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BOOK VIIL 



After tracing the progress of the Spaniards book 
in their discoveries and conquests during more >_ -^^ 
than half a century, I have conducted them to View of Ae 
that period when their authority was establish- tnd7of «iie 
ed over almost all the vast regions in the New ^^^, 
World still subject to their dominion. The 
effect of their settlements upon the countries 
of which they took possession, the maxims 
which they adopted in forming their new colo- 
nies, the interior structure and policy of these, 
together with the influence of their progres- 
sive improvement upon the parent states and 
upon the commercial intercourse of nations,^ 
are the object$ to which we tiow tiu*n our atten- 
tion. . » . J 

VOL. IV. A 



2 HISTORT OF AMERICA. 

BOOK The first visible consequence of the establish- 

VIII. ' . 

v,,^.^^^ inents made by the Spaniards in America, was 
Depopuia. the diminution of the ancient inhabitants, to a 
America dcgrcc cqually astonishing and deplorable. I 
^eaTf have already, on different occasions, mentioned 
^'^ the disastrous influence under which the con- 
nexion of the Americans with the people of 
our hemisphere commenced, both in the islands^ 
and in several parts of the continent, and have 
touched upon various causes of their rapid con- 
sumption. Wherever the inhabitants of Ame- 
rica had resolution to take arms in defence of 
their liberty and rights, many perished in the 
unequal contest, and were cut off by their 
' fierce invaders. But the greatest desolation 
followed after the sword was sheathed, and the 
canses of couqucrors were settled in tranquillity,. It was 
a^i^,^a^ in the islands, and inv those provinces of the 

6^e parts continent which stretch from the Gulf of Tri- 
or the con- 
tinent, nidad to the confines of Mexico, that the fatal 

el&cts of the Spanish dominion were first and 
most sensibly felt. All these wei?e occupied 
either by wandering tribes of hunters, or by 
such as had made but small progress in cultiva- 
tion and industry. When they were compell- 
ed by their new masters to take up a fixed resi- 
dence, jpid to apply to regular labour ; when 
tasks were impost upon them disproportioned 
to their strength, and were exacted with unre- 
lenting severity, they possessed not vigour 
either of mind or of body to sustain this un- 
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usual load of oppression. Dejection and des* book 
pair drove many to end their lives by violence : 
Fatigue and famine destroyed more. In all 
those extensive regions, the original race of in^ 
habitants wasted away ; in some it was totally 
extinguished. In Mexico, where a powerful 
and martial people distinguished their opposi- 
tion to the Spaniards by efforts of courage wor- 
thy of a better fate, great numbers fell in the 
field ; and there, as well as in Peru, still greater 
numbers perished under the hardships of attend- 
ing the Spanish armies in their various expedi- 
tions and civil wars, worn out with the incessant 
toil of carrying their baggage, provisions, and 
military stores. 

But neither the rage nor cruelty of the Spa- in New 
niards were so destructive to the people of pj^ 
Mexico and Peru, as the inconsiderate policy 
with which they established their new settle- 
ments. The former were temporary calamities, 
fatal to individuals : the latter was a perma- 
nent evil, which, with gradual consumption, 
wasted the nation. When the provinces of 
Mexico and Peru were divided among the con- 
querors, each was eager to obtain a district, 
from which he might expect an instantaneous 
recompense for all his services. Soldiers, ac- 
customed to the carelessness and dissipation of 
a military life, had neither industry to carry on 
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^^K any plan of regular cultivation, nor patience to 
wait for its slow but certain returns. Instead 



of settling in the valleys occupied by the natives, 
where the fertility of the soil would have amply 
rewarded the diligence of the planter, they 
chose to fix their stations in some of the moun- 
tainous regions,^ frequent both in New Spain 
and in Peru. To search for mines of gold and 
silver, was the chief object of their activity;. 
The prospects which this opens, and the allur- 
ing hopes which it continually presents, corres- 
pond wonderfully with the spirit of enterprise 
and adventure that animated the first emigrants 
to America in every part of their conduct. In 
order to push forward those favourite projects, 
so many hands were wanted, that the service 
of the natives became indispensably requisite. 
They were accordingly compelled to abandon 
their ancient habitations in the plains, and 
driven in crowds to the mountains. This sud- 
den transition from the sultry climate of the 
valleys to the chill penetrating air peculiar to 
high lands in the torrid zone ; exorbitant ku 
bour, scanty or unwholesome ncKirishment, and 
the despondency occasioned by a species of 
opj>ression to which they were not accustomed, 
and of which they saw no end, affected them 
nearly as much as their less industrious country- 
men in the islands. They sunk under the unit- 
ed, pressure of those calamities, and melted 
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away with almost equal rapidity.* In conse- ^9/^ 
qnence of this, together with the introduction s^^mm^ 
of the small-pox, a malady unknown in Ame- 
rica, and exti:emely fatal to the natives,! the 
number of people both in New Spain and Peru 
was so much reduced, that in a few years the 
accounts of their ancient population appeared 
almost incredible.^ 

Such are the most considerable events and Not ^ 
causes which, by their combined operation, anyty^rtem 
contributed to depopulate America. Without ^^^'' 
attending to these, many authors, astonished at 
the suddenness of the desolation, have ascribed 
this unexampled event to a system of policy no 
less profound than atrocious. The Spaniards, 
as they pretend, conscious of their own inabi- 
lity to occupy the vast regions which they had 
discovered, and foreseeing the impossibility of 
maintaining their authority over a people infi- 
nitely superior to themselves in number, in 
order to preserve the possessicHi of America, 
resolved to exterminate the inhabitants, and 
by converting a great part of the country into 
a desert, endeavoured to secure their own do- 



♦ Torquemeda, 1.613. 

f B. Diaz, c. 124. Herrera, dec. 2. lib. x. c. 4. UUoa, 
Entreten. 206. 
^ i Torquem. 615. 642, 643. See Note L Page 3X3. 
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v^n*^ minion over it.* But nattons seldom extend 
\m0y^ their views to objects so remote, or lay their 
plans so deep ; and for the honour of huma- 
nity we may observe, that no nation ever de- 
liberately formed such an execrable scheme. 
The Spanish monarchs, far from acting upon 
any such system of destruction, were uniformly 
solicitous for the preservation of their new sub- 
jects. With Isabella, zeal for propagating the 
Christian faith, together with the desire of com- 
municating the knowledge of truth, and the 
consdations of religion, to people destitute of 
^iritual light, were more than ostensible mo- 
tives for encouraging Columbus to attempt his 
discoveries. Upon his success, she endeavour- 
ed to fiiHil her pious purpose, and manifested 
the most tender concern to secure not only re- 
ligious instruction, but mild treatment, to that 
inoffensive race of men subjected to her crown.t 
Her successors adopted the same ideas ; and, 
on many occasions, which I have mentioned, 
their authority was interposed, in the most 
vigorous exertions, to protect the people dP 
An^erica from the oppression of their Spanish 
subjects. Their regulations for this purpose 
were numerous, and often repeated. They 
were framed with wisdom, and dictated by 
humanity. After their possessions in the New 



* See Note IL Page 315. J See Note III. Page 815, 
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Woiid became so extei^ive, aft mi^t have ex» 
cited some af^ehenaioDs oi difficulty in retaw*- 
iag their dominion over them, the qpirit of their 
regidatione was as mtld aa when their settle^ 
ments were ernifioed to the islandB ak>ne« Their 
solicitude to protect die Indians seems rather 
to have augmented as their acquisitions in- 
creased i smd from ardour to accomplish thi^ 
they enacted, and endeavoured to enforce the 
execution of l^ws, wbicfa excited a fiMnnidable 
rebellion in one of thetr colonies, and spread 
alarm and disaffection thcou^ all the rest 
But the avarice of individuals was too violent 
to be controlled by the authority of laws« Ra- 
pacious and daring adventurers, far removed 
firom the seat of government, little accustomed 
to the restraints of military discipline while in 
service, and still less disposed to respect the 
feeble jurisdiction of civit power in an infant 
colony, despi^ or eludjed every regulation 
that set bounds to their exactions and tyranny. 
The parent state, with persevering attention, 
issued edicts to prevent the oppression of the 
Indians ; the colonists, regardless of these, or 
trusting to their distance for impunity, conti- 
nued to consider and treat them as slaves. The 
governors themselves, and other officers em- 
ph^ed in the colonies, several of whom were 
as indigent and rapacious as Hie adventurers 
over whom they presided, were too apt to 
adqit their contemptuous ideas of the conquer- 
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v?i^ 6d people; and instead of checking, eocou- 
%vY^ raged or icronnived at their excesses. The de- 
solation of the New World should not then be 
charged on the court of Spain, or be considered 
as the effect of any system of policy adopted 
there. It ought to be imputed wholly to the 
indigent and often unprincipled adventurers, 
whose fortune tt was to be the conquerors and 
first planters of America, who, by measures no 
less inconsiderate than unjust, counteracted 
the edicts of their sovereign, and have brought 
disgrace upon their country. 

Iffe^oi With still greater injustice have many au- 

reiigioB. thors represented the intolerating spirit of the 
Roman Catholic religion as the cause of exter- 
minating the Americans, and have accused the 
Spanish ecclesiastics of animating their coun- 
trymen to the slaughter of that innocent people, 
as idolaters and enemies of Ood. But the first 
mis^onaiies who visited America, though weak 
and illiterate, were pious m^i. They early 
espoused the defence of the natives, and vindi- 
cated l^eir character from the aspersions of 
their conquerors, who, describing them as in- 
capable of being formed to the offices of civil 
life, or of comprehending the doctrines of reli- 
gion, contended that they were a subordinate 
race of m^n, on whom the hand of nature had 
>set the mark of servitude. From the accounts 
which I have given of die humane and perse- 
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vering zeal of the Spanish mi^iotiaries, in pro- ^^j^ 
tecting the helpless flock committed to their St^ ^ mm* 
chai^, they appear in a light which reflects 
lustre upon their functioti. They were mini- 
sters of peace, who endeavoured to wrest the 
rod from the hands of oppressors. To their 
powerful interposition the Americans were in- 
debted for every regulation tending to mitigate 
the rigour of their fate. The clergy in the 
Spanish settlements, regular as well as secular, 
are still considered by the Indkns as their na- 
tural guardians, to whom they have recourse 
under the hardships and exactions to which 
>they are too often exposed.* 



# 



But, notwithstanding the rapid depopulation ttm nvaa^ 
of America, a very considerable number of the inHiMnytfn 
native race still remains both in Mexico and '«™«^»»^ 
Peru, especially in those partis which were not 
exposed to the first fury of the Spanish arms, 
or desolated by the first efforts of their indus- 
try, still more ruinous. In Guatimala, Chiapa, 
Nicaragua, and the other delightful provinces 
of the Mexican empire which stretch along 
the South Sea, the race g£ Indians is still nu- 
merous. Their settlements in some places are 
so populous as to merit the name of dties^t 
In the three audiences into which New Spain is 



* See Note IV. Page 316. t See Note V. Page S17. 
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BOOK divided, there are at least two millions of In- 
dians i a pitiful remnant, indeed, of its ancient 
population, but such as still forms a body of 
people superior in number to that of all the 
other irihabitants of this extensive country.* 
In Peru, several districts, particularly in the 
kingdom of Quito, are occupied almost en- 
tirely by Indians. In other provinces they are 
mingled with the Spaniards, and in many of 
their settlements are almost the only persons 
who practise the mechanic arts, and fill most 
of the inferior stations in society. As the in- 
habitants both of Mexico and Peru were accus- 
tomed to a fixed residence, and to a certain 
degree of regular industry, less violence was 
requisite in bringing them to son^ conformity 
with the European modes of civil life* But 
wherever the Spaniards settled among the 
ravage tribes of America, their ^tempts to 
incorporate with them have been always fruit- 
less, and often fiital to the natives. Impatient 
of restraint, and disdaining labour as a marie 
of servility, they either abandoned their ori- 
ginal SMts, and sou^t for indq)endence in 
moontaios and forests inaccessible to their op- 
pressors, or perished when reduced to a state 
xepuxgnant to th^ ancient ideas and habits. 
In the districts adjacent to Carthagena, to Pa- 



• See Note VI. Page 317* 
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iaama» and to Buenos- Ay res, the desolation is imk« 
more general than even in those parts of w^yw 
Mexico and Peru of which the Spaniards have 
taken most full possession* 

But the establishments of the l^aniards in oeneni 
the New World, though fatal to its ancient ^"^^^ 
inhabitants, w«re made at a period when that ^J^ ^ 
monarchy was capable of forming them to best 
advantage. By the union of all its petty king- 
doms, Spain was become a powerful statOi 
equal to so great an undertaking. Its mo> 
narcfas, having extended their prerogatives far 
beyond the limits which once circumscribed 
the regal power in every kingdom of Europe^ 
were hardly subject to controul, either in con- 
certing or in executing their measures. In 
every wide-extended empire, the fofm of go*- 
vernment must be simple, and the sovereign 
xuithority such, that its resolutions may be 
taken with promptitude, and may pervade the 
whole with sufficient force. Such was the 
power of the S{Hinish monarchs, when th^ 
were called to deliberate concerning the mode 
of estaUishing their dominion over the most 
remote provinces which had ever been sub^ 
jected to any European state. In this delibe- 
ration they felt themselves under no constitu- 
tional restraint, and that, as independent mas- 
ters of their own resolves, they m^ht issue the 
edicts requiske for modellii^ the government 
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^vuh ^^ *^^ ^^^ colonies by a mere act of preroga- 

^tion rf' This early interposition of the Spanish crown, 
*^a^ in order to regulate the policy and trade of its 
colonies, is a peculiarity which distinguishes 
their progress from that of the colonies of any 
other European nation. When the Portu- 
guese, the English, and French, took posses- 
sion of the regions in America which they 
now occupy, the advantages which these pro- 
mised to yield were so remote and uncertain, 
that their colonies were suffered to struggle 
through a hard infancy, almost without guid- 
ance or protection from the parent state. But 
gold atid silver, the first productions of the 
Spanish settlements in the New World, were 
more alliying, and immediately attracted the 
attention of their monarchs. Though they 
had contributed little to the discovery, and 
almwt nothii^ to the conquest of the New 
World, they instantly assumed the function of 
its legislators, and having acquired a species 
of dominion formerly unknown, they formed a 
plan for exercising it, to which nothing similar 
occurs in the history of human affairs. 

AU power The fundamental maxim of Spanish juris- 

perty vest- prudeuce, with respect to America, is to con- 

^^® sider what hasi been acquired there as vested 

in the crown, rather than in the state. By tl^ 
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bull of Alexander VI. on iivhich, as its ereat book 

VIII. 

charter, Spain founded its right, all the re- *^j- -^j' 
gions that had been, or should be discovered, 
were bestowed as a free gift upon Ferdinand 
and Isabella. They and their successors were 
uniforaily held to be the universal proprietors , 
o£ the vast territories which the arms of their 
subjects conquered in the New World. From 
them all grante of land there flowed, and to 
them they finally returned. The leaders who 
conducted the various expeditions, the gover- 
nors who presided over the different col<Miies^ 
the officers of justice and the ministers of reli- 
gion, were all appointed by their authority, 
and removable at their pleasure. The people 
who composed infant settlements were entitled 
to no privileges independent of the sovereign-, 
or that served as a barrier against the power of 
the crown. It is true, that when towns were 
built, and formed into bodies corporate, the 
citizens were permitted to dect their own ma- 
gistrates, who governed them by laws which 
the community enacted* Even in the most 
despotic states, this feeble spark of liberty is 
not extinguished. But in the cities of Spanish 
America this jurisdiction is merely municipal, 
and is confined to the regulation of their own 
interior commerce and polite. In whatever 
relates to public government, and the general 
interest, the will of the sovereign is law. No 
political power originates from the peofde. AH 
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BOOK centers in the crown, and in the officers of its 
nomination. 



AUAenew When the conouests of the Spaniards in 

aominioiis *■ 

of Spain America were completed, their monarchs, in 
t^^vke- ^ forming the plan of internal policy for their 
"*^ new dominions, divided them into two im- 

mense governments, ontf suliject to the viceroy 
of New Spain, the other to the viceroy of 
Peru. The jurisdiction of the former extend- 
ed over all the provinces belonging to Spain in 
the northern division of the American conti- 
nent. Under that of the lattfer, was compre^ 
hended whatever she possessed in. South Ame- 
rica. This arrangement, which, from the be- 
ginning, was attended with many inconveni- 
ences, became intolerable when the remote 
provinces of each viceroyalty began to improve 
in industry and population. The people com- 
plained of their subjection to a superior, whose 
place of residence was so distant, or so inac- 
cessible, as almost excluded them from any in- 
tercourse with the seat of government. The 
authority of the viceroy over districts so far 
removed from his own eye and observation, 
was unavoidably both feeble and ill directed. 
As a remedy for those evils, a third viceroyalty 
has been established in the present century, at 
Santa Fe de Bogota, the capital of the New 
Kingdom of Granada, the jurisdiction of which 
extends over the whole kingdom of Tierra 
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Firing and the piovince of Q>iito.* Those 
viceroys not only represent the person oi their 
sovereign, but possess his regal prerogatives t^^^ 
within the precincts of their own governments 
in their utmost extent. Like him, they exer- 
cise supreme authority in every department of 
government, civil, military, and criminal. They 
have the sole right of nommating the persons 
vAko hold many offices of the highest import* 
aiice,.and the occasional privilege o( supplying 
those which, ^en they become vacant by death, 
are in the royal gift, until the successor ap- 
pointed by the King shall arrive. The exter- 
nal pomp of their government is suited to its 
real dignity and power. Their courts are form- 
ed upon the model of that at Madrid, with 
horse and foot guards, a household regularly 
established, numerous attendants, and ensigns 
of command, displaying such magnificence as 
hardly retains the appearance of delegated au- 
thority.t 

But as the viceroys cannot discharge in 9^J^ 
person the functions of a supreme magistrate 
in every part of their extensive jurisdiction^ 
they are aided in their government by officers 
and tribunals similar to those in S^in. The 

* Voy. de Ulba, i. 28. 255. 
t Ulloa, Voy. i. 432. Gsge, 61. 

46 
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^^ooK conduct of civil afi&irs in the various pfovinces 
and districts into ivhich the Spanish domi- 



nions in America are divided^ is committed to 
magistrates of various ord^^ and denomina- 
tions i some appointed by the King, others by 
the viceroy, but all subject to the command 
of the latter, and amenaUe to his jurisdiction. 
The administration of juatioe is vested in tri- 
bunals known by the name of Audiences^ and 
formed upon the model of the Court of Chaa- 
cery in Spain. These are eleven in number, 
and dispen^ justice to as many districts, into 
which the Spanish dominions in America are 
divided.* The number of juc^es in the Court 
of Audience is various, according to the extent 
and importance of their jurisdiction. The sta- 
tion is no less honourable than lucrative, and 
is commonly filled by persons of such abilities 
and merit as renders this tribunal extremely 
respectable. Both civil and criminal causes 
come under their cognizance, and for each pe- 
Thdrjuris- cuUar judgcs are set apart. Though it is only 
in the most despotic governments that the sove- 
reign exercises in person the formidable prero- 
gative of administering justice to his subjects, 
and, in absolving or condemning, consults no 
law but what is deposited in his own breast ; 
though, in all the monarchies of Europe, judi- 



* See Note VII. Page S22. 
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cial authority is committed to magittrates, book 
whose decisions are regulated by known laws 
and established forms, the Spanish viceroys 
have often attempted to intrude themselves 
into the seat of justice, and with an ambition 
which their distance from the controul of a su« 
perior rendered bold, have aspired at a power 
which their Master does not venture to assume* 
In order to check an usurpation which must 
have annihilated justice and security in the 
Spanish colonies, by subjecting the lives and 
property of all to the will of a single man, the 
viceroys have been prohibited, in the most ex- 
plicit terms, by repeated laws, from interfering 
in the judicial proceedings of the Courts of 
Audience, or from delivering an opinion, or giv- 
ing a voice with respect to any point litigated 
before them.* In some particular cases, in 
which any question of civil right is involved, 
even the political regulations of the viceroy 
may be brought under the review of the Court 
of Audience, which, in those instances, may be 
deemed an intermediate power placed between 
him and the people, as a constitutional barrier 
to circumscribe his jurisdiction. But as legal 
restraints on a person who represents the sove- 
reign, and is clothed with his authority, are 



* Recop. lib. ii. tit. xv. 1. 35. 88. 44. lib. iii. tit. iii. 
1. 86, 87. 
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BOOK little suited to the genius of Sptni^di policy^ 
^m,0y^ the hesitation and reserve with which it confers 
this power on the Courts of Audience are re- 
markable* They may advise, they may remon- 
strate ; but, in the event of a direct collision 
between their opinion and the will of the vice- 
roy, what he determines must be carried into 
execution, and nothing remains for them, but 
to lay the matter before the King and the 
Council of the Indies.* ^ut to be entitled to 
remonstrate, and inform ag^st a person, be- 
fore whom all others must foe silent and taioely 
submit to his decrees, is a privilege which adds 
dignity to the Courts of Audience. This is 
farther augmented by another circumstance. 
Upon the death of a viceroy, without any pruu 
vision of a successor by the King, the suj^eme 
power is vested in the Court of Audience resi- 
dent in the capital of the viceroyalty, and the 
senior judge, assisted by his brethren, exercises 
all the functions of the viceroy while the oflSce 
continues vacant.t In matters which come 
under the cognizance of the Audiences, in the 
course of their ordinary jurisdiction as Courts 
of justice, their sentences are final in every liti- 
gation concerning property of less value than 



* Solorz. de Jure Ind. lib. iv. c. 3. n. 40, 41. Recop. 
]ib. 114 tit. xv* 1. 36. lib. iii. tit. iii. 1. 34. lib« ▼. tit. iiE. 1. 1. 
t Recop. lib. ii. tit. xv. L 57, &c. 
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s^x thousand pesos ; bnt when the subject in book 
dispiite exceeds that suhr, their decisions are -^ ^/ 
subject to review^ and may be carried by ap- 
peal before the Royal Council of the Indies,* 

lis this Council^ one of the most considerable comMO of 
in the monarchy for dignity and power, is vest- ^ ^'"*** 
ed the supreme go^erhment of all the Spanish 
dominiotis in Americk It was first established 
•by Ferdinand, in the year 1511, and brought 
into u more perfect form by Charles V. in the 
year 15^4. lu jurisdiction extends to every its 
department, ecclesiastical, civil, military, and 
commefcial. All lawi^ and ordinances relative 
to the government and police of the colonies 
originate there, and must be approved of by 
two-thifds of the members, before they are is- 
sued in the name of the Kiiig. All the offices 
of \^hich the nomination is reserved to the 
crown, are conferred in this Council. To it 
each person employed in America, from the 
viceroy downwards, is accountable. It reviews 
their conduct, rewards their services, and in- 
flicts the punishments due to their malversa- 
tions.t Before it is laid whatever intelligence, 
either public or secret, is received from Ame- 
rica J and every scheme of improving the ad- 



* Recop. lib. ▼. tit. xiii. 1. 1, &c. 
f Recop. lib. H. tit. ii. K 1, 2, &c. 
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BOOK ministration, the police, or the commerce of 
\^>ymm^ the colonies, is submitted to its consideration* 
From the first institution of the Council of the 
Indies, it has been the constant object of the 
Catholic monarchs to maintain its authority, 
and to make such additions from time to time, 
both to its power and its splendour, as might 
render it formidable to all their subjects in the 
New World. Whatever degree of public order 
and virtue still remains in that country, where 
so many circumstances conspire to relax the 
former, and to corrupt the latter, may be as- 
cribed in a great measure to the wise regula- 
tions and vigilant inspection of this respectable 
tribunal.* 



Casadela 

Contrata- 

cyon. 



Itsfi^c- 



As the King is supposed to be always pre- 
sent in his Council of the Indies, its meetings 
are held in the place where he resides. Ano« 
ther tribunal has been instituted, in order to 
regulate such commercial affairs as required the 
immediate and personal inspection of those ap- 
pointed to superintend them. This is called 
Casa de la Contratacion, or the House of Trade, 
and was established in Seville, the port to which 
commerce with the New World was confined^ 
as early as the year 1501. It may be consider- 
ed both as a board of trade, and as a court of 



* Solgrz. de Jure Ind. lib. iv. 1. 12. 
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judicature. In the former capacity, it takes ®^?j^ 
cognizance of whatever relates to the inter* ^<^Y'««i^ 
course of Spain with America, it regulates what 
commodities should be exported thither, and 
has the. inspection of such as are received in 
return. It decides concerning the departure 
i^ the fleets for the West-Indies, the freight 
and burden of the ships, their equipment and 
destination. In the latter capacity, it judges 
with respect to every question, civil, commer- 
cial, or criminal, arising in consequence of the 
transactions of Spain with America ; and in 
both these departments its decisions are ex- 
empted from the review of any court but that 
of the Council of the Indies.* 

Such is the great outline of that system of 
government which Spain has established in her 
American colonies. To enumerate the various 
subordinate boards and officers employed in the 
administration of justice, in collecting the pub- 
lic revenue, and in regulating the interior po- 
lice of the country ; to describe their different 
functions; and to inquire into the mode and ef- 
fect of their operations ; would prove a detail 
no less intricate than minute and uninteresting. 



♦. Recop. lib. ix. tit. 1. Veitia Norte de la Conlrata- 
cion, lib.], c. 1. 
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^wiih ^^^ ^^^* object of the Spanish monarchs 

^m^/^m/ was to secure the productions of the colonies 
to^!^!:^^ to the parent state, by an absohite prohibition 
exciusiye of any iutcrcourse with foreign nations. They 
took possession of America by right of con- 
quest, and conscious not only of the feebleness 
of their infant settlements, but aware of the 
difficulty in establishing their dominion over 
regions so extensive, or in retaining so many 
reluctant nations under the yoke, they dreaded 
the intrusion of strangers ; they even ishunned 
their inspection, and endeavoured to keep them 
at a distance from their coasts. This spirit of 
jealousy and exclusion, which at first was na- 
tural, and perhaps necessary, augmented as 
their possessions in America extended, and 
the value of them came to be more fully un- 
derstood. In consequence of it, a system of 
colonizing was introduced, to which there had 
hitherto been nothing similar among manku^d. 
In the ancient world, it was not uncommojot to 
send forth colonies. But they were of two 
kinds only. They were either migrations, 
which served to disburden a state of its super- 
fluous subjects, when they multiplied too fast 
for the territory which they occupied ; or they 
were military detachments, stationed as gar- 
risons in a conquered province. The colonies 
of some Greek republics, and the swarms of 
northern barbarians which settled in different 
parts of Europe, were of the first species. The 
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Roman cokmies were of the second* In the ^xul 
former, the connexion with the mother country ^-*^\r*^ 
quickly deaaed, and tbey became independent 
states. In the latter, as the disjunction was 
not complete, the dependence continued. In R«8u|f- 
th^ American settlaments, the Spanish mo^ thatpur- 
narchs took what was peculiar to each, and ^'^ 
studied to unite them. By* sending colonies 
to regions so remote, by establishing in each a 
form <^ interior policy and administration, un- 
der distinct governors, and with peculiar laws, 
they disjoined them from the mother country. 
By retaining in their own hands the rights of 
legislation, as well as that of imposing taxes, 
tog^er with the power of nominating the per- 
sons who filled every department of executive 
government, civil or military, they secured 
their dependence upon the parent state. Hap- 
pHy for Spain, tlie situation of her colonies 
was such as rendered it possible to reduce this 
new idea into practice. Almost all the coun- 
tries which she had discovered and occupied, 
lay within the tropics. The productions of 
that large portion of the globe are different 
from those of Europe, even in its most southern 
provinces. The qualities of the climate and of ^' 
the s<h1 naturally turn tl>e industry of such as 
settle there into new channels. When the 
Spaniards first took possession of their domi- 
nions in America, the precious metals which 
they yielded were the only object that attract- 
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BOOK ed their attention. Even when thmr efibrts 

VIII 

began to take a better direction, they emjdoy* 
ed themselves almost wholly in rearing such 
peculiar productions of the climate, as, from 
their rarity or value, were of chief demand in 
the mother country. Allured by vast pro- 
spects of immediate wealth, they disdained to 
waste their industry on what was less lucrative, 
but of superior moment. In order to render 
it impossible to correct this error, and to pre* 
vent them from making any efforts in industry^ 
which might interfere with those of the mother 
country, the establishment of several species 
of manufactures, and even the culture of the 
vine or olive, are prohibited in the Spanish co- 
lonies,* under severe penaltiesrt They must 
trust entirely to the mother country for the 
objects of primary necessity. Their clothes, 
their furniture, their instruments of labour, 
their luxuries, and even a considerable part of 
the provisions which they consume, were im- 
ported from Spain. During a great part of 
the sixteenth century, Spain, poss^^ng an ex- 
tensive commerce and flourishing manufac- 
tures, could supply with ease the growing de- 
mands of her colonies from her own stores. 
The produce of their mines and plantations 



♦ See Note VIII. Page 323. 

t B. UUoa, Retab. des Manuf. &c. p. 206. 



was grsm^ in exchMige for these* But all tiiit ^^ 
the cokmies received, as well as all that they %^yw 
^ave, was conveyed in Spanish bottoms. No 
vessel belonging to the ccdonies was ever per- 
mitted to carry the commodities of America 
to Europe. Even the commercial intercourse 
of one colony with another was either absor 
lutely prohibited, or limited by many jealous 
restrictions. All that America yields, flows 
into the ports of Spain ; all that it consumesy 
must issue from them. No forever can enter 
its colonies without ^[press permission; no 
v^el of any foreign nation is received into 
.their haiiiours ; and the pains of death, with 
confiscation of moveables, are denounced a^ 
gaina^ every inhabitant who presumes to trade 
witici them.* Thus the colcmies are kept in a 
state of perpetual pupillage ; and by the intro^ 
duction of this commercial dependence, a re- 
"finement in policy of which Spain set the first 
example to the European nations^ the supremacy 
of the parent state hath been maintained over 
remote colonies during two centuries and a 
hal£ 

Such are the capital maxims to which the siowpn*. 
Spanish mcmarchs seem to have attended in {[^uitioa 
forming their new settlements in America. ^^"" 



♦ Recop. lib. ix. tU. xxvii. 1. 1. 4, 7, &c. 
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v^ Bttt ttey could not plant vntii the same rapi* 
dity that they had destroyed ; and from many 
concurnng causes^ their progress has been ex^ 
trendy slow, in fiUipg up the immense void 
which their devastations had occasioned. Aa 
soon as the rage for discovery and adventure 
began to abate, the Spaniards qpened their 
eyes to daggers and distresses, which at first 
they did not perceive, or had despised. The 
numerous hardships with which the meadbers 
of infant colonies have to struggle i the diseases 
of unwholesome climates, fatal to the constitup 
tion of Europeans } the difficulty of bringing a 
country covered with forests into culture i the 
want of hands necessary for labour in some 
provinces, and the slow reward of industry in 
all, unless where the accidental discovery of 
mines enriched a few fortunate adventurers, 
were evils universally felt and magnified. Dis* 
couraged by the view of these, the spirit of 
migration was so much damped, that sixty 
years after the discovery of the New World, 
the number of Spaniards in all its provinces (s 
computed not to have exceeded fifteen thou- 
sand.* 

The mode in which property was distributed 
in the Spanish colonies, and the regulations 



See Note IX. Page 335. 
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established with respect to the transmissioii ift book 

VIll 

it, whether by descent or by ss^ w^e ex<- v«»yw 
tremely unfavourable to population. In order osmou- 
^o promote a rapid increase of people in any um im* ot 
new settlement, property in land ought ia be *****^' 
divided into small shares, and the alienation of 
it should[ be rendered extremely easy.* But 
the rapac^ousneSs <^ the Spanish conquerors of 
the New World paid no regard to this funda- 
mental maxim of policy ; and, as they pos- 
sessed pow^r which enabled them to gratify the 
utmost extravagance of their wishes, many 
seized districts of great extrat, s^nd held them 
as encom€n4as. By degrees they obtained the 
privilege of converting a part of these into 
MayorasgoSj a species of .fief, introduced into 
the Spanish system of feudal ]uriaprudence,t 
which (^n neither be divided nor alienated. 
Thus a great portion of landed property, under 
this rigid forip of entail, is withheld from cir- 
culation, and descends from father to son un- 
improved, and of little value either to the pro- 
prietor or to the community. In the account 
which I have given of the reduction of Peru, 
various examples occur of enormous tracts of 
country occupied by some of the conquerors.^ 
The excesses rn other provinces were similar ; 



♦ Dr Smith's Inquiiy, ii. 166. 
t Recop. lib.iv. ttt» in. 1. 24. % Vol. iii. p. 256. 
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^11^ for as the value of the lands which the Spai^ 
niards acquired was originally estimated ac- 
cording to the number of Indians which lived 
iq>on them, America was in general so thinly 
peopled, that only districts of great extent 
could afford such a number of labourers as 
might be employed in the mines with any 
prospect of considerable gaia. The pernicious 
effects of those radical errors in the distribu- 
tion and nature of property in the Spanish set- 
tlements, are felt through every department of 
industry, and may be considered as one great 
cause of a progress in population so much 
slower than that which has taken place in bet- 
ter constituted colonies,* 

^^^ To this we may add, that the support of the 
^«»^ enormous and expensive fabric of their eccle- 
siastical establishment has been a burden on 
the Spanish colonies, which has greatly retard- 
ed the progress of population and indijstry. 
The payment of tithes is a. heavy tax on in- 
dustry ; and if the exaction of them be not 
regulated and circumscribed by the wisdom of 
the civil magistrate, it becomes intolerable and 
ruinous* But, instead of any restraint on the 
claims of ebclesiastics, the inconsiderate zeal 
of the Spanish legislators admitted them into 



♦ See Note X. Page 323. 
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America in their full extent, and at once im- vm^ 
posed on their infant colonies a burden which 
is in no slight degree oppressive to society, 
even in its most improved state. As early as 
the year 1501, the payment of tithes in the 
colonies was enjoined, and the mode of it re- 
gulated by law. Every article of primary ne- 
cessity, towards which the attention of new 
settlers must naturally be turned, is subjected 
to that grievous exaction.* Nor were the de- 
mands of the clergy confined to articles of 
simple and easy culture. Its more artificial and 
operose productions, such as sugar, indigo, and 
cochineal, were sdon declared to be tithable ;t 
and thus the industry of the planter was taxed 
in every stage of its progress, from its rudest 
essay to its highest improvement. To the 
weight of this legal imposition, the bigotry of 
the American Spaniards has made many volun- 
tary additions. From their fond delight in the 
external pomp and parade of religion, and 
from superstitious reverence for ecclesiastics of 
every denomination, they have bestowed pro- 
fhse donatives on churches and monasteries, 
and have unprofitably wasted a large propor- 
tion of that wealth, which might have nourish- 



* Recop. lib. i. tit. xiv. 1. 2. 
t Recop. lib. i. tit. xiv. 1. 3, 4. 
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^?i^ ed and given vigour to productive labour ih 
^^ ^ \ mt^ growing colonicfs. 

d^^i^ But 80 fertile and inviting are the regions of 
ciio^J^* America which the Spaniards have occupied^ 
that, notwithstanding all th^ circumstances 
which have checked and retarded population, 
it has gradually increased, and filled the colo- 
nies of Spain with citizens of various orders. 
Among these, the Spaniards who arrive from 
Europe, distinguished by the name of Chapes 
chapetones foties. are the first in rank and power. From 

the first, *• 

the jealous attention of the Spanish court to 
secure the dependence of the colonies oh the 
parent iState, all departments of consequence 
are filled by persons sent from Europe ; and, 
in order to ptevent any of dubious fidelity 
from beitig employed, each must bring proof 
of a clear descent from a family of Old Chris* 
tiansy untainted with any mixture of Jewish or* 
Mahometan blood, and never diiigraced by any 
censure of the Inquisition.* In such pure 
hands, power is deemed to be sifely lodged, 
and almost every public function, frdto (he 
viceroyalty downwards, is committed to them 
alone. Every person, who, by his birth or re- 
sidence in America, may be suspected of any 
attachment or interest adverse to the mother 



* Recop. lib. ix. tit. xxvi. 1. 15, 16. 
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ecmntry, is th« object of dktrast to such ft de- book 
gree, as amounts nearly to an exclusion from 
all offices of confidence ot authority;* By 
this conspicuous^ predilection of the court, the 
Chapetones are raised to such pre-eminence in 
America, that they look dpvn with disdain on 
every other order of men. 

The character and state of the Creaks^ or c»rf»«ti« 
deseendants of Europeans settled in America, 
the second class of subjects in the Spanish co- 
lonies, have enabled the Chapetones to acquire 
other advantages, hardly less considerable than 
those which they derive from the partial favour 
of government. Though some of the Creolian 
race are descended from the conquerors of the 
New World ; though others can trace up their 
pedigree to the noblest families itf Spain ; 
.though many are possessed of ample fortunes ; 
yet, by the enervating influence of a sultry 
cifmate, by the rigour of a jealous government, 
and by their despair of attaining that distinc- 
tion to which miankind naturally aspir^ tlie 
K%ouf of their minds i$ so entirely broken, 
that a great part of them waste life in luxurious 
indulgences, mmgled with an illiberal super* 
stition still more debasing. Languid and un- 
enterprising, the operations of an active extend- 



'*' See Note XI. Page 324. 
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BOOK ed commerce would be to them so axwher^ 
VIII. - . 1 . , 

some and oppressive, that m almost every part 

of America they decline engaging in it. The 
interior traffic of every colony, as well as any 
trade which is permitted with the neighbour- 
ing provinces, and with Spain itself, are car- 
ried on chiefly by the Chapetones ;* who, a» 
the recompense of their industry, amass im- 
mense wealth, while the Creoles, sunk in sloth, 
are satisfied with the revenues of their paternal 
estates. 

Rivaidiip From this stated competition for power and 
them. 'wealth between* those two orders of citizens, 
and the various passions excited by a rivalship 
so interesting, their hatred is violent ai)d impla- 
cable. On every occasion, symptoms of thia 
aver^on break out, and the common appella- 
tions which each bestows on the other, are as 
contemptuous as those which flow from the 
most deep-rooted national antipathy, t Tlie 
court of Spain, from a r^nement of distrustful 
policy, cherishes those seeds of discord, and 
foments this mutual jealousy, which not only 
prevents the two most powerful classes of its 
subjects in the New World from combining 
against the parent state, but prompts each» 



* Voy. de Ulloe, i. 27. 251. Voy. de Frezier, 227. 
t Gage's Survey, p. 9. Frezier, 226. 
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with the most vigUant zeal, to observe the ^2^^ 

motions and to counteract the schemes of the v^y^ 
other. 

The third class of inhabitants in the Spanish ^ ""^^ 



ccdonies is a mi]f^d race, the offspring either of ^^ «>urd 
an European and a Negro, or of an European 
and Indian, the former called MulattoeSf the 
latter Mestizos. As the court Of Spain, soli- 
citous to incorporate its new vassals with its an^ 
cient subjects, early encouraged the Spaniards 
settled in America to marry the natives of that 
country, several alliances of this kind were 
formed in their infant colonies.* But k has 
been more owing to licentious indulgence than 
to compliance with this injunction of their sove- 
reigns, that this mixed breed has multiplied so 
greatly as to constitute a considerable part of 
the pc^Hilation in all the Spanish settlements. 
The^ several stages of descent in this race, and 
the gradual variations of shade, until the Afri- 
can black or the copper colour of America 
brighten into an Europesm complexion, are ac- 
curately marked by the Spaniards, and each 
distinguished by a peculiar name. Those of 
the first and second generations are considered 
and treated as mere Indians and Negroes ; t)ut 



♦ Recopil. lib. vu tiu 1. \.2. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. if. 
c. 12. dec. 3. lib. vii. c. 2. 
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BOOK in the third descent, the characteristic hue of 
\^,>Y^ the former disappears; and in the fifth, the 
deeper tint of the latter is so entirely eSaced, 
that they can no longer be distinguished froia 
Europeans, and become entitled to all their 
privileges** It is chiefly by this mixed race, 
whose frame is remarkably robust and hardy, 
that the mechanic arts are carried on in the 
Spanish settlements^ and other active functioss 
in society are discharged, which the two h^her 
classes of citizens, from pride or from indolence 
disdain to exercise^t 

fomX ^^^ Negroes hold the fourth rank among 

fourth the inhabitants of the Spanish colonies. The 
introduction of that unhappy part of the human 
species into America, together with their ser- 
vices and sufferings there, shall be fully explain- 
ed in another place; here they are mentioned 
chiefly in order to point out a peculiarity in 
their situation under the Spanish dominion. 
In several of their settlements, particularly in 
New Spain, Negroes are mostly employed in 
domestic service. They form a principal part 
in the train of lu:fcury, and are cherished and 
caressed by their superiors, to whose vanity and 



* Voy. de Ulloa, i. p. 27. 
^ t Ibid. i. 29. Voy. de Bouguer, p. 104. Melendez, 
Tesoros Verdaderos^^ i. 354. 
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pleasures they are equally subservient. Their ?JJ?,'^ 
dress and appearance are hardly less splendid 
than that of their masters, whose manners they 
imitate, arid whose passions they imbibe.* Ele- 
vated by this distinction, they have assumed 
such a tone of superiority over the Indians, and 
treat them with such insolence and scorn, that 
the antipathy between the two races has become 
implacable. Even in Peru, where Negroes seem 
to be more numerous, and are employed in 
field-work as well as domestic service, they 
maintain their ascendant over the Indians, and 
the mutual hatred of one to the other subsists 
with equal violence. The laws have industri- 
ously fomented this aversion, to which accident 
gave rise, and, by most rigorous injunctions, 
have endeavoured to prevent every intercourse 
that might form a bond of union between the 
two rapes. Thus, by an artful policy^ the Spa- 
niards derive strength from that circumstance 
HI population which is the weakness of other 
European colonies, and have secured, as asso- 
ciates and defenders, those very persons who 
elsewhere are objects of jealousy and terror.t 

The Indians form the last and the most de- J^}^ 



pressed order of men in the country which be- thebat 



♦ Gage, p. 56. Yoy. 4^ UUoa, i. 451. 
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BOOK longed to their ancestors. I have already traced 
v,^,.^^ the progress of the Spanish ideas with respect 
to the condition and treatment of that people ; 
and have mentioned the most important of their 
more earl/ regulations, concerning a matter of 
so much consequence in the administration of 
their new dominions. But since the period to 
which I have brought down the history of 
America, the information and experience ac- 
quired during two centuries, have enabled the 
court of Spain to make such improvements in 
this part of its American system, that a sliort 
view of the present condition of the 'Indians 
may prove both curious and interesting. 

nieir pre. gy thc famous regulations of Charles V. in 

sent con- i-ii •■ /x • a r. 

dition. 1542, which have been so often mentioned, the 
high pretensions of the conquerors of the New 
World, who considered its inhabitants as slaves 
to whose service they had acquired a full right 
of property, were finally abrogated.^ From 
that period the Indians have been reputed 
freemen, and entitled to the privileges of sub- 
jects. When admitted into this tank, it was 
deemed just that they should contribute to- 
wards the support and improvement of the so- 
ciety which had adopted them as members. 
But as no considerable benefit could be expect- 
ed from Jhe voluntary efibrts of men unac- 
quainted with regular industry, and averse to 
labour, the court of Spain found it necessary 
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to &x and secure, by proper regulationsf what book 
it thought reasonable to exact from them. Si-py^ 
With this view an annual tax was imposed Taxim- 
upon every male, from the age of eighteen to them. **" 
fifty ; and at the same time, the nature as well 
as the extent of the services which they might 
be required to perform, were ascertained with 
precision. This tribute varies in different pro- 
vinces } but if we take that paid in New Spain 
as a medium, its annual amount is nearly four 
shillings a-head : no exorbitant sum in coun- 
tries where, as at the source of wealth, the 
value of money is extremely low.* The right 
of levying this tribute likewise varies. In Ame- 
rica, every Indian is either an immediate vassal 
of the crown, or depends upon some subject to 
whom the district in which he resides has been 
granted for a limited time, under tl^e denomi- 
nation of an encomienda. In the former case, 
about three-fourths of the tax is paid into the 
royal treasury ; in the latter, the same propor- 
tion of it belongs to the holder of the grant. 
When Spain first took possession of America, 
the greater part of it was parcelled out among 
its conquerors, or those who first settled there, 
and but a small portion reserved for the cfown.. 
As those grants, which were made for two lives 



* See Note XII. Page 325. Recopil. lib. vi. tit. v- 
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BOOK only,* reverted successively to the sovereign, 
^^^' he had it in his power either to diffuse his fa- 
A^ours by grants to new prpprietors, or to aug- 
ment his own revenue by valuable annexa- 
tions.t Of these, the latter has been frequent- 
ly chosen ; the number of Indians now depend- 
ing immediately on the crown, is much greats 
than in the first stage after the conquest, and 
this branch of the royal revenue amtinues to 
extend. 

TThe ser- The benefit arising from the services^ of the 
Indians accrues either to the crown, or to the 
holder of the encomienda^ according to the 
same rule observed in the payment of tribute. 
Those services, however, which can now be 
legally exacted, are very diflferent from the 
tasks originally imposed upon the Indians. 
The nature of the work which they must per- 
form is defined, and an equitable recompense 
is granted for their labour. The stated ser- 
vices demanded of the Indians may be divided 
into two branches. They are either employed 
in works of primaiy necessity, without which 
society cannot subsist comfortably, or are com- 
pelled to labour in the mines, from which the 
Spanish colonies derive their chief value and 



* Recopil. lib. vi. tit. viii. L 48. Solorz. de Ind. Jure, 
lib. 11. c 16. t See Note XIIL Page S25L 
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importance. In consequence of the fmrmery book 
they are obliged to assist in the culture of ^«*Y^ 
maize, and other grain of necessary consump- 
tion; in tending cattle; in erecting edifices 
of pubh'c ut^ity ; in building bridges, and in 
forming high-roads;* but they cannot be con- 
strained to labour in raising vines, olives, and 
sugar-canes, or any species of cultivation which 
has for its object the gratification of luxury, or 
commercial profit.t In consequence of the 
latter, the Indians are compelled to undertake 
the more unpleasant task of extracting ore 
from the bowels of the earthy and of refining it 
by successive processes, no less unwholesome 
than operose.t 



The mode of exacting both these services tii«i 
is the same, and is under regulations framed Sjj^^*'*^ 
with a view of rendering it as little oppressive 
as possible to the Indians. They are called 
out successively in divisions, termed Mitas, 
and no person can be compelled to go but in 
his turn. In Peru, the number called out 
must not exceed the seventh part of the inha- 
bitants in any district. § In New Spain, where 

* Recopil. lib. vi. tit. xiii. L 19. Solorz. de Ind. Jure, 
ii. lib. L c. 6, 7. 9. 

f RecopU. lib. vL tit. xiiu 1. 8. Solorz. lib. i. c. ?• No. 
41, &c. 

t Set NoTB XIV. Page 325. 

$ RecopiL lib. vi. tit. xii. 1.21. 
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®ooK the Indians are more numerous, it is fixed at 
\^^Y^ four in the hundred.* During what time the 
labour of such Indians as are employed in 
agriculture continues, I have not been able 
to leam.t But in Peru, each mita^ or divi- 
sion, destined for the mines, remains there six 
months; aad while engaged *in this service, a 
labourer never receives less than two shillings 
a-day, and often earns more than double that 
sum4 No Indian, residing at a greater dis- 
tance than thirty miles from a mine, is includ- 
ed in the mita or division employed in work- 
ing it ;§ nor are the inhabitants of the low 
^ouatry exposed now to certain destruction as 
they were at first, when under the dominion 
of the conquerors, by compelling them to re- 
«iove from that warm climate to the cold ele- 
vated regions where minerals abound. U 

How go- The Indians who live in the principal towna 
^*™ are entirely subject to the Spanish laws and 

magistrates; but in their own villages they 
are governed by caziques, some of whom are 
the descendants of their ancient lords, others 
are named by the Spanish viceroys. These 



♦ Recopil. lib. vi. 1. 22. + See Note XV. Page 326. 
% Ulloa, Entreten. 265, 26&. 
§ Recopil. lib. vi. tit. xii. 1. 3. 

Ij Recopil. lib. vi. tit. xii. J. 29. and tit. i. 1. IS. Sec 
Note XVI. Page 326. 
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regulate the petty affidrs of the people under ^<x»^ 
them, 'according to rnludms of justice traas- 
mitted to them by tradition from their ances- 
tors. To the Indians, this jurisdiction, lodged 
in such friendly hands, affords some consola- 
tion ; and so little formidable is this digni^ to 
their new masters, that they often allow it to 
descend by hereditary right.* For the farther 
relief of men so much exposed to oppression, 
the Spanish court has appointed an officer in 
every district, with the title of Protector of the 
Indians. It' is his function, as the name im- 
plies, to assert the rights of the Indians ; to 
appear as th^ defender in the courts of jus- 
tice ; and, by the interpo»tion of his authorit}!, 
to set bounds to the encroachments and exac- 
tions oS his countrymen.t A certain porUon 
of the reserved fourth of the annual tribute is 
destined for the salary of the caziques and 
protectors ; another is applied to the mainte- 
nance of the clergy employed in the instruc- 
tion of the.Indians&t. Another part seems to 
be impropriated for the benefit of the Indians 
themselves, ^md is applied for the payment of 
their tribute in years of famine, or when a par- 



♦ Solora, de Jure Ind. lib. i. c. 26. RecopU. lib. vi. 
tit. vii. 

t Sohrz. lib. i. c. 17. p. 201. IftecopiL lib. vL tit, vi. 
t Recop. lib. vi. tit. v. 1. 30. tit. xvL 1. 12^15. 
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^J?^ ticular district is affected by any extraordinaiy 
local calamity.^ Besides tUs, provision is made 
by various laws, that hospitals shall be founded 
in, every new settlement for the reception of 
Indians.! Such hospitals have accordingly 
been erected, both for the indigent an^ infirm, 
in Lima, in Cuzco, and in Mexico, where the 
Indians are treated witii tenderness and huma- 
nity.t 

Such are ithe leading principles in the juris- 
prudence and policy by which the Indians are 
now governed in the provinces belonging to 
Spain. In those regulations of the Spaniel 
inonarchs, we discover no traces of that cruel 
system of extermination which they have been 
charged with adopting ^ and if we admit that 
the necessity of securing subsktence for their 
colonies, or the advantages derived from Vfork' 
ing the mines, give them a right to avail theai- 
selves of the labour of the Indians, we must 
allow, that the attention with which they regu- 
late and recompense that labour, is provideot 
and sagacious* In no code of laws is greater 
solicitude displayed, or precautions multipliad 
with more prudent concern, for the preserva- 



* Recop. lib. vi. tit. iy. 1. 13. 

t Ibid. lib. i. tit. wr. 1. i, &c. 

t Voy. de UUoa, i. 429. 509. Churchill, iv. 496. 
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tion, the s^urity, and the happiness of the ^^^ 
subject, than we discover in the collection of 
the Spanish laws for the Indies. But those 
later regulations, like the more early edicts 
which have been already mentioned, have too 
often proved ineffectual remedies against the 
evils which they were intended to prevent. 
In every age, if the same causes contique to 
operate, the same effects must follow. From 
the immense distance between the power in- 
trusted with the execution of laws, and that 
by whose authority they are enacted, the vi- 
gour even of the most absolute government 
must relax, and the dread of a superior, too 
remote to observe with accuracy, or to punish 
with despatch, must insensibly abate. Not- 
withstanding the numerous injunctions of the 
l^mnish monarch, the Indians stSl suikr on 
many occasions, hoth from the avarice of in- 
dividudis, and from the exactions of the ma- 
gistrates who ou^t to have protected them ; 
unreasonable t^sks are imposed; die term of 
their labour is prolonged beyond the period 
fixed by law, and tfaey groan under mmy of 
the insults and wrongs which are the lot of a 
^pendent people.* From some information on 
which I Can depend, such oppression abounds 
more in Peru than in any other colony. But 



« See NoTi XVIL Page S27. 
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it is tiot general. According to the accounts, 
even of those authors who are most disposed 
to exaggerate the sufferings of the Indians, 
they, in several provinces, enjoy not only ease 
but affluence ; they possess large farms ; they 
are miisters of numerous herds and flocks } and, 
by the knowledge which they have acquired of 
European arts and industry, are supplied not 
only with the necessaries, but with many luxu- 
ries of life.* 



Ecclesias- 
tical con- 
stitution 
of the co- 
lonies. 



Restraints 
on the pa- 
pal juris- 
diction. 



After explaining the form of civil govern- 
ment in the Spanish colonies, and the state of 
the various orders of persons suBject to it, the 
peculiarities in their ecclesiastical constitution 
merit consideration. Notwithstanding the su* 
pierstitious veneration with which the Spaniards 
are devoted to the Holy See, the vigilant and 
jealous policy of Ferdinand early prompted 
him to take precautions against the introduc- 
tion of the papal dominion into America. With 
this view he solicited Alexander VI. for a grant 
to the crown of the tithes in all the newly dis- 
covered countries,t which he obtaiqed on con- 
dition of his making provision for the religious 
instruction of the natives. Soon after, Julius 11. 



* Gage's Survey, p. 85. 90. ICH. 119, &c. 

f Bulla Alex. VI. A. d. 1501, ap. Solorz. de Jure lod. ii. 
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conferred on him and his successors the rig^t ^9?,^ 
o£ patronage, and the absolute disposal of all 
ecclesiastical benefices there. ^ But these Pon- 
tiffii, unacquainted with the vahie of what he 
demanded, bestowed those donations with an 
inconsiderate liberality, which their successors 
have often lamented, and wished to recal. In 
consequence of those grants, the Spanish mo- 
narchs have become in effect the heads of the 
American church. In them the administration 
of its revenues is vested. Their nomination of 
' persons to supply vacant benefices is instantly 
confirmed by the Pope. Thus, in all Spanish 
America, authority of every species centers in 
the crown. There, no collision is known be- 
tween spiritual and temporal jurisdiction. The 
King is the only superior, his name alone is 
heard of, and no dependance upon any foreign 
power has been introduced. Papal bulls can* 
not be admitted into America, nor are they of 
any force there, until they have been previously 
examined and approved of by the Royal Council 
of the Indies ;t and if any bull should be sur- 
reptitiously introduced, and circulated in Ame- 
rica without obtaining that approbation, eccle- 
siastics are required not only to prevent it from 



* BuIIia Julii, ii. 1508, ap. Solorz. de Jure Ind. ii. 509. 
t RecopU. lib. i. tit. ix. 1. 2. and Autas del Consejo de 
las Indias, clxi. 
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BOOK taking eflfect, but to seize all the copies of it, 
s^^,^^ and transmit them to the Council of the Indies. 
To this limitation of the Papal jurisdiction, 
equally singular, whether tve consider the age 
and nation in which it was devised, or the jea- 
lous attention with which Ferdinand and his 
successors have studied to maintain it in futt 
force,t Spain is indebted, in a great measure, 
for the uniform tranquillity which has reigned 
in her American dominions. 

Form and The hierarchy is established in America in 
ments of the samc form as in Spain, with its full train of 
Aechurch j^j^jijjigjjQps^ bishops, deaus, and other digni- 
^^^^ taries. The inferior clergy are divided into 
three classes, under the denomination of Curas, 
DoctrineroSi and Missioneros. The first are 
parish priests in those parts of the country 
where the Spaniards have settled. The second 
have the charge of such districts as are inha- 
bited by Indians subjected to the Spanish go- 
vernment, and living under its protection. The 
third are employed in instructing and convert- 
ing those fiercer tribes which disdain submis- 
sion to the Spanish 3roke, and live in remote or 
inaccessible regions, to which the Spanish arms 
have not penetrated. So numerous are the 



♦ Recop. lib. i. tit. vii. 1.55. 

t Ibid. lib. L tit. vii. 1. 55. pasi^jtn. 
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ecclesiastics of aU those various orders^ and ^^^^ 
such the profuse liberality with which many of 
them are endowed, that the revenues of the 
church in America are immense. The Romish 
superstition appears with its utmost pomp in 
the New World. Churches and convents there 
are magnificent, and richly ad(»med ; and on 
high festivals, the display of gold and silver, 
and precious stones, is such as exceeds the 
conception of an European.* An ecclesiastical 
establishment so splendid and expensive, is un- 
favourable, as has been formerly observed, to 
the progress of rising colonies ; but in countries 
where riches abound, and the people are so de- 
lighted with parade, that religion must assume 
it in order to attract their veneration, this pro- 
pensity to ostentation has been indulged, and 
becomes less pernicious. 

The early institution of monasteries in the p^micioiit 
Spanish colonies, and the inconsiderate zeal in 
multiplying them, have been attended with con- 
sequences more fatal. In every new settlement, 
the first object should be to encourage pecula- 
tion, and to incite every citizen to contribute 
towards augmenting the number and strength 
of the community. During the youth and vi- 
gour of society, while there is room to spread. 



* Voy. de Ulloa, i. 430. 
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BOOK and sustenance is procured with facility, maff- 
s^g^yy^ kind increase with amazing rapidity. But the 
Spaniards had hardly taken possession of Ame- 
rica, when, with a most preposterous policy, 
they began to erect convents, where persons of 
both sexes were shut up, under a vow to defeat 
the purpose of nature, and to counteract the 
first of her laws. Influenced by a misguided 
piety, which ascribes transcendent merit to a 
state of celibacy, or allured by the prospect of 
that listless ease, which, in sultry climates, is 
deemed supreme felicity, numbers crowded into 
those mansions of sloth and superstition, and 
are lost to society. As none but persons of 
Spanish extract are admitted into the monas- 
teries of the New World, the evil is more sen- 
sibly felt, and every monk or nun may be con- 
sidered as an active person withdrawn from civil 
life. The impropriety of such foundations in 
any situation where the extent of territory re- 
quires additional hands to improve it, is so ob- 
vious, that some Catholic states have expressly 
prohibited any person in their colonies from 
taking the monastic vows.* Even the Spanish 
monarchs, on some occasions, seem to have 
been alarmed with the spreading of a spirit so 
adverse to the increase and prosperity of their 
colonies, that they have endeavoured to check 



Voy. de Ulloa, ii. 124. 
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it.* . But the Spaniards in America, more the- book 
roughly under the influence of superstition than 
their countrymen in Europe, and directed by 
ecclesiastics more bigotted and iHiterate, have 
conceived such an high opinion of monastic 
sanctity, that no regulations can restrain their 
zeal; and by the excess of their ill-judged 
bounty, religious houses have multiplied to a 
degree no less amazing than pernicious to so* 
ciety.t 

In viewing the state of colonies, where not 5^*J2? 
only the number but influence of ecclesiastics atdaia 
is so great, the character of this powerful body Amerin: 
is an object that merits particular attention. A 
considerable part of the secular clergy in Mexi- 
co and Peru are natives of Spain. As persons 
long accustomed, by their education, to the re* 
tirement and indolence of academic life, are 
more incapable of active enterprise, and less 
disposed to strike into new paths, than any or- 
der of men, the ecclesiastical adventurers by 
whom the American church is recruited, are 
commonly such as, from merit or rank in life, 
have little prospect of success in their own coun- 
try. Accordingly, the secular priests in the ^^T 



♦ Herrera, dec. v. lib. ix. c. 1, 2. Recop. lib. i. tit. iii. 
1. ly 2. ttt. iv. c. ii. Solorz. lib. iii. c. 23. 

t See Note XVIII. Page 328- 
VOL. IV. O 
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»^oK New World are still less distinguished than their 
\,m^y^ brethren in Spain for literary accomplishments 
of any species ; and though, by the ample pro* 
vision which has been made for the American 
church, many of its members enjoy the ease and 
independence which are favourable to the cul- 
tivation of science, the body of secular clergy 
has hardly, during two centuries and a half, 
produced one author whose works convey such 
useful information, or possess such a degree of 
merit, as to be ranked among those which at- 
tract the attention of enlightened nations. But 
of the re- the greatest part of the ecclesiastics in the Spa- 
* . nish settlements are regulars. On the disco- 

very of America, a new field opened to the 
pious zeal of the monastic orders ; and, with a 
becoming alacrity, they immediately sent forth 
missionaries to labour in it. The first attempt 
to instruct and convert the Americans was 
made by monks ; and, as soon as the conquest 
of any province was completed, and its eccle- 
siastical establishment began to assume some 
form, the Popes permitted the missionaries of 
the four mendicant orders, as a reward for their 
services, to accept of parochial charges in Ame- 
rica, to perform all spiritual functions, and to 
receive the tithes and other emoluments of the 
benefice, without depending on the jurisdiction 
of the bishop of the diocese, or being subject 
to his censures. In consequence of this, a new 
career of usefulness, as well as new objects of 
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ambition, presented themselves. Whenever a ^?l 
call is made for a fresh supply of missionaries, 
men of the most ardent and aspiring minds, im- 
patient under the restraint of a cloister, weary 
of its insipid uniformity, and fatigued with the 
irksome repetition of its frivolous functions, 
o^r their service with eagerness, and repair to 
the New World in quest of liberty and distinc- 
tion. Nor do they pursue distinction without 
success. The highest ecclesiastical honours, as 
well as the most lucrative preferments in Mexi- 
co and Peru, are often in the hands of regulars ; 
and it is chiefly to the monastic orders that the 
Americans are indebted for any portion of 
science which is cultivated among them. They 
are almost the only Spanish ecclesiastics from 
whom we have received any accounts, either of 
the civil or natural histoiy of the various pro- 
vinces in America. Some of them, thpugh 
deeply tinged with the indelible superstition of 
their profession, have published bdoks which 
give a favourable idea of their abilities. The 
natural and moral history of the New World, 
by the Jesuit Acosta, contains more accurate 
observations, perhaps, and more sound science, 
than are to be found in any description of re- 
mote countries published in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

But the same disgust with monastic life, to 
which* America is indebted for some instruc- 
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vi2^ tors of worth and abilities, filled it with others 
Sp^^Y**^ ^^ ^ ^^U different character. The giddy, the 
Dissolute .profligate, the avaricious, to whom the poverty 
some of and rigid discipline of a convent are mtoler- 
^' able, consider a mission to America as are- 
lease from mortification and bondage. There 
they soon obtain some parochial charge ; and 
far removed, by their situation, from the in- 
spection of their monastic superiors, and ex- 
empt, by their character, from the jurisdiction 
of their, diocesan,* they are hardly subject to 
any controul. According to the testimony of 
the most zealous catholics, many of the regular 
clergy in the Spanish settlements are not only 
destitute of the virtues becoming their profes- 
sion, but regardless of that external decorum 
and respect for the opinion of mankind, which 
preserve a semblance of worth where the reality 
is wanting. Secure of impunity, some regu- 
lars, in contempt of their vow of poverty, en- 
gage openly in commerce, and are so rapa- 
ciously eager in amassing wealth, that they 
become the most grievous oppressors of the 
Indians, whom it was their duty to have pro- 
tected. Others, with no less flagrant violation 
of their vow of chastity, indulge with little 
disguise in the most dissolute licentiousness.t 



* Avendanoy Thes. Indie, ii. 253* 
t See Note XIX. Page 329. 
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Various schemes have been proposed for boojc 
redressing enormities so manifest and so ofien- ^^^ymt^ 
sive. Several persons, no less eminent for 
piety than discernment, have contended, that 
the regulars, in conformity to the canons of 
the church, ought to be confined within the 
walls of their cloisters, and should no longer 
be permitted to encroach on the functions of 
the secular clergy. Some public-spirited ma- 
gistrates, from conviction of its being neces- 
sary to deprive the regulars of a privilege be- 
stowed at first with good intention, but of 
which time and experience had discovered the 
pernicious effects, openly countenanced the 
secular clergy in their attempts to assert their 
own rights. The Prince D'Esquilache, vice- leis, 
roy of Peru under Philip III., took measures 
so decisive and efiS^ctual for circumscribing the 
regulars within their proper sphere, as struck 
them with general consternation.* They had 
recourse to their usual arts. They alarmed 
the superstitious, by representing the proceed- 
ings of the viceroy as innovations fatal to reli- 
gion. They employed all the refinements of 
intrigue, in order to gain persons in power; 
and seconded by the powerful influence of the 
Jesuits, who claimed and: enjoyed all the privi- 
leges which belonged.to the mendicant orders 



* See Note XX. Page 332. 
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BOOK in America, they made a deep impression on a 
^^^ ^ bigotted prince, and a weak ministry. The 
ancient practice was tolerated. The abuses 
which it occasioned continued to increase, and 
the corruption of monks, exempt fi6m the 
restraints of discipline, and the inspection of 
any superior, became a disgrace to religion. 
At last, as the veneration of the Spaniards for 
the monastic orders began to abate, and the 
power of the Jesuits was on the decline, Ferdi- 
june 23. nand VI. ventured to apply the only effectual 
remedy, by issuing an edict, prohibiting regu- 
lars of every denomination from taking the 
charge of any parish with the cure of souls ; ^ 
and declaring, that on the, demise of the pre- 
sent incumbents, none but secular priests, sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of their diocesans, shall 
be presented to vacant benefices.* If this re- 
gulation is carried into execution with steadi- 
ness in any degree proportional to the wisdom 
with which it is framed, a very considerable 
reformation may take place in the ecclesiasti- 
cal state of Spanish America, and the secular 
clergy may gradually become a respectable 
body of men. The deportment of many eccle- 
siastics, even at present, seems to be decent 
and exemplary, otherwise we can hardly supn- 
pose that they would be h61d in such high 



* Real Cedula^ MS. penes me. 
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estimation, and possess such a wonderful as- ^>^'^ 
cendant over the minds of their countrymen, Wp^y*^ 
throughout all the Spanish settlements. 

But whatever merit the Spanish eccIesiastLcs smau pn>. 
in America may possess, the success of their «mverdii« 
endeavours in communicating the knowledge toChnX' 
of true religion to the Indians has been more •"*^* 
imperfect than might have been expected, 
either from the degree of their zeal, or from 
the dominion which they had acquired over 
that people. For this, various reasons may be 
assigned. The first missionaries, in their ar- 
dour to make proselytes, admitted the people 
of America into the Christian church, without 
previous instruction in the doctrines of religion, 
and even before they themselves had acquired 
such knowledge of the Indian language, as to 
be able to explain to the natives the mysteries 
of faith, or the precepts of duty. Resting up- 
on a subtle distinction in scholastic theology, 
between that degree of assent which is found- 
ed on a complete knowledge and conviction 
of duty, and that which may be yielded when 
both these are imperfect, they adopted this 
strange practice, no less inconsistent with the 
ispirit of a religion which addresses itself to the 
understanding of men, than repugnant to the 
dictates of reason. As soon as any body of 
people, overawed by dread of the Spanish 
power, moved by the example of their own 
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BOOK cbi^g, incited by levity, or yielding from mere 
ignorance, expressed the slightest desire of em^ 
bracing the religion of their conquerors, they 
were instantly baptized. While this rage of 
conversion continued, a single clergyman bap- 
tized in one day above five thousand Mexicans, 
and did not desist until he was so exhausted by 
fatigue, diat he was unable to lift his hands.* 
In the course of a few years after the reduc- 
tion of the Mexican empire, the sacrament of 
baptism was administered to more than four 
millions.t Proselytes adopted with such incon- 
siderate haste, and who were neither instruct- 
ed in the nature of the tenets to which it was 
supposed they had given assent, nor taught the 
absurdity of those which they were required to 
relinquish, retained their veneration for their 
ancient superstitions in full force, or mitagled 
an attachment to its doctrines and rites with 
that slender knowledge of Christianity which 
they had acquired. These sentiments the new 
converts transmitted to their posterity, into 
whose minds they have sunk so 46ep, th^t the 
Spanish ecclesiastics, with all their industry^ 
have not been able to eradicate them. The 
religious institutions of their ancestors are still 
remembered and held in honour by many of 



♦ P. Torribio, MS. Torquem. M on. Ind. Kb. xvi. c. 6. 
f Torribio, MS. Torquem. lib. xvi. c. 8. 
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the Indians, both in Mexico and Pern; and book 
whatever they: think themselves out of rewh 
of inspection by the Spaniards, they assemUe 
and celebrate their idolatrous rites.* 

But this is not the most insurmountable 
obstacle to the progress of Christianity among 
the Indians. The powers of their uncultivat- 
ed understandings are so limited, their observa- 
tions ^nd reflections reach so little beyond the 
mere objects of sense, that they seem hardly 
to have the capacity of forming abstract ideas, 
and possess not langualfe to express them. To 
such men, the sublime and spiritual doctrines 
of Christianity must be, in a great measure, in- 
comprehensible. The numerous and splendid 
ceremonies of the popish worship catch the 
eye, please and interest tbem ; but when their 
instructors attempt to explain the artides of 
faith with which those external observances 
are connected, though the Indians may listen 
with patience, they so little conceive the mean- 
ing of what they hear, that their acquiescence 
does not merit the name of belief. Their in- 
difference is still greater than their incapacity. 
Attentive only to the present moment, and 
engrossed by the objects before them, the In- 



* Voy. de Ulloa, i. S*!. Torquem. lib. xv. c. 23. lib. xvi. 
C.28. Gage, 171. 
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BOOK dians so seldom reflect upon what is paet, or 
take thought for what is to come, that neither 
the promises nor threats of religion make much 
impression upon them ; and while their fore- 
sight rarely extends so far as the next day, it 
is almost impossible to inspire them with so- 
licitude about the concerns -of a future world. 
Astonished equally at their slowness of com- 
prehension, and at their insensibility, some of 
the early missionaries pronounced them a race 
of men so brutish, as to be incapable of under- 
standing the first principles of religion. A 
council held at Lima dtcreed, that on account 
of this incapacity, they ought to be excluded 
from the sacrament of the Eucharist,* Though 
Paul III. by his famous bull issued in the year 
1537, declared them to be rational creatures, 
entitled to all the privileges of Christians ;t 
yet, after the lapse of two centuries, during 
which they have been members of the church, 
so imperfect are their attainments in know- 
ledge, that very few possess such a portion ot 
spiritual discernment as to be deemed worthy 
of being admitted to^the holy communion.^ 
From this idea of their incapacity and imper- 
fect knowledge of religion, when the zeal of 



* Torquem. lib. xvi. c. 20. 

t Torquem. lib. xvi. c. 25. Garcia, Origen, 311. 

t Voy. de Ulloa, i. 34-3. 
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Pfaiiip II. established the Inqumtion in Ame- book 
rica in IJbe year 1570, the Indians were ex- 
empted from ,tbe jurisdiction of that severe 
tribunal,* and still continue under the inspec- 
tion of their diocesans. Even after the most 
perfect instruction, theii* faith is held to be 
feeble and dubious ; and though some of them 
have been taught the learned languages, and 
have gone through the ordinary course of aca- 
demic education with applause, their frailty 
is still so much suspected, that few Indians are 
either ordained priests, or received into any 
religious order.t 

From this brief survey some idea may be ^^^^^ 
formed of the interior state of the Spanish co- 
lonies. The various productions with which 
they supply and enrich the mother coantryf 
and the system of commercial intercourse be- 
tween them, come next in order to be explain- 
ed. If the dominions of Spain in the New 
World had been of such moderate extent as 
bore a due projfortion to the parent state, the 
progress of Her colonizing might have been at- 
tended with the same benefit as that of other 
nations. But when, in less than half a cen- 
tury, her inconsiderate rapacity had seized on 



* Recop. lib. vi. tit. i. 1. 35. 

t Torquem. lib. xvii. c. 13. See Note XXI. Page 332. 
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^^^ countries larger than all Europe, her inability 
to fill such vast regions with a number of inha- 
bitants sufficient for the cultivation of them, 
was so obvious, as to give a wrong direction.to 
all the efforts of the colonists. They did not 
form compact settlements^ where industry, cir- 
cumscribed within, proper limits, both in its 
views and operations, is conducted with that 
sober persevering spirit, which gradually con- 
verts whatever is in its possession to a proper 
use, and derives thence the greatest advantage. 
Instead of this, the Spaniards, seduced by tibe 
boundless prospect which opened to them, di- 
vided their possessions in America into go- 
vernment of great extent. As their number 
was too small to attempt the regular culture of 
the immense provinces which they occupied 
rather than peopled, they bent their attention 
to a few objects that allured them with hopes 
of sudden and exorbitant gain, and turjoed away 
with contempt from the humbler paths of in- 
dustry, which lead more slowly, but with greater 
certainty, to wealth, and increase of national 
strength. t 

From their Of all the methods by which riches may be 
acquired, that of searching for. the precious 
metals is one of the most inviting to men, who 
are either unaccustomed to the regular assi- 
duity with which the culture of the earth and 
the operations of commerce must be. carried 
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on, or who are so enterprising and rapacious as *i?J?^ 
not to be satisfied with the gradual returns of 
profit which they yield. Accordingly, as soon 
as the several countries in America were sub- 
jected to the dominion of Spain, this was al- 
most the only method of acquiring wealth which 
occurred to the adventurers by whom they were . 
conquered. Such provinces of the continent 
as did not allure them to settle, by the pro* 
spect of their affording gold and silver, were 
totally neglected. Those in which they met 
with a disappointment of the sanguine expec- 
tations they had formed, were abandoned. 
Even the value of the islands, the first fruits of 
their discoveries, and the first object of their 
attention, sunk so much in their estimation 
when the mines which had been opened in 
them were exhausted, that they were deserted 
by many of the planters, and left to be occu- 
pied by more industrious possessors. All 
crowded to Mexico and Peru, where the quan- 
tities of gold and silver found among the na- 
tives, who searched for them with Itttie. indus- 
try and less skilly promised an unexhausted 
store, as the recompense of more intelligent 
and persevering efforts. 

During several years, the ardour of their ^^^*^ 
researches was kept up by hope, rather than Potoa and 
success. At length the rich silver mines of ^■*''''®**^ 
Potosi, in Peru, were accidentally discovered 
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BOOK in the year 1545,* by an Indian, as he was 
clambering up the mountain, in pursuit of a 
liama which had strayed from his flock. Soon 
after, the mines of Sacotecas, in New Spain, 
little inferior to the other in value, were open- 
ed. From that time, successive discoveries 
have been made in both colonies, and silver 
mines are now so numerous, that the working 
of them, and of some few mines of gold in the 
provinces of Tierra Firm6 and the New King- 
dom of Granada, has become the capital oc- 
cupation of the Spaniards, and is reduced into 
a system no less complicated than interesting. 
To describe the nature of the various ores, the 
mode of extracting them from the bowels of 
the earth, and to explain the several processes 
by which the metals are separated from the 
substances with which they are mingled, either 
by the action of fire, or the attractive powers^ 
oif mercury, is the province of the natural phi- 
losopher or chymist, rather than of the histo- 
rian. 

lUchcs The exuberant profusion with which the 

^eid. ^ mountains of the New World poured forth 
their treasures astonished mankind, who had 
been accustomed hitherto to receive a penu- 
rious supply of the precious metals from the 



* Fernandez, p.l. lib. xi. c«ll. 
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more scanty stores contained in the mines of ^^^ 
the ancient hemisphere. According to princi- 
pies of computation which appear to be ex- 
tremely moderate, the quantity of gold and sil- 
ver that has been regularly entered in the ports 
of Spain, is equal in value to four millions Ster- 
ling annually, reckoning from the year 1492, 
in which America was discovered, to the pre^ 
sent time. This, in two hundred and eighty- 
three years, amounts to eleven hundred and 
thirty-two millions. Immense as this sum is, 
the Spanish writers contend, that as much more 
ou^t to be added to it, in consideration of 
treasure which has been extracted from the 
mines, and imported fraudulently into Spain, 
without paying duty to the King. By this aC'- 
count, Spain has drawn from the New World 
a supply of wealth, amounting at least to two 
thousand millions of pounds Sterling.* 

The mines which have yielded this aitoazinff Sp^t to 

^ , , ® which thfe 

quantity of treasure, are not worked at the gives nse. 
expense of the crown or of the public. In 
order to encourage private adventurers, the 
person who discovers and works a new vein, is 
entitled to the property of it. Upon laying 
his claim to such a discovery before the gover- 



* Uztariz, Theor. y Pract. de Commercia, c. 3. Herrera, 
dec. viii. lib. xi. c. 15. See Note XXII. Page S39. 
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^S??- nor of the province, a certain extent of }and if 
^«py^/ measured off, and a certain number of Indians 
allotted bim, under the obligation of his open- 
ing the mine within a limited time, and of his 
paying the customary duty to the King for 
what it shall produce. Invited by the facility 
with which such grants are obtained, and en- 
couraged by some striking examples of success 
in this line of adventure ; not only the san- 
guine and the bold, but the timid and diffi- 
dent, enter upon it with astonishing ardour. 
With vast objects always in view, fed continu- 
ally with hope, and expecting every moment 
that fortune will unveil her secret stores, and 
give up the wealth which they contain to their 
wishes, they deem every other occupation in- 
sipid and uninteresting. The charms of this 
pursuit, like the rage for deep play, are so be- 
witching, and take su9h full possession of the 
mind, as even to give a new bent to the natu- 
ral temper. Under its influence, the* cautious 
become enterprising, and the covetous profuse. 
Powerful as this charm naturally is, its force 
- is augmented by the arts of an order of men 
known in Peru by the cant name of searchers^ 
These are commonly persons of desperate for- 
tune, who, availing themselves of some skill in 
mineralogy, accompanied with the insinuating 
manner and confident pretensions peculiar to 
projectors, address the wealthy and the credu- 
lous. By plausible descriptions of the appear- 
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ances which they have discovered of ridi veins 
hitherto unexplored ; by producing, when re* 
quisite, specimens of promising ore ; by affirm- 
ing, with an imposing assurance, that success is 
certain, and that the expense must be trifling, 
they seldom fail to persuade. An assocuition 
is formed ; a small sum is advanced by each 
copartner ; the mine is opened ; the searcher 
is intrusted with the sole direction of every 
operation ; unforeseen difficulties occur ; new 
demands of money are made ; but,- amidst a 
succession of disappointments and delays, hope 
is never extinguished, and the ardour of ex- 
pectation hardly abates. For it is observed, 
that if any person once enter this seducing 
path, it is almost impossible to return : his 
ideas alter ; he seems to be possessed with ano- 
ther spirit ; visions, of imaginary wealth are 
continually before his eyes, and he thinks, and 
speaks, and dreams of nothing else.* 

Such is the spirit that must be forme4# Ft<«ieff«ct« 
wherever the active exertions of any society 
are chiefly employed in working mines of gold 
and silver. No spirit is more adverse to such 
improvements in agriculture and commerce, 
as render a nation really opulent. If the sys. 
tem of administration in the Spanlish colonies 



* Ulloa, Entreten. p. 223. 
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BOOK had been founded upon principles of sound 
policy, the power said ingenuity of the legis* 
lature would have been exerted with as much 
ardour in restraining its subjects from such 
pernicious industry, as is now employed in 
alluring them towards it. " Projects of min- 
ing/' (says a good judge of the political con- 
duct of nations,) " instead of replacing the 
capital employed in them, together with the 
ordinary profit of stock, commonly absorb both 
capital and profit. They are the projects, 
therefore, to which, of sdl others, a prudent 
lawgiver, who desired to increase the capital 
of his nation, would least choose to give any 
extraordinary encouragement, or to turn to** 
wards them a greater share of that capital than 
would go to them of its own accord. Such, in 
reality, is the absurd confidence which all men 
have in their own good fortune, that wherever 
there is the least probability of success, too 
great a share of it is apt to go to them of its 
own accord."* But in the Spanis];i colonies, 
government is studious to cherish a spirit which 
it should have laboured to depress, and, by the 
sanction of its approbation, augments (hat in- 
considerate credulity, which has turned the 
active industry of Mexico and Peru into such 
an impropei^ channel. To this may be imput- 



* Dr Smith's Inquiry, &c. ii. 155. 
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ed the slender progress which Spanish Ame- book 
rica has made, dunng two centniies and a half, 
either in useful manufactures, or in those lu- 
crative branches of cultivation which furnish 
the colonies of other nations with their staple 
commodities. In comparison with the pre- 
dous metals, every bounty of nature is so much 
despised, that this extravagant idea of their 
value has mingled with the idiom of language 
in America, and the Spaniards settled there 
denominate a country rich, not from the ferti- 
lity of its soil, the abundance of its crops, or 
the exuberance of its pastures, but on account 
of the minerals which its mountains contain. 
In quest of these they abandon the delightful 
plains of Peru and Mexico, and resort to bar- 
ren and uncomfortable regions, where they 
have built some of the largest towns which 
they possess in the New World. As the acti- 
vity and enterprise of the Spaniards originally 
took this direction, it is now so difficult to 
bend them a different way, that although, from 
various causes, the gain of working mines is 
much decreased, the fascination continues, and 
almost every person, who takes any active part 
in the commerce 6f New Spain or Peru, is still 
engaged in some adventure of this kind.* 



* See Note XXIII. Page 339. 
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BOOK But though mines are the chief obiect of the 
VIII • . ■ 
N,.^.^^ Spaniards, and the precious metals which these 

othercom- yield form the principal article in their com- 
modities of '.t A • aI- !• ^•1 A ' 

tiie Spanish mercc with Amenca j the fertile countnes 
colonies. ^jjich they possess there, abound with other 
commodities of such value or scarcity, as to 
attract a considerable degree of attention. Co- 
chineal is a production almost peculiar to New 
Spain, of such demand in commerce, that the 
sale is always certain, and it yields such pro- 
' fit, as amply rewards the labour and care em- 
ployed in rearing the curious insects of which 
this valuable drug is composed, and preparing 
it for the market. Quinquina, or Jesuits* Bark, 
the most salutary simple, perhaps, and of most 
restorative virtue, that Providence, in compas- 
sion to human infirmity, has made known unto 
tnan, is found only in Peru, to which it afibrds 
a lucrative branch of commerce. The Indigo 
of Guatimala is superior in quality to that of 
any province of America, and cultivated to a 
considerable extent. Cacao, though not pecu- 
liar to the Spanish colonies, attains to its high- 
est state of perfection there, and, from the 
great consumption of chocolate in Europe, as 
well as in America, is a valuable commodity. 
The Tobacco of Cuba, of more exquisite flavour 
than any brought from the New World ; thfe 
Sugar raised in that island, in Hispaniola, and 
in New Spain, together with drugs of various 
kinds, may be mentioned among the natural 
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^toductibns of America If^hich enrich the Spa* ^9^ 
nish commerce. To these must be added an s.^^^ 
article of no inconsiderable account, the expor- 
tation of hides f for which^ as well as for many 
of those Wihich I have enumerated, the Spa- 
^iards are more indebted to the wonderful fer- 
tiiitj of the country, than to their own fore- 
sight and industry. The domestic animals of 
£urope, particularly horned cattle, have multi- 
plied in the New World with a rapidity which 
almost exceeds belief. A few years after the 
Spaniards settled there, the herds of tame cat- 
tle became so numerous, that their proprietors 
reckoned them by thousands.* Less attention 
being paid to. them, as they continued to in- 
crease, they were suffered to run wild, and 
spreading over a country of boundless extent, 
under a miid climate, and covered with rich 
pasture, their number became immense. They 
range over the vast plains which extend from 
Buenos-Ayres towards the Andes, in herds 
of thirty or forty thousand ; and the unlucky 
traveller who once falls in among them, may 
proceed several days before he can disentangle 
himself from among the crowd that covers the 
face of the earth, and seems to have no end. 
They are hardly less numerous in New Spain, 



* Oviedo ap. Ramus, iii. lOK B. Hakluyt, iii. 466. 
511. 
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^PK and in several oti^r provuices : they are kiUed 
merely for the $pke pf their bide« i ami the 
slaughter at certain se^^ons is so great, that the 
stench of their carca$e3» which are left in the 
field, would infect the air, if large packs of wild 
dogs, and vast flocks of gallinazos^ or American 
vultures, the most voracious of all the feathered 
kind, did not instantly devour them. The 
number of those hides exported in every fleet 
to Europe is very great, and is a lucrative 
branch of commerce.* 

Almost all these may be considered as staple 
commodities peculiar to America, and different, 
if we except that last mentioned,,from the pro- 
ductions of the mother country. 

Advantages When the importation into Spain of those 
dinivesf^ varipus articlcs from her colonies first became 
active and considerable, her interior ind^istry 
and manufactures were in a state so prosperous, 
that with the product of these she was able 
both to purchase the commodities of the New 
World, and to answer its growing demands. 
Under the reigns of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
and Charles V. Spain was one of the most in- 



* Acosta, lib.iii. c.SS. Ovalle, Hist, of Chili ; Church. 
Collect, iii. 47. sep. Ibid. v. p. 680. 692. tettres Edif. 
xiii. 235. Feuille, i. 249. 
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dustrious countries in Europe. Her manufac- book 
tures in wooU and flax, and silk, were so ex- >«i^/w 
tensive, as not only to furnish what was suffi- 
cient for her own consumpticHi, but to afford 
a surplus for exportation. When a market for 
them, formerly unknown, and to which she 
ahme had access^ opened in America, she had 
recourse to hei" domestic store, and found there 
an abundant supply.* This new employment 
must naturally have added vivacity to the spi- 
rit of industry. Nourished and invigorated by 
iU the manufactures, the population and wealth 
of Spain, might have gone on increasing in the 
same proportion with the growth of her colo- 
nies. Not was the state of the Spanish marine 
at this period less flourishing than that of its 
manufactures. In the beginning of the six- 
teenth century f Spain is said to have possessed 
above a thousand merchant ships,t a number 
probably far superior to that of any nation in 
Europe in that age. By the aid which foreign 
trade and domestic industry give reciprocally 
td each other in their progress, the augmenta- 
tion of both must have been rapid and exten- 
sive, and Spain might have received the same 
accession of opulence and vigour from her ac- 
quisitions in the New World, that other powers 
hav6 derived from their colonies there. 



♦ See Note XXIV, Page 841 . t Campomanes, il. 140. 
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^^jK But various causes prevented this. The 
v»^yw same thing h^pens to nations as to indivi*- 
why^ duals. Wealth, which flows in gradually, and 
nowdwive With moderate increase, feeds and nourishes 
that activity which is friendly to commerce^ 
and calls it forth into vigorous and well con-^ 
ducted exertions ; but when opulence pours in 
suddenly, and with too full a stream, it over- 
turns all sober plans of industry, and brings 
along with it a taste for what is wild and extra- 
vagant, and daring in business or in action. 
Such was the great and sudden augmentation 
of power and revenue, that the possession of 
America brought into Spain ; and some symp* 
toms of its pernicious influence upon the pt^- 
tical operations of that monarchy soon began 
to appear. For a considerable time, however, 
the supply of treasure from the New World 
was scanty and precarious ; and the genius of 
Charles V. conducted public measures with 
such prudence, that the effects of this influence 
were little perceived. But when Philip II. 
ascended the Spanish throne, with talents far 
inferior to those of his father, and remittances 
from the colonies became a regular and con- 
siderable branch of revenue, the fatal operation 
of this rapid change in the state of the king- 
dom, both on the monarch and his people, was 
at once conspicuous* Philip, possessing that 
spirit of unceasing assiduity which often cha- 
racterizes the ambition of men of moderate 
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talents, entertained such an high opinion of book 
his own resources, that he thought nothing >_r -^ 
too arduous for htm to undertake. Shut up 
himself in the soiitude of the Escurial, he 
troubled and annoyed all the nations around 
him. He waged open war with the Dutch 
and English ; he encouraged and aided a re- 
bellious faction in France } he conquered Por- 
tugal) and maintained armies and garrisons in 
Italy, Africa, and both the Indies. By such 
a multiplicity of great and complicated opera* 
tioDs, pursued with ardour during the course 
of a long retgn^ Spain was drained both of men 
and money. Under the weak administration 
of his successor, Philip III. the vigour of the 
nation continued to decrease, and sunk into 
the lowest decline, when the inconsiderate l»- 
gotry of that monarch expelled skt once near a a.iw i$n. 
million of his most industrious subjects, at the 
very time when the exhausted state of the 
kingdom required some extraordinary exertion 
of pc^itical wisdom to augment its numbers, 
and to revive its strength. Early in the seven- 
teenth century, Spain felt such a diminution in 
the number of her people, that j&om inability 
to recruit her armies, she was obliged to con- 
tract her operations. Her flourishing manu- 
factures were fallen into decay. Her fleets, 
'which had been the terror of all Europe, were 
ruined. Her extensive foreign commerce was 
lost. The trade between diflferent parts of her ^ 
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BOOK own dominions was interrupted, and the shipd 
which attempted to carry it on were taken and 
plundered by enemies whom she once decided. 
Even agriculture, the primary object of indus- 
try in every prosperous state, was neglected ; 
and one of the most fertile countries in Europe 
hardly raised what was sufficient for the sup- 
port of its own inhabitants. 

Sn^'tf ^ In proportion as the population and manu- 
twde. factures of the parent state declined, the de- 
mands of her colonies continued to increase. 
The Spaniards, like their monarchs, intoxicat- 
ed with the wealth which poured in annually 
upon them, deserted the' paths of industry to 
which they had been accustomed, and repaired 
with ekgemess to those regions from which this 
opulence issued. By this rage of emigration, 
another drain was opened, and the strength o£ 
the colonies augmented by exhausting that irf 
the mother country. All those emigrants, a» 
well as the adventurers who had at first settled 
in America, depended absolutely upon Spain 
for almost every article of necessary consiimp- 
tion. Engaged in more aliuring and lucrative 
pursuits, or prevented by restraints which go- 
vernment imposed, they could not turn th^'r 
own attention towards establishing the manu- 
factures requisite for comfortable subsistence. 
They received (as I have observed in another 
place) their clothing, their furniture, whatever 
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ministers to the ease or luxury of life, and book 
even their instruments of labour, from Europe* 
Spain, thinned of people, and decreasing in in- 
dustry, was unable to supply their growing de- 
mands. She had recourse to her neighbours. 
The manufactures of the Low Countries, of 
England, of France, and of Italy, which her 
wants called into existence, or animated with 
new vivacity, furnished in abundance whatever 
she required. In vain did the fundamental law 
concerning the exclusion of foreigners from 
trade with America, oppose this innovation. 
Necessity, more powerful than any statute^ de- 
feated its operation, and constrained the Spa- 
niards themselves to concur in eluding it. The 
English, the French, and Dutch, relying on the 
fidelity aiid honour of Spanish merchants, who 
lend their names to cover the deceit^ send out 
their manufactures, to America, and receive the 
^corbitant price for which they are sold there, 
either in specie, or in the rich commodities of 
the New World. Neither the dread of danger, 
nor the allurement of profit, ever induced a 
Spanish factor to betray or defraud the person 
who confided in him ;* and that probity, which 
is the pride ^nd distinction of the nation, con- 
tributes to its ruin. In a short time, not above 
a twentieth part of the commodities exported 
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vm^ to America was of Spanish growth or fabric* 
All the rest was the property of foreign mer* 
chants, though entered in the name of Spa- 
niards. The treasure of the New World may 
be said henceforward not to have belonged to 
Spain. Before it reached Europe, it was anti- 
cipated as the price of goods purchased from 
foreigners. That wealth which, by an internal 
circulation, would have spread through eacfa 
vein of industry, and have conveyed life and 
move^lent to every branch of manufacture^ 
flowed out of the kingdom with such a rapid 
course, as neither enriched nor animated it« 
On the other hand, the artisans of rival nations, 
encouraged by this quick sale of their commo* 
dities, improved so much in skill and industry, 
as to be able to afford them at a rate so low, 
that the manufactures of Spain, which could not 
vie with theirs either in quality or cheapness 
of work, were still farther depressed. This de* 
structiye commerce drained off the riches of the 
nation faster, and more completely, than even 
the extravagant schemes of ambition carried on 
by its monarchs. Spain was so much astonisb* 
ed and distressed, at beholding her American 
treasures vanish almost as soon as th^ were 
imported, that Philip III. unable to supply 
what was requisite in circulation, issued an 
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edict, by which he endeavoured to raise copper ^S95 
mouey to a value in currency nearly equal to 
that of silver ;* and the lord o£ the Peruvian 
and Mexican mines was reduced to a wretched 
expedient, which is the last resource of petty 
impoverished states. 

Thus the possessions of Spain in America 
have not proved a source of population and of 
wealth to her, in the same manner as those of 
c^her nations. In the countries of Europe, 
where the spirit of industry subsists in full vi- 
gour, every person settled in such colonies as 
are similar in their situation to those of Spain, 
is supposed to give employment to three or four 
at home in supplying his wants.t But where- 
ever the mother country cannot afford this 
supply, every emigrant may be considered as 
a citizen lost to the community, and strangers 
must reap all the benefit of answering his de- 
mands. 

Such has been the internal state of Spain increMed 
from the close of the sixteenth century, and mode or ro- 
such her inability to supply the growing wants ^^^^ 
of her colonies. The fatal eflfects of this dis- ^ ^^~^ 

nca. 

prop(»rtion between their demands, and herca- 
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BOOK pacity of aaswering tfaetn, have been much in- 
creased by the mode in which Spain has endra- 
voured to regulate the intercourse between the 
motiier country and the colonies. It is from 
her idea of monopolizing the trade i^ith Ame- 
rica, and debarring her subjects there from 
any communication with foreigners, that all her 
jealous and systematic arrangements have arisen. 
These are so singular in their nature and con- 
sequences, as to merit a particular explanaticm. 
In order to secure the monopoly at which she 
aimed, Spain did not vest the trade with her 
colonies in an exclusive company, a plan which 
has been adopted by nations more commercial, 
and at a period when mercantile policy was an 
ofcject of greater attention, and ought to have 
been better understood. The Dutch gave up 
the whole trade with their colonies, both in the 
Eaist and West Indies, to exclusive companies* 
The English, the French, the Danes, have imi« 
tated their example with respect to the Ea^- 
Indian commerce ; and the two former have 
laid a simikr restraint upon some branches of 
their trade with the New World. The wit of 
man cknnot, perhaps, devise a method f(n^ 
checking the progress of industry and popula* 
tion in a new colony more effectual than this. 
The interest of the colony, and of the exclu- 
sive company, must in every point be diametri- 
cally opposite ; and as the latter possesses such 
advantages in this unequal contest, that it can 
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prescribe at pleasure the terihs of intercourse^ bo^k 
the former must not only buy dear and sell 
cheap, but must su^r the mortification of hav* 
ing the increase of its surplus stock discourag- 
ed by those very persons to whom alone it can 
dispose of its productions.* 

Spain, it is probable, was preserved from iw^cpn- 
falling into this error of policy, by the high port in 
ideas which she early formed concerning the ®^"* 
riches of the New World. Gold and silver 
were commodities of too high value to vest 
a monopoly of them in private hands. The 
-crown wished to retain the direction of a com- 
merce so inviting ; and, in order to secure that, 
ordained the cargo of every ship fitted out for 
America to be inspected by the officers of the 
Casa de Contratacion in Seville, before it could 
receive a license to make the voyage; and 
th^t on its return, a report of the commodities 
which it brought should be made to the same 
3oard, before it could be permitted to land 
t^em. In consequence of this regulation, all 
the trade of Spain with the New World cen- 
tered originally in the port of Seville, and was 
gradually brought into a form, in which it has 
been conducted, with little variation, from the 
middle of the sixteenth century almost to our 
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BOOK own times. For the greater security of the 
valuable cargoes sent to America, as well as 
for the more easy prevention of fraud, the com- 
merce of Spain with its colonies is carried on 
by fleets which sail under strong convoys. 
These fleets, consisting of two squadrons, one 
distinguished by the name of the Guleons, the 
other by that of the Flota^ are equipped a'n- 
nually. Formerly they took their departure 
from Seville; but as the port of Cadiz has 
been found more commodious, they have sailed 
from it since the year 1720. 

Carried on The Gralcous dcstiucd to supply Ticrra 
lions, ^ Firm^, and the kingdoms of Peru and Chili, 
with almost every article of luxur}^ or neces- 
sary consumption, that an opulent people can 
demand, touch flrst at Carthagena, and then 
at Porto-Bello. To the former, the merchanti 
of Santa Martha, Caraccas, the New Kingdom 
of Granada, and several other provinces, resort 
The latter is the great mart for the rich com- 
merce of Peru and Chili. At the season when 
the Galeons are expected, the product of all 
the mines in these two kingdoms, together with 
their other valuable commodities, is transport- 
ed by sea to Panama. From thence, as soon 
as the appearance of the fleet from Europe 
is announced, they are conveyed across the 
Isthmus, partly on mules, and partly down the 
river Chagre, to Porto-Bello. This paltry vil- 

55 
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lage, the climate of i«?hich, from the pernicious ^£f?^ 
union of excessive heat, continual moisture, v^yw 
and the putrid exhalations arising from a rank 
soil, is nK>re fatal to life than any perhaps in 
the known world, is immediately filled with 
people. From being the residence of a few 
negroes and mulattoes, and of a miserable gar- 
rison relieved every three months, Porto-Bello 
assumes suddenly a very different aspect, and 
its streets are crowded with opulent merchants 
from every comer of Peru, and the adjacent 
provinces. A fair is opened; the wealth of 
America is exchanged for the manufactures of 
Europe; and, during its prescribed term of 
forty days, the richest traffic on the face of the 
earth is begun and finished, with that simpli- 
city of transaction, and that unbounded confi** 
dence, which accompany extensive commerce.* 
The Flota holds its course to Vera Cruz. The Mid fiou. 
treasures and com;nodities of New Spain, and 
the depending provinces, which were deposited 
at Puefola de los Angeles, in expectation of its 
arrival, are carried thither ; and the commer- 
cial operations of Vera Cruz, conducted in the 
ssyne manner with those of Porto-Bello, are in- 
ferior to them only in importance and value. 
Both fleets, as soon as they have completed 
their cargoes from America, rendezvous at 



♦ See Note XXV. Page 343. 
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the Havanna, and return in company to £u- 
rop6* 

The trade of Spain with her colonies, while 
thus fettered and restricted, came necessarily 
to be conducted with the same spirit, and upon 
the same principles, as that of an exclusive 
company. Being confined to a single port, it 
was of course thrown into a few hands, and 
almost the whole of it was gradually engrossed 
by a small number of wealthy houses, formerly 
in Seville, and now in Cadiz. These, by com- 
binations which they can easily form, may 
altogether prevent that competition which pre- 
serves commodities at their natural price ; and 
by acting in concert, to which they are prompt- 
ed by their mutual interest, they may raise or 
lower the value of them at pleasure. In con- 
sequence of this, the price of European goods 
in America is always high, and often exorbi- 
tant. A hundred, two hundred, and even 
three hundred per cent, are profits not uncom- 
mon in the commerce of Spain with her colo- 
nies.* From the same engrossing spirit it fre- 
quently happens, that traders of the second 
order, whose warehouses do not contain a com- 
plete assortment of commodities for the Ame- 
rican market, cannot purchase from the more 
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opulent merchants such goods as they want^ ^ book 
a lower price than that for which they are sold 
in the colonies. With the same vigilant jea- 
lousy that an exclusive company guards against 
the intrusion of the free trader, those over- 
grown monopolists endeavour to check the 
progress of ^very one whose encroachments 
they dread.* This restraint of the American 
commerce to one port, not only affects its do- 
mestic state, but limits its foreign operations. 
A monopolist may acquire more, and certainly 
will hazard less, by a confined trade which 
yields exorbitant profit, than by an extensive 
commerce, in which he receives only a mode- 
rate return of gain. It is often his interest 
not to enlarge, but to circumscribe the sphere 
of his activity ; and, instead of calling forth 
more vigorous exertions of commercial indus- 
try, it may be the object of his attention to 
check and set bounds to them. By some such 
maxim, the mercantile policy of Spain seems 
to have regulated its intercourse with America. 
Instead of furnishing the colonies with Euro- 
pean goods in such quantity as might render 
both the price and the profit moderate, the 
merchants of Seville and Cadiz seem to have 
supplied them with a sparing hand, that the 
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BOOK eagerness of competition amongst customers 
-_ ^ obliged to purchase in a scanty market, might 
enable the Spanish factorjs to dispose of their 
cargoes with exorbitant gain. About the 
middle of the last century, when the exclusive 
trade to America from Seville was in its most 
flourishing state, the burden of the two united 
squadrons of the Galeons and Flota did not 
exceed twenty-seven thousand five hundred 
tons.* The supply which sudi a fleet could 
carry, must have been very inadequate to the 
demands of those populous and extensive colo- 
nies, which dep^ided upon it for all the luxu- 
ries, and many of the necessari^ of life. 

Remedies Spain early became sensible of her declen- 
propowd. ^.^^ g^^^ j^^^ former prosperity ; and many 

respectable and virtuous citizens employed 
their thoughts in devising methods for reviv- 
ing the decaying industry and conmerce of 
dieir country. From the violence of the re- 
medies proposed, we may judge how desperate 
and fatal the malady qipeared. Some, con- 
founding a vicdation of police with criminality 
against the state, contended, that in order to 
check illicit commerce, every person convicted 
of carrying it on should be punished with 
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deaths and confiscation of aU his effects.* ^^ok 
Others, forgetting the distinction between *_,-^w 
civil offences and acts of impiety, insisted, 
that contraband trade should be ranked among 
the crimes reserved for the cognizance of the 
Inquisition ; that such as were guilty of it 
might be tried and punished, according to the 
Secret and summary form in which that dread- 
ful tribunal exercises its jurisdiction.t Others, 
uninstructed by observing the pernicious effects 
of monopolies in every country where they 
have been established, have proposed to vest 
the trade with America in exclusive companies, 
which interest would render the most vigilant 
guardians of the Spanish commerce against the 
encroachment of interloper8.t 

Besides these wild projects, many schemes, 
better digested and more beneficial, were sug* 
gested. But under the feeble monarchs with 
whom the reign of the Austrian line in Spain 
closed, incapacity and indecision are conspi* 
cuous in every department of government. In* 
stead of taking for their model the active ad- 
ministration of Oharles V. they afl^ted to imi- 
tate the cautious procrastinating wisdom of 



* M. de Santa Cruz, Comercia Suelto, p. 142. 

f Moncada, Restauracion Politica de Espagna, p. 41. 

t Zavalla y Augnon, Representacion, &c. p. 190. 
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BOOK Philip II. ; an<t destitute of his talents, thejr 
%,^„Y^ deliberated perpetually, but deteroiiued no- 
thing. No remedy was applied to the evils 
under which the national commerce, domestie 
as well a6 foreign, languished* These evils 
continued to increase ; and Spain, with domi- 
nions more extensive and more opulent than 
any European state, possessed neither vigour, 
nw money,* nor industry. At length, the 
violence of a great national convulsion routed 
the slumbering genius of Spain. The efforts 
of the two contending parties in the civil war^ 
kindled by the dispute concerning the succes- 
sion of the crown at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, called forth, in some degree, the ancient 
spirit and vigour of the nation* While mea 
were thus forming,, capable of adopting senti- 
ments more liberal than those which had in- 
fluenced the councils of the monarchy during 
the course of a century, Spain derived from an 
unes;pected source the means of availing itself 
of their talents. The various powers who fa- 
voured the pretensions either of the Austrian 
or Bourbon candidate for the Spanish throng 
sent formidable fleets and armies to their sup- 
port : France, England, and Holland, remitted 
immense sums to Spain. These were spent in 
the provinces which became the theatre of 
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war. Part of the American treasure, of which ^^^ 
foreigners had drained the kingdom, ftowed 
back thither. Prom this era, one of the most 
intelligent Spanish authors dates the revival 
of the monarchy; and, however humiliating 
the truth may be, he acknowledges, that it is 
to her enemies liis country is indebted for the 
acquisition of a fund of circulating specie, in 
some measure adequate to the exigencies of 
the public* 

As soon as the Bourbons obtained quiet pos* step to- 
session of the throne, they discerned this change ^mJamt 
in the spirit of the people, and in the state of ^,^1^ 
the nation, and took advantage of it ; for al- nM»Mdi% 
though that family has not given monarchs to 
Spain remarkable for superiority of genius, they 
have all been beneficent princes, attentive to 
the happiness of their subjects, and s<Jicitous 
to promdte it. It was accordingly the first ob- 
ject of Philip V. to suppress an innovation 
which had crept in during the course of the 
war, and had overturned the whole system of 
the Spanish commerce with America,* The 
English and Dutch, by their superiority in naval 
power, having acquired such command of the 
sea as to cut off all intercourse between Spain 
and her colonies, Spain, in order to furnish her 
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BOOK subjects in America those necessaries of life 
^^py^ without which thej could not exist, and as tlie 
by exciud- only mcans of receiving from thence any part 
T&gaen of tb^r trcasure, departed so far &om the uimal 
^^J^j rigour of its maxims as to open the trade with 
Peru to her allies the French. The merchants 
of St Malo, to whom Louis ]£IV. grimted the 
privilege of this lucrative commerce, engaged 
in it with vigour, and carried it on upon prin- 
ciples very different from those of the f^niards* 
They supplied Peru with European commodi- 
ties at a moderate price, and not in stinted 
quiuitity. The goods which they imported 
were conveyed to evejfy province of Spanish 
America, in such -abundance as had never been 
known in any former period. If this inter- 
course had been continued, the expcHtation of 
Eurc^ean commodities from Spain must have 
ceased, and the dependence of the colonies on 
1715. the mother country have been at an end. The 
most peremptory injunctions were therefore 
issued, prohibiting the admission of foreign 
veiraels into any port of Peru or Chili,* and a 
Spanish squadron was employed to clear the 
Sou:di Sea of intruders, whose aid was no longer 
necessary. 



♦ Frezier, Voy. 256, B. Ulloa, Retab. ii. 10*, &c. Al- 
cedo y Herrera, Aviso, &c. 236. 
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But though^ on the cessation of the war ??J"^ 
which was terminated by the treaty of Utredit, ^^^ym^f 
Spain obtained relief from one encroachment bycheddiy 

'' , contrabftiid 

on her commercial system, she was exposed to tnde, 
another which she deemed hardly less perni- 
cious. As an inducement that might prevail 
with Queen Anne to conclude a peace, which 
France and Spain desired with equal ardour, 
Philip V. not only conveyed to Great Britain 
the Assiento^ or contract for supplying the Spa- particularly 
nish colonies with negroes, which had formerly English 
been enjoyed by France, . but granted it the c^^y. 
more extraordinary privilege of sending annu- 
ally to the fair of Porto-Bello a ship of five hun- 
dred tons, laden with European commodities. 
In consequence of this, British factories were 
established at Carthagena, Panama, Vera Cruz, 
Buenos- Ayres, and other Spanish settlements. 
The veil with which Spain had hitherto covered 
the state and transactions of her colonies was 
removed. The agents of a rival nation, resid- 
ing in the towns of most extensive trade, and 
of chief resort, had the best opportunities of 
becoming acquainted witilx the interior* condi- 
tion of the American provinces, of observ- 
ing their stated and occasional wants, and 
of knowing what commodities might be im- 
ported into them trith the greatest advan- 
tage. In consequence of information so au- 
thentic and expeditious, the merchants of Ja- 
maica and other English colonies who traded 
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BOOK to the Spanish main, were enabled to assort and 

VIIL . , . , .11 

proportion their cargoes so exactly to the de- 
mands of the market, that the contraband com- 
merce was carried on with a facility and to an 
extent unknown in any ibrmer period. This, 
however, was not the most fatal consequence 
of the Assiento to the trade of Spain. The 
agents of the British South Sea Company, un- 
der cover of the importation which they were 
' authorized to make by the. ship sent annuallj 
to Porto-Bello, poured in their commodities on 
the Spanish continent without limitation or re- 
straint. Instead of a ship of five hundred tons 
as stipulated in the treaty, they usually eitt- 
ployed one which exceeded nine hundred tons 
in burden. She was accompanied by two or 
three smaller vessels, which, mooring in some 
neighbouring creek, supplied her clandestinely 
with fresh bales of goods, to replace such as 
were «old. The inspectors of the fair, and ch- 
eers of the revenue, gained by exorbitant pre- 
sents, connived at the fraud.* Thus, partly by 
the operations of the company, and partly by 
the activity of private interlopers, almost the 
whole trade of Spanish America was engrossed 
by foreigners. The immense commerce of the 
1737. Galeons, formerly the pride of Spain, and the 
envy of other nations, sunk to nothing, and the 
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squadron itself, reduced from fifteen thouaand book 



VIII. 



to two thousand tons,* served hardly any pur- 
pose but to fetch home the royal revenue aris- 
ing from the fifth on silver* 

While Spain observed those encroachments, G%m^ 
and felt so sensibly their pernicious effects, it ^^^T 
was impossible not to m^ike some effort to re- 
strain them. Her first expedient was to sta- 
tion ships of force, under the appellation of 
Gtmrda Costas^ upon the coasts of those pro- 
vinces to which interlopers most frequently 
resorted. As private interest concurred with 
the duty which they owed to the public, in 
rendering the officers who commanded those 
vessels vigilant and active, some check was 
given to the progress of the contraband trade ; 
though, in domimons so extensive, and bo ac- 
cessible by sea, hardly any number of cruisers 
was sufficient to guard against its inroads in 
every quarter. This interruption of an inter- 
course, which had been carried on with so 
much facility, that the merchants in the Bri- 
tish colonies were accustomed to consider it 
almost as an allowed branch of commerce, \% 

excited murmurs and complaints. These, au- "* 

thorized in some measure, aqd rendered more 
interesting by several unjustifiable acts of vio- 
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^^^ lence committed by the captains of the i^anish 
^^py^^ Guarda Costas, precipitated Great Britain in- 
i"^^^- to a war with Spain j in consequence of which 
the latter obtained a final release from the 
AssientOy and was left at liberty to regulate 
the commerce of her colonies, without being 
restrained by any engagement with a foreign 
power. 

iiieuseof As the formidable encroachments of the 
^^^j^ English on their American trade, had disco- 
^uced. vered to the Spaniards the vast consumption of 
European goods in their colonies, and taught 
them the advantage of accommodating their 
importations to the occasional demand^x>f the 
various provinces, they perceived the necessity 
of devising some method of suppljdng their 
colonies, different from their ancient one of 
sending thither periodical fleets. That mode 
of communication had been found not only to 
be uncertain, as the departure of the Galeom 
and Flota was sometimes retarded by various 
accidents, and often prevented by the wars 
which raged in Europe ; but long experience 
had shown it to be ill adapted to afford Ame- 
rica a regular and timely supply of what it 
wanted. The scarcity of European goods ifi 
the Spanish settlements frequently became 
excessive; their price rose to an enormous 
height ; the vigilant eye of mercantile atten^ 
tion did not fail to observe this favourable 
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opportunity ; an ample supply was poured in book 
by interloper!^, from the English, the French, v^i^^ 
and Dutch islands j and when the Galeons at 
length arrived, they found the markets so 
glutted by this illicit commerce, that there 
was no demand for the commodities with, 
which they were loaded. In order to remedy 
this, Spain has permitted a considerable part 
of her commerce with America to be carried 
on by Register Ships. These are fitted out 
during the intervals between the stated seasons 
when the Galeons and flota sail, by merchants 
in Seville or Cadiz, upon obtaining a license 
from the Council of the Indies, for which they 
pay a very high premium, and are destined 
for those ports in America where any extra- 
ordinary demand is foreseen or expected. By 
this expedient, such a regular supply of th^ 
commodities for which there is the greatest 
draiand is conveyed to the American market, 
that the interloper is no longer allured by the 
same prospect of excessive gain, or the people 
in the colonies urged by the same necessity to 
engage in the hazardous adventures of contra- 
band trade. 

In proportion as experience manifested the The oa- 
advantages of carrying on trade in this mode, ^^ 
the number of register ships increased ; and at 
length, in the year 1748, the Galeons, after 
having been employed upwards of two centu- 
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^^?L^ ries, were finally laid aside. From that period 
>^^^i^^ there has been no intercourse with Chili and 
Peru but by single ships, despatched from time 
to time as occasion requires, and when the 
merchants expect a profitable market will open. 
These ships sail round Cape Horn, and convey 
directly to the ports in the South Sea the pro- 
ductions and manufactures of Europe, for 
which the people settled in those countries 
were formerly obliged to repair to Porto-bello 
or Panama. These towns, as has been formerly 
observed, must gradually decline, when de- 
prived of that commerce to which they owed 
their prosperity. This disadvantage, however, 
is more than compensated by the beneficial 
effects of this new arrangement, as the whole 
continent of South America receives new sup- 
plies of European commodities with so much 
regularity, and in such abundance, as must not 
only contribute greatly to the happiness, but 
increase the population of all the colonies set- 
tled there. But as all the register ships des- 
tined for the South Seas must still take their 
departure from Cadiz, and are obliged to return 
thither,* this branch of the American com- 
merce, even in its new and improved form, con- 
tinues subject to the restraints of a species of 
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monopoly, and feels those pernicious effiscts of book 
it which I have already described. 

Nor has the attention of Spain been confin- 
•ed to regulating the trade with its more flourish- 
ing colonies; it has extended likewise to the 
reviving commerce in those settlements where 
it was neglected, or had decayed. Among the 
new tastes which the people of Europe have 
acquired, in consequence of importing the pro- 
ductions of those countries which they conquer- 
ed in America, that for chocolate is one of the 
most universal. The use of this liquor, made 
with a paste formed of the nut or almond of 
the cacao-tree, compounded with various ingre- 
dients, the Spaniards first learned from the 
Mexicans *, and it has appeared to them, and 
to the other European nations, so palatable, so 
nourishing, and so wholesome, that it has be- 
come a commercial article of considerable im- 
portance. The cacao-tree grows spontaneoudy 
in several parts of the torrid zone ; but the 
nuts of the best quality, next to those of Gua- 
timala on the South Sea, are produced in the 
rich plains of Caraccas, a province of Tierra 
Firme. In consequence of this acknowledged 
superiority in the quality of cacao in that pro- 
vince, and its communication with the Atlan- 
tic, which facilitates the conveyance to Europe, 
the culture of the cacao there is more exten- 
sive than in any district of America. But the 
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900K Dutch, by the vicinity of their settlements in 
the small islands of Curazoa and Buen-Ayre 



ofCarsccas. 



to the coast of Caraccas, gradually engrossed 
the greatest part of the cacao trade. The traf- 
fic with the mother country for this valuable 
commodity ceased almost entirely; and such 
was the supine negligence of the Spaniards, or 
the defects of their commercial arrangements, 
that they were obliged to receive from the hands 
of foreigners this production of their own colo- 
by esta. nics, at au exorbitant price. In order to reme- 
com^^y * dy an evil no less di^aceful than pernicious 
to his subjects, Philip V. in the year 1728, 
granted to a body of merchants an exclusive 
right to the commerce with Caraccas and Cu- 
mana, on condition of their employing, at their 
own expense, a sufficient number of armed ves- 
sels to clear the coast of interlopers. Thi3 so- 
ciety, distinguished sometimes by the name of 
the Company of Guipuscoa, from the province 
of Spain in which it is established, and some- 
times by that of the Company of Caraccas, 
from the district of America to which it trades, 
bas carried on its operations with such vigour 
and success, that Spain has recovered an impor- 
tant branch of commerce, which she had suffer- 
ed to be wrested from her, and is plentifully 
supplied with an article of extensive consump- 
tion at a moderate price. Not only the parent 
state, but llie colony of Caraccas, has derived 

17 
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gteat advantages from this institution ; for al- ^>k 
thoif^^ at the first aspect, it may appear to be -_,-^-^- 
one of those monopolies, whose tendency is to 
pheck the ^irit af industry, instead of calling 
itToftb to new ezerttoos, it has been pr^rented 
from iqierating in this nuumer by several salu« 
taiy regulations, inuned upm foresight of such 
bad ^ects, and of purpose to obviate them. 
The planters in the Caraccas are not left to 
depend entirely on the company, either for the 
importation of Eur^ipean commodities, at the 
sale of their own productions. The inhabitants 
of the. (^nary Islands have the privilege of 
sending thither annually a register ship of con- 
siderable burden ^ and from Vera Cruz in New 
Spain, a free trade is permitted in every port 
oomfirehended in the charter of the company. 
In consequence of this, there is tmch a compe- 
tition, that both with respect to what the colo- 
mes purchase, and what they seil, the price 
seems to be fixed at its natural and eq[iiitable 
rate. The company has not the power of rais- 
ing the former, or of degrading the latter at 
pleasurie ; and acoordingly, since it was esta-- 
blished, the increase of culture, of population, 
and of live stock, in the province of Caraccas, 
has been very condderable.* 
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BOOK But as it is slowly that Qatioii!^ refiD(|iiish 
'^i-ir rO any system ^hich time has rendered ven^able^ 
Enlarge, and as it is still more slowly that commerce 
commercial Can be diverted from the channel in which it 
s^'" has long been accustomed to flow, Riilip V. 
in his new regulataoiis concerning^ the Ame- 
rican trade, paid such deference to the ancient 
maxim of Spain, cooceming the limitation of 
all importation from the New World to one 
harbour, as to oblige both the register ships 
which returned from Peru, and those of the 
Guipuscoan Company from Caraccas, to deliver 
their cargoes in the port of Cadiz. Since his 
reign, sentiments more liberid and enlarged 
begin to spread in Spain* The sipirit <^ pbilo? 
sophical inquiry, which it is the ^ory of the 
pr^ent age to have turned from ftivoloafi or 
abstruse speculations, to the b^isiness and affitirs 
of men, has extended its influence beyond the 
Pyrenees. In the researches of ingenious aa* 
thors comceming the police or c(»anierce of 
nations, the errors and defects of the Spamsfa 
system with respect to both met every eye, 
and have not only been exposed with severityt 
but are held up as a warning to other states^ 
The . S^mniards, stung with the reproaches of 
these authors, or convinced by their furguments, 
and admonished by several enlightened writers 
of their own country, seem at length to have 
discovered the destructive tendency of those 
narrow maxims, which, by cramping comiherce 
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in all ltd operations, have so long retarded its book 
progress. It is to the monarch now on die 
throne, that Spain is indebted for the first pub* 
lie regulation formed in consequence of such 
enlarged ideas. 

While Spain adhered with rigour to her an* Ett«bHA- 
cfent maxims concemii^ her commerce with rcguiw 
America, she was so much afraid of opening JJ^ 
any channel by which an illicit trade might 
find admission into the colonies, that she almost 
shut herself out from any intercourse with 
theaiy but thait which was carried on by her 
annual fleets. There was no establishment for 
a regular communication of either public or pri- 
vate intelligence between the mother country 
and its American settlements. From the want 
of this necessary instituticm, the operations of 
the state, as well as the business of individuals, 
were retarded or conducted unskilfully; and 
Spain often received from foreigners her first in- 
formation with respect to very interesting events 
in her own colonies. Sut though this defect 
in police was sensibly felt, and the remedy for 
it was obvious, that jealous spirit with which 
the Spanish monarchs guarded the exclusive 
trade, restrained them from applying it. At 
length Charles III., surmounted those consi- 
derations which had deterred his predecessors, 
and in the yewt I764 appointed paekettboats to 
be despateh^d^ on the fir^Jt day of each month. 
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BOOK from Conigna to the Havanna or Porto-Rico^ 
y^.y^-m^^ From thence letters are conveyed in smaller 
vessels to^ Vera €raz and Porto-Bel lo, and 
transmitted by post through the kingdoms of 
Tierra Firm^, Granada, Peru, and New Spain. 
With no less regularity packet-boats sail once 
in two months to Rio de la Plata, for the ac- 
commodation of the provinces to the east of 
the Andes^ Thus provision is made for a 
speedy smd certain circulation of intelligence 
tbrouglKAit the vast dominions of Spain, from 
which equal advantages must redound to the 
political and mercantile interest of the king- 
dom.* With this new arrangement a scheme 
of extending commerce has been more imme- 
diately connected. .Each of the packet-boats, 
which are vessels of some considerable butden, 
is allowed to take in half a loading of such com- 
mfodities as are the product of Spain, and most 
in demand in the ports whither they are bound 
In return for these they may bring home to 
Corugna an equal quantity of American pro- 
ductions.t This may be considered as the first 
i^laxation of those rigid laws which confined 
the trade with the New World to a single port^ 
and the first attenipt to admit the rest of the 
kingdom to some share in it» . 



* Pontz, Viage de Espagna, vi. Pro!, p. 15. 
f Ai^nd. ii, a la Educ. Pop. p. 3K 
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It was soon followed by one more deeittve. book 

VIII 

In the year 1765, Charles IIL laid opra the -j^^L- 
trade to the windward islands^ Coba, Hiipa- ^!^ 
niola, Porto^Rioc^ Margarita, and Trinidad, to to i 
iiis subjects in every province of S^iain. He 
permitted t^em to sail from certain ports in 
each province, which are specified in die edict, 
at any season, and with whatever cargo they 
deefm»l most proper, without any other war- 
rant than a simple dearai^e from the outtom- 
house of the place whence they took thdr de- 
parture. He released them Srom the numerous 
and of^ressive duties imposed on goods ex- 
ported to America, and in place of the wIk^ 
substttnted a moderate tax of six in the hmi- 
dred tm the commodities sent £rom j^iain. He 
allowed them to. return either to the same port, 
m to any other where they might hope £or a 
more advantageous market, ai^ there to enter 
the bomeward cargo, on payment <^ the usual 
duties* This ample privilege, which at once 
broke through aU the fences which the jeahms 
poHcy of Spain had been labouring, tor two 
centuries and a hjdf, to throw round its com- 
mercidi intercourse with the New Wodd, was 
soon after extended to Louisiana, and to tiie 
provinces of Yucatan and Campeachy.* 



* Append* ii. a to Bdoc* Pop, 57. 54^ 91. 
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BOOK Thb pPOjHiety of tins iimovation, which may 
\_n -M^^ be ccmsidered. as the most liberal effort of 
Benefimi SpAXiKh legislation^ has appeared from its ef- 
fects. Prior to the ^ict in favour of the free 
trade, Spain derived hardly any benefit from its 
Defected colonies in Hispaniola,, Porto-Rico^ 
Mai^arita, and Triaiikd. Its commerce with 
Cuba was incoosidarablei and that of Yucatan 
and Campeachy was engrosaed alnofit entirely 
by interlopers^ But .as soon as a general liber- 
ty of trade was jwrmitted, the inti^course with 
those provinces revived, mid has gone on widi 
a rapidity of progpessioB, of whidi there are 
. &w «iuim^8 in the history of nattoM. In 
less than ten years, the trade of Culm has been 
xncHre than tripled* Even in dKMe settlements 
where^ from the languisfatng state of industry, 
greater efibrts were requistee to restons its ac- 
tivity» their commerce has been dootUed. It 
is computed, that such a number of sUps is 
already empi^ed in the free trade, that the 
tcmnage of them hx exceeds that of the Ga- 
leons and Fiota, at the most ikmrishing era of 
their conMiierceb The benefits of this arrai^e- 
m«nt ^nre not confined to a few merchants, es- 
tablttfaed in a fitvourite port. Th^ are ^- 
fused through every province of the kingdom; 
and by opening a new market for their various 
productions and manufactures, must encourage 
and add vivacity to the industry of the farmer 
and artificer. Nor does the kingdom profit 
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only by what it exports ; it derivefi advantage ^wm 
likewise from what it receives in return, and ^^ J- 
has the prospect of being soon able to sufqply 
itself with several commodities of extensive 
comoaiption, for which it formerly depended 
iOQ foreigners. The consumption of si^r in 
Spain is perhaps as greats kk proportion to tht 
BUfiiber of its inhabitaQt9» as thit of any Euro- 
pean kii^gdMii. Bttt though possessed of coim* 
tries in tim New Worid^ whose soil and climate 
ace moat fsaper for rearing the sugaivcane; 
iboi^h the domestftc oulture of that valuable 
pluit in the kingdom c^ Granada was once 
cowidarable; such has beeii the fatal tenden- 
cy of ilUju^ed institotioiis in America, wd 
such the pressure of improper taxes in Eutope, 
diBt Spain bm lost aliaost entirely this branch 
offiadusfxy, which has enriched other nations. 
This commodttyi which has iiivw become an 
article of prnaaary neciesstty in lAirope, tbe 
Spaniards were obliged to. purchase of foresgo- 
ers, and had. the morttficatk>n to see their 
coanfcry drained amauidly of.gneat sums on 
that aocimnt.* But if that si»rit» which the 
permktion of free trade has pirt in motion, 
ahaU persevere in its efforts with the same vi- 
gour, the cultivation of sugar in Cuba and 
Forto-Rico may increase so much, that, 4» a 



♦ Uztariz, c, 94^ 
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3W>aK few years, it is probable that their gmmth of 
vi,-yw sugars may be equal to tlie demand k^ tfae 
ktogdom. 

^^^* Spain has been induced, by her experience 
between the of the beneficial ccmsequences resulting from 
having relaxed somewhat of the rigour of her 
ancient laws with r^»eet to theeommetoe^ 
the mother country with the colofiies, lo per- 
mit a more liberal intercourse of one cobmy 
with another. By one of the jealous maxims 
of the old system, all the province situa^oa 
the South Seas were prohibited, under die most 
severe penalties, from holding any commiiai- 
caiion with one another. Though each of 
these yield peculiar productioBs, the rectpio- 
cal exchange of which might have added to 
the happiness <^ their respective inbabilai^i 
or have faciiitsted their progress in industry, 
«o solicitous was the Council of the Indiss to 
prevent their receiving any supply of their 
wants hut by the periodical fleets from Eu- 
rope, that, in order to guard against this, it 
'Cruelly debarred the Spaniards in Peru, in the 
southern pi^ovinees <^ New Spain, in Gua- 
timala, and the New Kingdom of Ghranada, 
from such a correspondence with their felloir- 
subjectfr as tended manifestly to their mutual 
prosperity. Of all the numerous restrictions 
devised by Spain for securing the exclusive 
trade with her American settlements, non? 
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perhaps was more iHibenil, none seems to htve ^^^^ 
been more sensibly feiU or to have produced 
more hurtfbl eflects. This grievance, coeval 
with the settlements of S^n in the conntries 
situated on the Paci^ Ocean; is at last re- 
dressed. In the year 177^> Charles III. pub- 
Hirfied an edict, granting to the four great pro- 
vinces ¥^ich I have mentioned, the privilege of 
a free trade with each other.* What may be 
the eflects of caning this communication be- 
tween oonntries destined by their situation far 
rec^Mocal intercourse, cannot yet be determin- 
ed by experience. They can hardly fail of 
being beneficial and extensive. The motives 
for granting |his ^permission are manifestly no 
less limdable than the princtple on which it is 
founded is Hbera) ; and both discover the pro- 
gr^s of a spirit in Spain, far elevated atx>ve 
ihe narrow prejudices and maxims on which 
her system for regulating the trade, , and con- 
ducting the government of her colonies, wis 
originally founded. 



At the same time that Spain has been intent New 
<m introducing regtdations, suggested by more cemingtiie 
barged views of policy, into her system of J^^'^J^ 
American commerce, she has not been inat- »«• 



* Real Cedilla, penes me. Pontz, Viage de Espagna, vi. 
Prologo, p. 2. Note XSIX. Page 847. 
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B0i9K t^Qtive to the Interior governoieiit of her c^o- 
^ j^ ' ^ ni^g. Here, too, there was much room for 
reformation and improvement; and Don Jo- 
seph Galvez, who b^9 bow the direction of the 
department for Indiaa affairs ia Spain, baa en- 
joyed the best ppport^iuties, not only of ob- 
serving the defects find corruption in the foU- 
tical &ame of tiie colonies^ but (^discovering 
the sources of those evils. After beii^ em- 
ployed s^ven years in the New WoAd on an 
extraordinary misMon, and with very extensive 
powers, as inspectoi^'-general of New ^Ipaio; 
after visiting in person the remote pisovinoes of 
Cinaloa, Sonora, and California, and making 
several important alterations in the state <f 
the p^ce and revenue ; be began bis ministiy 
with a general reformation of the tribunals of 
Refomm. justico iu America. la coraequence of the 
^^o?^ progress of population and weallJi in the ccio- 
justice. nigg^ the business of the Courts o£ A*idieBCe 
bas increased so mucbt ibat the ^nuiaber of 
Judges of which they were originally vcomposed 
has been found inadequate to the growing la- 
bouns and duties of the office, and the safeuies 
settled upon them bfave beey <kemBd inferior 
to tbe dignity of the station. As a r^piedy for 
both, he obtained a royatedi^ establ^ing «n 
additional number of Judges* in each Court of 



* Gazete de Miidrid, J9th March 1776. 
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Audience, with higher titles, and more ample ^^^ 
appointmentp. 



To the same intelligent fmmster Spain is in* Ncwdfairi. 

biitioii 

IJUVCflW 



debted for a nevr cb'rtributioii of gcyveranieDt in *'***^ "^ 



its Amerieaa provinces. Even since the esta- 
blishment of a third vioeroyaltj in the New 
Kingdom of Granada, so great is the extent of 
the Spanish dominions in the New World, that 
:several places subject to the jurisdiction of each 
vic^^ were at such an enormous distance 
from the c^itals in which they resided, that 
7iei<li^ their attention, nor their authority, 
coold reach so far. Some provinces subordi- 
nate to the viceroy of New Spain, lay above 
two thousand miles from Mexico. There were 
countries subject to the viceroy c£ Fern still 
farther frcmi Lima. The people in those re- 
mote districts could hardly be said to enjoy 
the benefit of civil government. The oppres- 
sion and insolence of its inferior ministers th^ 
often £^1, and rather submit to these in si- 
lence, than involve themselves in the expense 
and trouble oi resorting to the distant capitab 
where alone they can find redress. As a re- New tke. 
medy for this, a fourth viceroyalty has been a^ 1776, 
erected, to the jurisdicaon of which are sub- i;;*^^' 
jected the provinces of Rio de la Plata, Buenoi- 
Ayres, Paraguay, Tucuman, Potosi, Santa Cruz 
de la Sierra, Charcas, and the towns of Men-f 
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^K doza and St Juan. B/ this well-judged ar 
rangement, two advantages are gained. AI 
the inconveniences occasioned by the remote 
situation of those provinces, which had been 
long felt, and long complained of, are in i 
great measure removed. The countries most 
distant from Lima are separated from the vice- 
royalty of Peru, and united under a superior, 
whose seat of government at Buenos- Ayres 
will be commodious and accessible. The con- 
traband trade with the Portuguese, which wis 
become so extensive as must have put a final 
stop to the exportation of commodities froni| 
Spain to her southern colonies, may be check 
ed more thoroughly, and with greater facilit;, 
when the supreme magistrate, by his vicinitf 
to the places in which it is carried on, can 
view its progress and eflfects with his owa eye& 
Don Pedro Zevallos, who has been raised ti 
this new dignity, with appointments equal l» 
those of the other viceroys, is well acquaintdi 
both with the state and the interest of 
countries over which he is to preside, havi 
served in them long, add with distinction, 
this dismemberment succeeding that wbil 
took place at the erection of the viceroyalty 
the New Kingdom of Granada, almost two* 
parts of the territories originally subject to 
viceroys of Peru are now lopped offfronoi tl 
jurisdiction* 
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The limits of the viceroyalty of New l^ain ^2F 
have likewise been considerably circumscribed,, ^'"''V^ 
and with no less prmriety and discernment. New go- 
Four of its most remote provinces, Sonora^ inpr<miioe» 
Cinaloa, California, and New Navarre, have ^cf^^*^ 
been formed into a separate government. The 
Chevalier de Croix, who is intrusted with this 
command, is not dignified with the title of 
viceroy, nor does he enjoy the appointments 
belonging to that rank ; but bis jurisdiction is 
altogether independent on the viceroyalty of 
New Spain. The erection of this l£tst govern- 
meiit seems to have been suggested, not only^ 
by the consideration of the remote situation of 
those provinces from Mexico, but by atten- 
tion to the late discoveries made there whicb 
I have mentioned** Countries containing the 
richest mines of gold that have hitherto been 
discovered in the New World, and which pro- 
bably may rise into great importance, required 
the immediate inspection of a governor, to 
whom they should be specially committed. 
As every consideration of duty, of interest, 
and of vanity, must concur in prompting those 
new governors to encourage such exertions as 
^^ tend to diffuse opulence and prosperity through 
i^^' the provinces committed to their charge, the 
'^ beneficial effects of this arrangement may be 

l^ct: — • : ^ : ' 

fr<* * Book vii. 
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VIIL 



conatderable. Many districts in Americs^ long 
depressed by the languor and feebleness nata-- 
ral to provinces which compose the -extremi- 
ties of an overgrown empire, may be animated 
with vigour and activity, when brought sp near 
the seat of power as to feel its invigorating in- 
jBuence. 



Attempts 
to reform 
domestic 
policy. 



SucH^ since the accession of the princes of 
the house of Bourbon to the throne of Spoin^ 
has been the progress of their regulations, and 
tbe gradud expansion of their views with res^ 
pect to the commerce and government of their 
American colonies. Nor has their attention 
been so entirely engrossed by what related to 
the more remote parts of tbc^ dmninions, as 
to fender them n^lectful of What was still more 
iwportant, thie reformation of domestic errcMrs 
and d^ects in policy. Fully sensible of the 
causes to which the declension of Spain fVoni 
ber former prosperity ought to be impiitedi 
they have made it a great object of their poUcy 
to revive a spirit of indu^Ty among their sub* 
jectSy and to give sodi extent and perfbctioii 
to tiieir manu&ctures, as may Enable them to 
supply the demands of America from theif own 
stotk^ and to exclude foltiigners from a branch 
e£ ocmmerce which has been so fatal to the 
kingdom. This they have endeavoured to ac- 
complish by a variety of edicts, issued since the 
peace of Utrecht. Thby hme granted bounties 
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for the encouragement of some branches of in- ^^JJ^ 
dustry ; they have lowered the taxes on others ; 
they have either entirely prohibited, or have 
loaded with additional dnties, such foreign ma^ 
niifactures as come in competition with their 
ovm ; they have instituted societies for the im* 
provement cff trade and agriculture ; they have 
planted colonies of husbandmen in some un- 
tfultivated districts of Spain, and divided among 
them the waste fidds ; tliey have had recourse^ 
to every expedient devised by commercial wis- 
dom, or commCTcial jealousy, for reviving their 
own industry, and discountenancing thgt of 
other nations, these, however, it is not my 
province to explain, or to inquire into their 
prapnety and effects. There is no eflfort of 
legislation more arduous, no experiment in po- 
licy more uncertain, than sm attempt to revive 
the spirit of industrj where it has decfined, or 
to introduce it where it is unknown. Nations, 
already possessed of extensive commerce, enter 
into competition with such advantages, deriv- 
ed from the large capitals and extensive cre- 
dit of their merchants, the dexterity of their 
manufacturers, the alertness acquired by habit 
in every department of^buiiness, that the state 
which aims at rivalling or supplanting them^ 
must expect to stru^Ie with many dificidtaesi 
and be content to advance slowly. If the"* 
quantity of productive industry, now in Spain, 
be compared with that of the kingdom under 

46 
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^^f" the last listless monarchs of the Austriao liney. 
Sip^^^ ^^^ progress must appe^ considerable, and is 
sufficient to alarm the jealousy, and to call 
forth the most vigorous efforts of the nation? 
now in ppssession of the lucrative trade which 
the Spaniards aim at wrestiqg from them. One 
circumstance may render those exertioas of 
Spain an object of more serious attention to the 
other European powers. They are pot t6 be 
ascribed wholly to the influence of the crpwn 
and its ministers. The sentiments and spirit 
of the people seem to seomd the provident 
care of their monarchs, and to give it ^^eatei? 
Qflfect. The nation has adopted more liberal 
ideas, not only with respect to conunercey but 
domestic policy* In all the later Spanish 
writers^ defects in the arrangements of their 
country concerning both are acknowleii^^, 
and remedies proposed, which ignorance ren- 
dered their ancestors incapable of discernipg, 
and pride would not h&ve allowed them to C4^- 
fess.* But after all that the Spaniards ba^ 
done, much remains to do. . Many pernicious 
institutions and abuses, deeply incorporate 
with the system of internal policy and taxation 
which has been long establishedjn Spain, mu^ 
be abolished, before industry and manu&ctum 
can reaver an extensive activity.^ 



* See NpTE XXX. Page S48. 
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Still, however, the commercial regulations book 
of Spain with respect to her colonies, are too N^-y^ 
rigid and systematical to be carried into com- contraband 
plete execution. The Legislature that loads 
trade with impositions too heavy, or fetters it 
by restrictions too severe, defeats its own inten- 
tion, and is only multiplying the induceikients 
to violate its statutes, and proposing an high 
premium to encourage illicit trafGc. The Spa- ' 
niards, both in Europe and America, being cir- 
cumscribed in their mutual intercourse by the 
jealousy of the crown, or oppressed by its exac- 
tions, have their invention continually on the 
stretch how to elude its^ edicts. The vigilance 
and ingenuity of private interest discover means 
of effecting this, which public wisdom cannot 
foresee, nor public authority prevent. This 
spirit, counteracting that of the laws, pervades 
the commerce of Spain with America in all its 
branches -, and from the highest departments in 
government descends to the lowest. The very 
officers appointed to check contraband trade 
are oflen employed as instruments in carrying 
it on ; and the Boards instituted to restrain and 
punish it, are the channels through which it 
flows. The King is supposed, by the most in- 
telligent Spanish writers, to be defrauded, by 
various artifices,* of more than one-half of the 



♦ Solorz. de Ind. Jure, ii. lib. v^ 
VOL. IV. H 
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BOOK revenue which he ought to receive from Amc- 
v.^y^ rica ; and as long as it is tbe interest of so 
many persons to screen those artifices from de- 
^ tection, the knowledge of them will never reach 
the throne. " How many ordinances," says 
Corita, " how many instructions, how many 
" letters from our sovereign, are sent in order 
" to correct abuses, and how little are they obr 
" served, and what small advantage is derived 
" from them ! To me the old observation ap- 
*^ pears just, that where there are many physi- 
" cians, and many medicines, there is a want of 
" health j where there are many laws, and many 
"judges, there is want of justice. We have 
" viceroys, presidents, governors, oydors, cor- 
" rigidors, alcaldes, and thousands of alguazils 
"abound every-where ; but notwithstanding all 
" these, public abuses continue to multiply."* 
Time has increased the evils which he lament- 
ed as early as the reign of Philip II. A spirit, 
of corruption has infected all the colonies of 
Spain in America.' Men far removed from 
the seat of government ; impatient to acquire 
wealth, that they may return speedily from 
what they are apt to consider as a state of exile 
in a remote unhealthful country; allured by 
opportunities too tempting to be resisted, and 
seduced by the example of those around them. 



* MS. penes me. 
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find their sentiments of honour and of duty book 

VIII 

gradually relax. In private Jife they give them- -^^ r^' 
selves up to a dissolute luxury, while in their 
public conduct they become unmindful of what 
they owe to their sovereign and to their coun- 
try. 

Before I close this account of the Spanish Trade be- 
trade in America, there remains one detached, SJJS ^ 
but important branch of it, to be mentioned. ^ ™^ 
Soon after his accession to the throne, Philip IL 
formed a scheme of planting a colony in the 
Philippine Islands, which had been neglected 
since the time of their discovery j and he ac- 
complished it by means of an armament fitted 
out from New Spain.* Manila, in the island iS64. 
of Luconia, was the station chosen for the ca- ^ 
pital of this new establishment. From it an 
active commercial intercourse began with the 
Chinese, and a considerable number of that in- 
dustrious people, allured by the prospect of 
gain, settled in the Philippine Islands under the 
Spanish protection. They supplied the colony 
so amply with all the valuable productions and 
manufactures of the East, as enabled it to open 
a trade with America, by a course of naviga- 
tion the longest from land to land on our globe. 
In the infancy of this trade, it was carried on 



* Torquem. i. lib. v. c. 14. 
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BOOK with Callao, on the coast of Peru ; but expe- 
\^^^^ rience having discovered the impropriety of 
fixing upon that as the port of communication 
with Manila, the staple of the commerce be- 
tween the East and West was removed from 
Callao to Acapulco, on the coast of New Spain. 

After various arrangements, it has been 
brought into a regular form. One or two ships 
depart annually from Acapulco, which are per- 
mitted to carry out silver to the amount of five 
hundred thousand pesos,* but they have hard- 
ly any thing else of value on board ; in return 
for which, they bring back spices, drugs, china, 
and japan wares, calicoes, chintz, muslins, s^ks/ 
and every precious article with which the be- 
nignity of the climate, or the ingenuity of its 
people, has enabled the East to supply the rest 
of the world. For some time the merchants of 
Peru were admitted to participate in this traffic, 
and might send annually a ship to Acapulco, 
to wait the arrival of the vessels from Manila, 
and receive a proportional share of the commO" 
dities which they imported. At lengtl^ the 
Peruvians were excluded from this trade by 
most rigorous edicts, and all the commodities 
from the East reserved solely for the consump- 
tion of New Spain. 



* Recop. lib. ix. c. 45. I. 6. 
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In consequence of this indulgence, the in- ^^^ 
habitants of that country enjoy advantages un- v^^y^i^/ 
known in the other i^anish colonies. The 
manufactures of the East are not only more 
suited to a warm climate, and more showy than 
those of Europe, but can be sold at a lower 
price J while, at the same time, the profits upon 
them are so considerable, as to enrich all those 
who are employed, either in bringing them from 
Manila, or vending them in New Spain. As 
the interest both of the buyer and seller con- 
curred in favouring this branch of commerce, 
it has continued to extend, in spite of regula- 
tions concerted with th^ most anxious jealousy 
to circumscribe it. Under cover of what the 
laws permit to be imported, great quantities of 
India goods are poured into the markets of 
New Spain j* and when the flota arrives at Vera 
Cruz from Europe, it often finds the wants of 
the people already supplied by cheaper and 
more acceptable commodities. 

There is not, in the commercial arrange- 
ments of Spain, any circumstance more inex- 
p^cable than the permission of this trade be- 
tween New Spain and the Philippines, or more 
repugnant to its fundamental maxim of holding 
the colonies in perpetual dependence on the 



* See Note XXXI. Page 348. 
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^^K mother country, by prohibiting any commercial 
intercourse that might suggest to them the idea 
of receiving a supply of their wants from any 
other quarter. This permission must appear 
still more extraordinary, from considering that 
Spain herself carries on no direct trade with her 
settlements in the Philippines, and grants a 
privilege to one of her American colonies 
which she denies to her subjects in Europe. It 
is probable that the colonists who originally 
took possession of the Philippines, having been 
sent out from New Spain, begun this intercourse 
with a country which they considered, in some 
measure, as their parent state, before the court 
of Madrid was aware of its consequences, or 
could establish regulations in order to prevent 
it. Many ;remonstrances have been presented 
against this trade, as detrimental to Spain, by 
diverting into another channel a large portion 
of that treasure which ought to flow into the 
kingdom ; as tending to give rise to a spirit of 
independence in the colonies, and to encourage 
innumerable frauds, against which it is impos- 
sible to guard, in transactions so far removed 
from the inspection of government. But as it 
requires no slight effort of political wisdom and 
vigour to abolish any practice which numbers 
are interested in supporting, and to which time 
has added the sanction of its authority, the com- 
merce between New Spain and Manila seems 
to be as considerable as ever, and may be con- 
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sidered as one chief cause of the elegance and book 
splendour conspicuous in this part of the Spa- w»«^^w 
nish dominions. 

But notwithstanding this general corruption ^^^ 
in the colonies of Spain, and the diminution of Ammn. 
the income belonging to the public, occasioned 
by the illicit importations made by foreigners, 
as well as by the various frauds of which the 
colonists themselves are guilty in their com- 
merce with the parent state, the Spanish mo- 
narchs receive a very considerable revenue 
from their American dominions. This arises 
from taxes of various kinds, which may be 
divided into three capital branches. The first 
contains what is paid to the King as sovereign, 
or superior lord, of the New World : to this 
class belongs the duty on the gold and silver 
raised from the mines, and the tnbute exacted 
from the Indians ; the former is termed by the 
Spaniards the right ofsigniori/, the latter is the 
duty qfvassalage. The second branch compre- 
hends the numerous duties upon commerce, 
which accompany and oppress it in every step 
of its progress, from the greatest transactions 
of the wholesale merchant, to the petty traffic 
of the vender by retail. The third includes 
what accrues to the King as head of the 
church, and administrator of ecclesiastical funds 
in the New World. In consequence of this he 
receives the first fruits, annates, spoils, and 
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BOOK other spiritual revenues, levied by the apostolic; 
N^^-yW chamber in Europe ; and is entitled likewise to 
the profit arising from the sale of the bull of 
Cruzado. This bull, which is published every 
two years, contains an absolution from past 
offences by the Pope, and among other immu- 
nities, a permission to eat several kinds of pro- 
hibited food during Lent, and on meagre days. 
The monks employed in dispersing those bulls 
extol their virtues with all the fervour of in- 
terested eloquence ; the people, ignorant and 
credulous, listen with implicit assent; and 
every person in the Spanish colonies, of Euro- 
pean, Creolian or mixed race, purchases a bull, 
which is deemed essential to his salvation, at 
the rate set upon it by government.* 

Its amount. What may be the amount of those various 
funds, it is almost impossible to determine with 
precision. The extent of the Spanish domi- 
nions in America, the jealousy of government, 
which renders them inaccessible to foreigners, 
the mysterious silence which the Spaniards are 
accustomed to observe with respect to the in- 
terior state of their colonies, combine in cover- 
ing this subject with a veil, which it is not easy 
to remove. But an account, apparently no less 
accurate than it is curious, has lately been 



♦ See Note XXXII. Page 349- 
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published of the royal revenue in New Spain, book 
from which we may form some idea with re- 
spect to what is collected in the other pro- 
vinces. According to that account, the crown 
does not receive from all the departments of 
taxation in New Spain above a million of our 
money, from which one-half must be deducted 
as the expense of the provincial establishment.* 
Peru, it is probable, yields a sum not inferior to 
this J and if we suppose that all the other re- 
gions of America, including the islands, furnish 
a third share of equal value, we shall not per- 
haps be far wide from the truth, if we conclude, 
that the neat public revenue of Spain, raised in 
America, does not exceed a million and a half 
sterling. This falls far short of the immense 
sums to which suppositions, founded upon con- 
jecture, have raised the Spanish revenue in Ame- 
rica.t It is remarkable, however, upon one ac- 
count. Spain and Portugal are the only Eifro- 
pean powers who derive a direct revenue from 
their colonies. All the advantage that accrues 
to other nations from their American dominions, 
arises from the exclusive enjoyment of their 
trade ; but beside, this, Spain has brought her 
colonies to contribute towards increasing the 
power of the state ; and in return for protec- 
tion, to bear a proportional share of the com- 
mon burden. 



* See Note XXXIII. Page 350. 
t See Note XXXIV. Page 555. 
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^J^^K Accordingly, the sum which I have com- 
v^^yW puted to be the amount of the Spanish r^yemie 
from America, arises wholly from the taxes col- 
lected there, and is far from being the whole 
of what accrues to the King from his dominions 
in the New World. The heavy duties impos- 
. ed on the commodities exported from Spain to 
America,* as well as what is paid by those 
which she sends home in return ; the tax upon 
the negro slaves with which Africa supplies 
the New World, together with several smaller 
branches of finance, bring large sums into the 
treasury, the precise extent of which I cannot 
pretend to ascertain. 

Expense of BuT if the reveuuc which Spain draws from 
tion. America be great, the expense of administra- 

tion in her colonies bears proportion to it. In 
^VQry department, even of her domestic police 
anS finances, Spain h^s adopted a system more 
complex, and more encumbered with a variety 
of tribunals and a multitude of officers, than 
that of any European nation, in which the so- 
vereign possesses such extensive power. From 
the jealous spirit with which Spain watches 
over her American settlements, and her endea- 
vours to guard against fraud in provinces so 
remote from inspection, boards and officers 



See Note XXXV. Page 355. 
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have been multiplied there with still more book 
anxious attention. In a country where the ^^^ ^^ -^ ^^ 
expense of living is greats the salaries allotted 
to every person in public office must be high, 
and must load the revenue with an immense 
burden. The parade of government greatly 
augments the weight of it. The viceroys of 
Mexico, Peru, and the New Kingdom of Gra- 
nada, as representatives of the King's person 
aihong people fond of ostentation, maintain all 
the state and dignity of royalty. Their courts 
are formed upon the model of that at Madrid, 
with horse and foot guards, a household regu- 
larly established, numerous attendants, and 
ensigns of power, displaying such pomp as 
hardly retains the appearance of a delegated 
authority. All the expense incurred by sup- 
porting the external and permanent order of 
government, is defrayed bythe crown. The 
viceroys have, besides, peculiar appointments 
suited to their exalted station. The salaries 
fixed by law are indeed extremely moderate ; 
that of the viceroy of Peru is only thirty thou- 
sand ducats ; and that of the viceroy of Mejc- 
ico, twenty thousand ducats.* Of late they 
have been raised to forty thousand. 

These salaries, however, constitute but a 
small part of the revenue enjoyed by the vice- 

* Recop. lib. iii. tit.iii. c.72. 
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BOOK Yoys. The exercise of an absolute authoritr 
VIII. •' -, _ ^ 

extending to every department oi government, 

and the power of disposing of many lucrative 
offices, afford them many .opportunities of ac- 
pumulating wealth. To these, which may be 
considered as legal and allowed emoluments, 
large sums are often added by exactions, which 
in countries so far removed from the seat <rf 
government, it is not easy to discover, and im- 
possible to restrain. By monopolizing some 
branches of commerce, by a lucrative concern 
in others, by conniving at the frauds of mer- 
chants, a viceroy may raise such an annual re- 
venue, as no subject of any European monarch 
enjoys.* From the single article of presents 
made to him on the anniversary of his Name- 
dai/y (which is always observed as an high fes- 
tival), I am informed that a viceroy has been 
known to receive sixty thousand pesos. Ac- 
cording to a Spanish saying, the legal revenues 
of a viceroy are known, his real profits depend 
upon his opportunities and his conscience. 
Sensible of this, the Kings of Spain, as I have 
formerly observed, grant a commission to their 
viceroys only for a few years. This circum- 
stance, however, renders them often more ra- 
pacious, and adds to the ingenuity and ardour 
wherewith they labour to improve every mo- 



* See NoTE/XXXVI. Page 356. 
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ment of power which they know is hastening book 
fast to a period ; and short as its duration is. it 
usually affords sufficient time for repairing a 
shattered fortune, or for creating a new one. 
But even in situations so trying to human 
frailty, there are instances of virtue that re- 
mains unseduced. In the year 1772, the 
Marquis de Croix finished the term of his 
viceroyalty in New Spain with unsuspected 
integrity ; and instead of bringing home exor- 
bitant wealth, returned with the admiration 
and applause of a grateful people, whom his 
government had rendered happy. 
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bus** dis- 



The dominions of Great Britain in America 
are next in extent to those of Spain. Its acqui- 
sitions there are a recompense due to those Spw*«f 

adTentim 

enterprising talents which prompted the Eng- AwdMoed 
lish to enter early on the career of discovery, ^ cJ^^ 
and to pursue it with persevering ardour. Eng- 
land was the second nation that ventured to 
Tisit the New World. The account of Colum- 
bus's successful voyage filled all Europe with 
astonishment and admiration. But in England 
it did something more ; it excited a vehement 
desire of emulating th'e glory of Spain, and of 
aiming to obtain some share in those advan- 
tages which were expected in this new field 
opened to national activity. The attention of 

VOL. IV. I 
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^ix^ the English court had been turned towards the 
^M^Y"^^ discovery of unknown countries, by its nego- 
ciation with Bartholomew Columbus. Henry 
VII. having listened to his propositions with 
a more favourable ear than could have been 
expected from a cautious, distrustful prince, 
averse by habit as well as by temper to new 
and hazardous projects, he was more easily in- 
duced to approve pf a voyage for discovery, 
proposed by some of his own subjects, soon 
after the return of Christopher Columbus. 



checked by 
imskilful- 
ness in na- 
vigation. 



But though the English had spirit to form 
the scheme, they had not, at that period, at- 
tained to such skill in navigation as qualified 
them for carrying it into execution. From 
the inconsiderate ambition of its monarchs, the 
nation had long wasted its genius and activity 
in pernicious and ineffectual efforts to conquer 
France. When this ill-directed ardour began 
to abate, the fata;! contest between the houses 
of York and Lancaster turned the arms of one 
half of the kingdom against the other, and ex- 
hausted the vigour of both. During the course 
of two centuries, while industry and commerce 
were making gradual progress, both in the 
south and north of Europe, the English con- 
tinued so blind to the advantages of their own 
situation, that they hardly began to bend their 
thoughts towards those objects and pursuits 
to .which they are indebted for their present 
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opulence and power. While the tradti^ ves- 
sels of Italy, Spain, and Fortugal» as well as 
those of the Hans Towns, visited the most re- 
mote ports in Europe, and carried on an active 
intercourse with its various nations, the Eng- 
lish did little more than creep along their own 
coasts, in small barks, which conveyed the pro- 
ductions of one country to another. Their 
commerce was almost wholly passive. Their 
wants were supplied by strangers ; and what* 
ever necessary or luxury of life their own 
country did not yield, was imported in foreign 
bottoms. The cross of St George was seldom 
displayed beyond the precincts of the narrow 
seas. Hardly any English ship traded with 
Spain or Portugal before the beginning of the 
fifteenth century; and half a century more 
elapsed before the English mariners became so 
adventurous as to enter the Mediterranean. 



In this infancy of navigation, Henry could EipediAm 
not commit the conduct of an armament, des- toi, under 

tfaeoom- 



mandof 



tined to explore unknown regions, to his own 
subjects. He invested Giovanni Gaboto, a ^^•*»*- 
Venetian adventurer, who had settled in Bris- 
tol, with the chief command; and issued a 
commission to him and his three sons, em- 
powering them to sail, under the banner of 
England, towards the east, north, or west, in 
order to discover countries unoccupied by any 
Christian state ; to take possession of them in 
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M^ L rj. 



his name, and to carry on an exclusive trade 
with the inhabitants, under condition of pay- 
ing a fifth part of the free profit on every 
voyage to the crown. This commission was 
granted on March 5th, 1495, in less than two 
years after the return of Columbus from Ame- 
rica.* But Cabot (for that is the name he 
assumed in England, and by which he is best 
known) did^notjgt out on his voyage for two 
years. He, together with his second son Se- 
May, 1497. bastiau, embarked at Bristol, on board a ship 
furnished by the King, and was accompanied 
by four small barks, fitted out by the merchants 
of that city. 



Cabot dis- 
coTersNew- 
foundland, 
and sails 
along the 
coast of 
Vli^ginia. 



As in that age the most eminent navigators, 
formed by the instructions of Columbus, or 
animated by his example, were guided by ideas 
derived from his superior knowledge and expe- 
rience, Cabot had adopted the system of that 
great man concerning the probability of open- 
ing a new and shorter passage to the East 
Indies, by holding a western course. The 
opinion which Columbus had formed with 
respect to the islands which he had discovered, 
was universally received. They were suppos- 
ed to lie contiguous to the great continent of 
India, and to constitute a part of the vast coun- 



* Hakluyt, iii. 4. 
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tries comprehended under that general name. 

Cabot accordingly deemed it probable, that» 

by steering to the north-west, he might reach 

India by a shorter course than that which Co- 

lurabusv had taken, and hoped to fall in with 

the coast of Cathay, or China, of whose feT^- 

tUity and opulence the descriptions of Marco 

Polo had excited h^h ideas. After sailing 

for some weeks due west, and nearly on the 

parallel of the port from which he took his de- 

parture, he discovered a large island, which he 

called Prima Vista, and his sailors Newfowfid- 

land ; and in a few days he descried a smaller 

isle, to which he gave the name of St John. 

He landed on both these, made some observa- Jon« «<• 

tions on their soil and productions, and brought 

off three of the natives. Continuing his course 

westward, he soon reached the continent oi 

North America, and sailed along it from the 

fifty-sixth to the thirty-eighth degree of lati- 

tude, from the coast of Labrador to that of 

Virginia. As his chief object was to discover ^- 

some inlet that might open a passage to the M^ ^""^ ^^ 

west, it does not appear that he landed any-/*^''^^"^ "v^- 

where during this extensive run; and he re- ^ ^*-^ ! Ls^i^'^'! ^ 

turned to England, without attempting either *-*^^ ^ , l-J^ 

settlement or conquest in any part of that con- 'tc^^*^ \l 

tinenf ^l^^ ^"^^ 



Monson's Naval Tracts, in ChurchilFs CoHect iii. 211. 
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If it had been Henry's purpose to prosecute 
the object of the commission given by him to 
Henrfdoef Cabot, aud to take possession of the countries 
by Cabot's which he had discovered, the success of this 
**^*'''*^' voyage must have answered his most sanguine 
expectations. His subjects were undoubtedly 
the first Europeans who had visited that part 
of the American continent, and were entitled 
to whatever right of property prior discovery 
is supposed to confer. Countries which stretch- 
ed in an uninterrupted course through such a 
large portion of the temperate zone, opened a 
prospect of settling to advantage under mild 
climates, and in a fertile soil. But by the time 
that Cabot returned to England, he found both 
the state of affiurs and the King's inclination 
jyvl-te^ unfavourable to any scheme, die execution of 
M<^ f^ ^M^^ "^^^which would have required tranquillity and 
/^-^^/^^7 ^'*^'^' leisure. Henr)' was involved in a war with 
Scotland, and his kingdom was not yet fully 
composed after the commotion excited by a 
formidable insurrection of his own subjects in 
the west. An ambassador from Ferdinand of 
Arragon was then in London ; and as Henry 
set a high value upon the friendship of that 
monarch, for whose character he professed 
much admiration, perhaps from its similarity to 
his own, and was endeavouring to strengthen 
their union by negociating the marriage which 
afterwards took place between his eldest son 
and the Princess Catherine, he was cautious of 
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giving any offence to a prince jealous to excess 

of all his rights. From the position of the 

islands and continent which Cabot had dis- 

covered, it was evident that they lay within 

the limits of the ample donative which the 

bounty of Alexander VL had conferred upon 

Ferdinand and Isabella. No person, in that ^*^*^^''.'^'*^^ 

age, questioned the validity of a papal grant j ^^ J r ^ 

and Ferdinand was not of a temper to relin- '^^^^"^^-u^ *- 

quish any claim to which he had a shadow ^^^J^t^ji ^ish^' 

title. Submission to the authority of the Pope, ^/c^:/ft*'^--^^i 

and deference for an ally whom he courted, c^*^ '^ ^ 

seem Xx^ have concurred with Henry's own 

situation in determining him to abandon a 

scheme, in which he had engaged with some 

degree of ardour and expectation. No attempt 

towards discovery was made in England during 

the remainder of his reign ; and Sebastian Ca* 

bot, finding no encouragement for his active 

talents there, entered into the service of 

Spain.* 



^ Some schemes of discovery seem to hare been formed 
in England towards the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
But as there is no other memorial of them, than what re- 
mains in a patent granted by the King to the adventurers^ 
it is probable that they were feeble or abortive projects. If 
any attempt had been made in consequence of this patent, 
it would not have escaped the knowledge of a compiler so 
industrious and inquisitive as Hakluyt. In his patent, 
Henry restricts the adventurers from encroaching on the 
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This is the most probabte account of the 
sudden cessation of Henry's activity, after such 
Cj ^^""' s"^^ss in his first essay as might have encou- 

raged him to persevere. The advantages of 
commerce, as well as its nature, were so little 
understood in England about this period, that 
by an act of parliament in the year 1488, the 
taking of interest for the use of money was pro- 
hibited under severe penalties.* And by ano- 
ther law, the profit arising from dealing in bills 
of exchange was condemned as savouring of 
usury.t It is not surprising, then, that no 
great effort should be made to extend trade, 
by a nation whose commercial ideas were still 
so crude and illiberal. But it is more difficult 
io discover what prevented this scheme of 
/> c^^ ^ - Henry VII. from being resumed during the 
SU4^^^ ^ reigns of his son and grandson; and to give 
/vrr \'>'^^ ^°y reason why no attempt was made, either 
7^4. to explore the northern continent of America 
'^^z ' more fully, or to settle in it. Henry VIH. 
was frequently at open enmity with Spain; 
the value of the Spanish acquisitions in Ame- 
rica had become so well known, as might have 
excited his desire to obtain some footing in 



countries discovered by the Kings of Portugal, or any other 
Prince in confederacy with England. Rymer's Foedera, 
vol. xiii. p. 37. 

* 3 Hen. VH. c. 5. f 3 Hen. VH. c. 6. 
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those opulent regions ; and during a consider- 
able part of his reign, the prohibitions in a 
papal bull would not have restrained him from 
making encroachment upon the Spanish do- 
minions. But the reign of Heniy was not fa- 
vourable to the progress of discovery. During 
one period of it, the active part which he took 
in the ati^rs of the continent, and the vigour 
with which he engaged in the contest between 
the two mighty rivals, Charles V. and Francis I. 
gave full occupation to the enterprising spirit 
both of the King and his nobility. During 
another period of his administration, his famous 
controversy with the court of Rome kept the 
nation in perpetual agitation and suspense. 
Engrossed by those objects, neither the King 
nor the nobles had inclination or leisure to turn 
their attention to new pursuits; and without 
their patronage and aid, the commercial part 
of the nation was too incon^derable to make 
any eflTort of consequence. Though England, 
by its total s^aration from the church of 
Rome, soon after the accession of Edward VL 
disclaimed that authority, which, by its pre- ^^.j,>. fc ♦•-^' 
sumptuous partition of the globe between two ' ^^^ ^ J^t^**^ 
favourite nations, circumscribed the activity ^'^^c^/.^^^^'^J^ 
every other state within very narrow limits, ^^^7^^*-*^*" 
yet a feeble minority, distracted with faction, 
was not a juncture for forming schemes of 
doubtful success and remote utility. The 
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BOOK bigotry of Mary, and her marriage with Philip, 
disposed her to pay a sacred regard to that 
grant of the Holy See, which vested in a hus- 
band on whom she doated, an exclusive right 
to every part of the New World. Thus, through 
a singular succession, of various causes, sixty- 
one years elapsed from the time that the Eng- 
lish discovered North America, during which 
their monarchs gave little attention to that 
country which was destined to be annexed to 
their crown, and to be a chief source of its 
opulence and power. 



Expedition 
to South 
America, 
tinder the 
command 
of Sebas. 
tian Cabot 



^^y.^^ 



But though the public contributed little 
towards the progress of discovery, naval skill, 
knowledge of commerce, and a spirit of enter- 
prise, began to spread among the English. 
During the reign of Henry VIII. several new 
channels of trade were opened, and private ad- 
venturers visited remote countries, with which 
England had formerly no intercourse. Some 
merchants of Bristol having fitted out two ships 
for the southern regions of America, committed 
the conduct of them to Sebastian Cabot, who 
had quitted the service of Spain. He visited 
the coasts of Brazil, and touched at the islands 
of Hispaniola and Puerto Rico; and though 
this voyage seems not to have been beneficial 
to the adventui;ers, it extended the sphere of 
English navigation, and added to the national 
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stock of nautical gcience.* Though disap* 
pointed in their expectations of profit in this 
first essay, the merchants were not discou* 
raged. They sent, successively, several vessels 
from different ports towards the same quarter, 
and seem to have carried on an interloping 
trade in the Portuguese settlements with sue- 
cess.t Nor was it only towards the West 
that the activity of the English was directed. 
Other merchants began to extend their com- 
mercial views to the East ; and by estabh'sh- 
ing an intercourse with several islands in the 
Archipelago, and with some of the towns on 
the coast of Syria, they found a new market 
for woollen cloths, (the only manufacture 
which the nation had begun to cultivate), and 
supplied their countrymen with various pro- 
ductions of the East, formerly unknown, or 
received from the Venetians at an exorbitant 
price.t 



north-' 
pastag^to 
the Indies. 



But the discovery of a shorter passage to ^\ 

•^ * ^ ful attCTnpts 

the East Indies, by the north- west, was still the toducorera 
favourite project of the nation, which beheld 
with envy the vast wealth that flowed into Por- 
tugal from its commerce with those regions. 
The scheme was accordingly twice resumed 



* Hakluyt, iii. 498, \ Ibid. iii. 700, 

% Ibid. ii. 96, &c. 
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under the long administration of Henry VIII. ; 
first with some slender aid from the King, and 
^^ils^ then by private merchants. Both voyages were 
disastrous and unsuccessful. In the former, one 
of the ships was lost : In the latter, the stock 
of provisions was so ill-proportioned to the num- 
ber of the crew, that although they were but six 
months at sea, many perished with hunger, and 
the survivors were constrained to support life 
by feeding on the bodies of their dead com- 
panions.^ 

wu^rib- '^^^ vigour of a commercial spirit did not 
by sails in rclax iti the reign of Edward VI. The great 
north-east fishcr}' ou thc bauks of Newfoundland became 
^******^ an object of attention j and from some regu- 
, lations for the encouragement of that branch 
of trade, it seems to have been prosecuted with 
activity and success.! But the prospect of 
opening a communication with China and the 
Spice Islands, by some other route than round 
the Cape of Good Hop^, still continued to al- 
lure the English, more than any scheme of ad- 
venture. Cabot, whose opinion was deservedly 
of high authority in whatever related to naval 
enterprise, warmly urged the English to make 
another attempt to discover this passage. As 



* Hakluyt, i. 213, &c. iii- 129, ISO- 
t Ibid. iu. 131. 
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it had been thrice searched for in vain» by steer- 
ing towards the north-west, he proposed that a 
trial should now be made by the north-east ; 
and supported this advice by such plausible 
reasons and conjectures, as excited sanguine 
expectations of success. Several noblemen and 
persons of rank, together with some principal 
merchants, having associated for this purpose, 
were incorporated, by a charter from the King, 
under the title of The Company of Merchant v 
Adventurers for the Discovery of Regions, Do- 
minions, Islands, and Places unknown. Cabot, uss. 
who was appointed governor of this Company, 
soon fitted out two ships and a bark, furnished 
with instructions in his own hand, which dis- 
cover the great extent both of his naval skill 
and mercantile sagacity. 

Sir Hugh Willoughby, who was intrusted 
with the command, stood directly northwards 
along the coast of Norway, and doubled the May lo. 
North Cape. But in that tempestuous ocean, 
his small squadron was separated in a violent 
storm. Willoughby*s ship and the bark took 
refuge in an obscure harbour in a desert part of 
Russian Lapland, where he and all his compa- wmough- 
nions were frozen to death. Richard Chance- olieoni^ 
lour, the captain of the other vessel, was more ^J^ 
fortunate j he entered the White Sea, and win- ArdiMig«i. 
tared in safety at Archangel. Though no ves- 
sel of any foreign nation had ever visited that 
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BOpK quarter of the globe before, the inhabitants re- 
^^ -mL^ ceived their new visitors with an hospitality 
which would have done honour to a more po- 
lished people. The English learned there, that 
this was a province of a vast empire subject to 
the Great Duke or Czar of Muscovy, who re- 
sided in a great city twelve hundred miles from 
'^ *??- Archangel. Chancelour, with a spirit becom- 
Moscow. ing an officer employed in an expedition for 
discovery, did not hesitate a moment about the 
part which he ought to take, and set out for 
that distant capital. On his arrival in Moscow, 
he was admitted to audience, and delivered a 
letter which the Captain of each ship had re- 
ceived from Edward VI. for the sovereign of 
whatever country they should discover, to John 
Vasilowitz, who at that time filled the Russian 
throne. John, though he ruled over his sub- 
jects with the cruelty and caprice of a barba- 
rous despot, was not destitute of political saga- 
city. He instantly perceived the happy conse- 
quences that might flow from opening an inter- 
course between his dominions and the western 
nations of Europe; and, delighted with the for- 
tunate event to which he was indebted for this 
unexpected benefit, he treated Chancelour with 
great respect, and, by a letter to the King of 
Feb. 1554. England, invited his subjects to trade in the 
Russian dominions, with ample promises of pro- 
tection and favour.* 

* Hakluyt, i. 226, &c. 
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Chancelour, on his retuni> found Maiy book 
seated on the English throne. The success of ^^ip^^ 
this voyage, the discovery of a new course of Tr*** 
navigation, the establishment of commerce with ~ 
a vast empire, the name of which was then 
hardly known in the West, and the hope of ar- 
riving, in this direction, at those regions which 
had been so long the object of desire, excited 
a wonderful ardour to prosecute the design 
with greater vigour. Mary, implicitly guided 
by her husband in every act of administration, 
was not unwilling to turn the commercial acti- 
vity of her subjects towards a quarter where 
it could not excite the jealousy of Spain, by 
encroaching on its possessions in the New 
World. She wrote to John Vasilowitz in the 
most respectful terms, courting his friendship. 
She confirmed the charter of Edward VI. ; em- 
powered Chancelour, and two agents appoint- 
ed by* the Company, to negociate with the Czar 
in her name; and, according to the spirit of 
that age, she granted an exclusive right of 
trade with Russia to the Corporation of Mer- 
chant Adventurers.* In virtue of this, they 
not only established an active and gainful com- 
merce with Russia, but, in hopes of reaching 
China, they pushed their discoveries eastwards 
to the coast of Nova Zembla, the Straits of 
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Waigatz, and towards the mouth of the great 
river Oby. But in those frozen seas, which 
Nature seems not to have destined for navi- 
gation, they were exposed to innumerable dis- 
asters, and met with successive disappoint- 
ments. 



^"^ Nor were their attempts to open a comm\f- 
in^ by nication with India made only in this channel. 
They appointed some of their factors to ac- 
company the Russian caravans which travelled 
into Persia by the way of Astracan and the 
Caspian Sea, instructing them to penetrate as 
far as possible towards the east, and to endea- 
vour, not only to establish a trade with those 
countries, but to acquire every information 
that might afford any light towards the disco- 
^ very of a passage to China by the north-east* 
Notwithstanding a variety of dangers to which 
they were exposed in travelling through so 
many provinces, inhabited by fierce and licen- 
tious nations, some of these factors reached 
Bokara, in the. province of Chorassan; and 
though prevented from advancing farther by 
the civil wars which desolated the country, 
they returned to Europe with some hopes of 
extending the commerce of the Company into 
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Persia, and with much intelligence cooceraing 
the state of those remote regions of the east.* 

The suecessfut progress of the Merchant ^^^^**°" 
Adventurers in discovery, roused the emula- of AiUca. 
tion of their countrymen, and turned their ac- 
tivity into new channels.^ A commercial in- 
tercourse, hitherto unattempted by the Engw 
lish, having been opened with the coast of 
Barbary, the specimens which that afforded 
of the valuable productions of Africa, invited 
some enterprising navigators to visit the more 
remote provinces of that quarter of the globe. 
They sailed along its western shore, traded in 
different ports on both sides of the Line, and 
after acquiring considerable knowledge of those 
countries, returned with a cargo of gold dust, 
ivory, and other rich commodities, little known 
at that time in England. Thia commerce with 
Africa seems to have been pursued with vigour, 
and was at that time no less innocent than lu- 
crative; for as the English had then no de- 
mand for slaves, they carried it on for many 
years without violating the rights of humanity. 
Xhxis far did the English advance during a 
period which may be considered as the infant 
stsite of their navigation and commerce ; and 
feeble as its steps at that time may appear to 
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^SJ^ u», we trace them with an interesting curiosi- 
i^py^ ty, and look back with satisfaction to the early 
essays of that spirit which we nbw behold in 
the full maturity of its strength* Even in those 
first efforts of the English, an intelligent ob- 
server will discern presages of their future im- 
provement* As soon as the activity of the 
nation was put in motion, it took Various di- 
rections, and exerted itself in each, with that 
steady ,^ persevering industry, which is the soul 
and guide of commerce. Neither discouraged 
by the hardships and dangers to which they 
were exposed in those northern seas which they 
first attempted to explore, nor afraid of ven« 
turing into the sultry climates of the torrid 
zone, the English, during the reigns of Henry 
VIIF. Edward VI. and Mary, opened some of 
the most considerable sources of their commer^ 
cial opulence, and gave a beginning to their 
trade with Turkey, with Africa^ with Russia^ 
and with Newfoundland. 

j^^ By the progress which England had already 
auspicious made in navigation and commerce, it was now 
fe^!^ prepared for advancing farther ; and on the 
accession of Elizabeth to the throne, a period 
commenced extremely auspicious to this spirit 
which was rising in the nation. The domes- 
tic tranquillity of the kingdom, maintained, 
almost with(Mit interruption, during the course 
of a long and prosperous reign ^ the peace 
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with foreign nations, that subsisted more thaa boom. 
twenty years after Elizabeth wap seated on the 
throne ; the Queen's attentive eccmomy, which 
exempted her subjects from the burden of taxes 
oppressive to trade ; the popularity of her ad* 
ministration; were all favourable to conuner- 
c'ml enterprise, and called it forth into vigorous 
exertion. The discerning eye of Elizabeth ha\r« 
ing early perceived thai the security of a king* 
dom environed by the sea, depended on its 
naval force, she began her government with 
adding to the number and strength of the royal 
navy ; which, during a factious minority, and 
it reign intent on no object but that of sup- 
pressing heresy, had been neglected, and suf* 
fered to decay. She filled her arsenals with 
naval stores ; she built several ships of great 
force, according to the ideas of that ager and 
encouraged her subjects to imitate her exam- 
ple, that they might no longer depend on 
foreigners, from whom the English had hither- 
to purchased all vessels of any considerable 
burden.* By those efforts, the skill of the 
English artificers was improved, the number of 
sailors increased, and the attention of the pub* 
Ik turned to the navy, as the moat important 
national object. Instead of abandoning any of 
the new channels of commerce which had been 
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opened in the three preceding reigns, the Eng- 
lish frequented them with greater assiduity, and 
the patronage of their sovereign added vigour 
to all their efforts. In order to secure to them 
the continuance of their exclusive trade with. 
Russia, Elizabeth cultivated the connexion with 
John Vasilowitz, which had been formed by 
her predecessor, and, by successive embassies, 
gained his confidence so thoroughly, that the 
English' enjoyed that lucrative privilege dur- 
ing his long reign. She encouraged the Com- 
pany of Merchant Adventurers, whose mono- 
poly of the Russian trade was confirmed by act 
of parliament,* to resume their design of pene- 
U62. trat^ng into Persia by land. Their second at- 
tempt, conducted with greater prudence, or 
undertaken at a more fq.vourable juncture than 
the first, was more successful. Their agents 
arrived in the Persian court, and obtained such 
protection and immunities from the Shah, that 
for a course of years they carried on a gainful 
commerce in his kingdom ^t and by frequent- 
ing the various provinces of Persia, became so 
well acquainted with the vast riches of the 
East, as strengthened their design of opening 
a more difect intercourse with those fertile 
regions by sea. 
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But as every effort to accomplish this by the 
north-east had proved abortive, a scheme was 
formed, under the patronage of the Earl of FroWdier 
Warwick, the head of the enterprising family attempts to 
of Dudley, to make a new attempt, by holding ^^Z^^ 
an opposite course by the north-west. The p»««««- 
conduct of this jenterprise was committed to 
Martin Frobisher, an officer of experience and 
reputation. In three successive voyages he 1576. 
explored the inhospitable coast of Labrador, and 1578. 
and that of Greenland, (to which Elizabeth 
gave the name of Meta Incognita,) without 
discovering any probable appearance of that 
passage to India for which he sought. This 
new disappointment was sensibly felt, and 
might have damped the spirit of naval enter- 
prise among the English, if it had not resumed 
fresh vigour, amidst the general exultation of 
the nation, upon the successful expedition of 
Francis Drake. That bold navigator, emulous ^L?""*^* 
of the glory which Magellan had acquired by round the 
sailing round the globe, formed a scheme of "^^^^ 
attempting a voyage, which all Europe had ad- 
mired for sixty years, without venturing to fol- 
low the Portuguese discoverer in his adventu- 
rous course. Drake undertook this with a 
feeble squadron, in which the largest vessel did 
not exceed a hundred ton^i, and he accomplish- 
ed it with no less credit to himself than ho- 
nour to his country. Even in this voyage, 
conducted with other views, Drake seems npt 
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to have been inattentive to the favourite object 
of his countrymen, the discovery of a new 
route to India. Before he quitted the Pacific 
Ocean, in order to stretch towards the Philip- 
pine Islands, he ranged along the coast of Cali- 
fornia, as high as the latitude of forty-two de- 
grees north, in hopes of discovering, on that 
side, the communication between the two seas, 
which had so often been searched for in vain 
on the other. But this was the only unsuccess- 
iull attempt of Drake. The excessive cold of 
the climate, intolerable to men who had long 
been accustomed to tropical heat, obliged him 
to stop short in his progress towards the north; 
and whether or not there be any passage from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean in that quar- 
ter, is a point still unascertained.* 



«f disco- 
Very, 



From this period, the English seem to have 
confided in their own abilities and courage, as 
equal to any naval enterprise. They had now 
visited every region to which navigation ex- 
tended in that age, and had rivalled the nation 
of highest repute for naval skill in its most 
splendid exploit. But notwithstanding the 
knowledge which they had acquired of the 
different quarters of the globe, they had not 
hitherto attempted any settlement out of their 
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own country. Their merchants had not yet book 
acquired such a degree, either of wealth or of 
political influence, as were requisite towards 
carrying a scheme of colonization into execu- 
tion. Persons of noble birth were destitute of 
the ideas and information which might have 
di3posed them to patronize such a design. The 
growing power of Spain, however, and the as* 
cendantover the other nations of Europe to 
which it. had attained under Charles V. and his 
^oHf naturaUy. turned the attention of mankind 
iowsards the importance of those settlements 
in the New World, to which they were ae 
much indebted for that pre-eminence* The in- 
teroourse between Spain and England, during 
the reign of Hoilip and Mary ; the rescnrt of 
the Spanish nobility to the English court, while 
Philip resided there ; the study of the Spanish 
language, which became ^hionable ; and the 
translation .of several histories of America into 
Engli^, disused gradually through the nation 
a more distinct knowledge of the policy of 
Spain in planting its colonies, and of the ad- 
vantages which it derived from them. When 
hpsfilities commenced between Elizabeth and 
FhiUp, the prospect of annoying Spain by sea 
opened a new career to the enterprising spirit 
of the English nobility. Almost every emi- 
nent leader of the age aimed at distinguishing 
himself by naval exploits. That service, and 
the ideas connected with it, the discovery of 
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unknown countries, the establishment of ^t^ 
tant colonies, and the enriching of commerce 
by new commodities, became familiar to per* 
«ons of rank. 



Fintpro. 
jectofft 
^ony in 
Nortli 
America. 



t^u^ 



fe 



In consequence of all those concurring 
causes, the English began seriously to form 
plans of settling colonies in those part« <^ 
America which hitherto they had only visited* 
The projectors and patrons of these plans were 
mostly persons oi rank and influence. Among 
them. Sir Humphrey Gilbert, of Compton in 
Devonshire, ought to be mentioned with the 
distinction due to the conductor of the first 



ij^y t cJl^^'h^ English colony to America. He had early 
\\m^1^oX^ > "^ — I'endered himself conspicuous by his military 
^>i* ^.t^^.^'^-^r*'**'^ services both in France and Ireland ; and hav^* 
j^j^U^ u-^ '^^ ing afterwards turned his attention to naval 
/^^-_ . y-^^ e^t-'^^^J- affairs, he published a discourse concerning the 
probability of a north-west passage, which diik 
covered no inconsiderable portion both of 
learning and ingenuity, mingled with the en- 
thusiasm, the credulity, and sanguine expecta- 
tions which incite men to new and hazardous 
undertakings.* With those talents he was 
deemed a proper person to be employed in 
establishing a new colony, and easily obtained 
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Ikom the Queea letters patent, vesting in him 
sufficient powers for this purpose. 

As this is the first charter to a colony, 
granted by the crown of England, the articles 
in it merit particular attention, as they unfold . . A^^rw^ 
the ideas of that age with respect to the na- ^^f^ f^ ' 
tore of such settlements. Elizabeth authorises ('c^r ;fc A ^^^^ - ^^^ 
him to discover and take possession of all re*^v^/^^/t.\v^-^^' 
mote and barbarous lands, unoccupied by any j, ac^>. ^ r^^^gs h 
Christian prince or people* She vests in him, /^€^»-^ ^'^• 
his heirs and assigns for ever, the full right of 
property in the soil of those countries whereof 
be shall take possession. She permits such of her 
subjects as were willing to accompany Gilbert 
in his voyage, to go and settle in the countries 
which he shall plant. She empowers him, his 
heirs and SLmgns^ to dispose of whatever por* 
ti(m of those lands he shall judge meet, to per- 
^u>ns settled there, in fee simple, according to 
Ae laws of England. She ordains, that all the 
lands grated to Gilbert shall hold of the crown 
4£ England by homage, on payment of the fifth 
part of the gold or silver ore found there. She 
confers upon him, his heirs and assigns, the 
complete jurisdictions and royalties, as well 
marine as other, within the said lands and 
seas thereunto adjoining ; and as their common 
safety and interest would render good govern* 
ment necessary in their new settlements, she 
gave Gilberty his heirs and assigns» full power 
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WKUt to coQvictt pimishy pardon, govern and rule, by 
their good discretion and policy, as well in 
causes capital or criminal as civil, both marine 
and other, all persons who shall, from time to 
time, settle within the said countries, according 
to such statutes, laws, and ordinances, as shall 
be by him^ his heirs and assigns, devised aq^ 
established for their better government. Sbe 
declared, that all who settled there should have 
and enjoy all the privileges of free denizens and 
natives of England, any law, custom, or usage 
to the contrary notwithstanding. And finallyi 
she prohibited all persons from attempting to 
settle within two hundred leagues of any place 
which Sir Humphrey Gilbert or his associates 
^all have occupied, during the space of w 
years.* 

Hntexpe. WiTH thosc ci^traordinary powers, suited to 
^ the h%h notions of authority and prerogatire 
prevalent in England during tlie sixteenth cen- 
tury, but very repugnant to more recent idei^ 
with respect to the rights of freemen, who 
voluntarily unite to form a colony, Gilbert 
hegdXk to collect associates, . and to prepare for 
embarkation. His own character, : a^ the 
£ealous efforts of his h^-brother Walter Ra- 
legh, who, even in his ^ily youth, di^layed 
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ibbse splendid talents, and tfatt undannted book 
spirit, whffch create admiration and con6dence, 



ioon procured him a sufficient number of foU 
lowers. But his success was not suited either 
to the sanguine hopes of his countrymen, or to 
the expense of his preparations. Two expedi* 
tions, both of which he conducted in person, 
ended difsastrously. In the last he himself i^i^ 
perished, without having effected his intended 
^ttlement on the continent of America, or per- 
forming any thing more worthy of notice, than 
the empty formality of taking possession of the 
island of Newfoundland, in the name of his 
sovereign. The dissensions among his officers ; ^ ^^ 3«4^^ 
the licentious and ungovernable spirit of some . / hL/, 
of his crew ; his total ignorance of the coun- v' ^ / . ^ 
tries which he purposed to occupy ; his mis* 
fortune in approaching the continent too far 
towards the north, where the inhospitable coast 
of Cape Breton did not invite them to settle; 
the shipwreck of his largest vessel ; and above 
all, the scanty provision which the funds of a 
private man could make of what was requisite 
for establishing a new colony, were the true 
causes to which the failure of the enterprise 
must be imputed, not tonny 4eficiency of abili- 
ties or resolution in its leader.* 
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But the miscarriage of a scheme in which 
Gilbert had wasted his fortune, did not discou- 

TTiepian ^age Ralcgh. He adopted all his brother's 

Hak^ ideas ; and applying to the Queen, in whose 

favour he stood high at that time, he procured 

1584. a patent, with jurisdiction and prerogatives 

as ample as had been granted unto Gilbert* 

Ralegh, no less eager to execute than to under- 

Aprii 27. take the scheme, instantly despatched two small 
vessels, under the command of Amadas and 
Barlow, two officers of trust, to visit the coun- 
tries which he intended to settle, and to acquire 
some previous knowledge of their coasts, their 

i^^^ soil, and productions. In order to avoid Gil- 
bert's error in holding too far north, they took 
their course by the Canaries and the West In- 
dia Islands, and approached the North Ameri- 
can continent by the Gulf of Florida. Unfor- 
tunately, their chief researches were made in 
that part of the country now known by the 
name of North Carolina, the province in Ame- 
rica most destitute of commodious harbours. 
They touched first at an island, which they pall 
Wokocon (probably Ocakoke), situated on the 
inlet into Pamplicoe Sound, and then at Roan- 
oke, near the mouth of Albemarle Sound. In 
both they had some intercourse with the na- 
tives, whom they found to be savages, with all 
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the characteristic qualities of uncivilized life, ^?^ 
bravery, aversion to labour, hospitality, a pro- 
pensity to admire, and a willingness to ex- 
change their rude productions for English com- 
modities, especially for iron, or any of the use- 
ful metals, of which they were destitute. After 
spending a few weeks^ in this traffic, and in 
visiting some parts of the adjacent continent, 
Amadas and Barlow returned to England with s^ t^ 
two of the natives, and gave such splendid des- 
criptions of the beauty of the country, the fer- 
tility of the soil, and the mildness oi the cli- 
mate, that Elizabeth^ delighted with the idea 
of occupying a territory superior, so far, to the 
barren regions towards the north hitherto vi- 
sited by her subjects, bestowed on it the name 
of Virginia ; as a memorial that this happy dis- 
covery had been made under a virgin queen.* 

Their report encouraged Ralegh to hasten ^j?^^^ 
his prraarations for taking possession of such virgimmby 
an mvitmg property. He fitted out a squad- owtntiUe, 
ron of seven small ships, under the command 
of Sir Richard. Greenville, a man of honour- 
able birth, and of courage so undaunted as to 
be conspicuous even in that gallant age. But 
the spirit of that predatory war which the Eng- 
lish carried on against Spain mingled with this 
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BOOK scheme q£ settletnent i and on this accoont^ as 
i_i n_f' well as from unacquaintance mth a more du 
rect and shorter course to North America 
Greenville sailed by the West India islands. 
He spent some time in cruising among these^ 
and in taking prizes ; so that it was towards 
the close of June before he arrived on the 
coast of North America. He touched at both 
the islands where Amadas and Barlow had 
landed, and made some excursions into dife 
rent parts of the continent round Pamplicoe 
and Albemarle Sounds. Bot as» unfortunate* 
ly, he did not advance far enough towards the 
north to discover the noble Bay of Chesapeake 
Aiig.s5. he established the colony which he lefl^on the 
island of Roanoke, an incommodious statioOf 
without any safe harbour, and dmost uninha- 
bited.* 

rf ^^3S^ This colony con^sted only <rf one_ hundifid 
^0 %r lytoiine; md cigh^ pcrsons, under the command of 
Captain Lane, assisted by some inen of note^ 
the most distinguished of whom was Hariot^ 
an eminent mathematician. Their chief em- 
ployment, during a residence of nine months^ 
was to obtain a more extensive knowledge of 
tbe country ; and their researches were car- 
ried on witji greater spirit, and reached farther 
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^n could have been expected from a colony ^?S^ 
so feeble, and in a station so disadvantageons. ^^^^» 
But from the same impatience of indigent ad- 
venturers to acquire sudden wealth, which gave 
a wrong direction to the industry of the Spa- 
niards in their settlements, the greater part of 
the Engh'sh seem to have considered nothing 
as worthy of attention but mines of gold and 
silver. These they sought for, wherever they 
came: these they inquired after with unwea-^ 
ried eagerness. The savages soon discovered 
the favourite objects which allured them, and 
artfblly amused them with so many tales con- 
cerning pearl fisheries, and rich mines of va- 
rious metals, that Lane and his companions 
wasted their time and activity in the chimeri- 
cal pursuit of these, instead of labouring to 
raise provisions for their own subsistence.* On 
discovering the deceit of the Indians, they 
w^re so much exasperated, that A-om expostu- 
lations and reproaches they proceeded to open 
hostility. The supplies of provisions which they iwe- 
had been accustcnned to receive from the na- 
tives were of course withdrawn. Through their 
own negligence, no other precaution had been 
taken for jtheir support. Ralegh, having en- 
gaged in a scheme too expensive for his nar- 
row funds, had not been able to send them that 
recruit of stores with which Greenville had 
promised to furnish them early in the springs 
The colony, reduced to the utmost distress^ 

46 
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BOOK j^ on the point of perishing with famine, was 

-J^^ ^ preparing to disperse into different districts of 

the country in quest of food, when Sir Francis 

juMi. Drake appeared with his fleet, returning from 
a successful expedition against the I^aniards in 
the West Indies, A scheme which he formed^ 
of furnishing Lane and his associates with such 
supplies as might enable them to remain with 
comfort in their station, was disappointed by a 
sudden storm, in which a small vessel that he 
destined for their service was dashed to pieces ; 
and as he could not supply them with another, 
at their joint request, as they were worn out 

June 19. with fatigue and famine, he carried them home 
to England-^* 

Knowledge SucH was the iuauspicious beginning of the 
i"!!^ English settlements in the New World; and, 
^^ **" after exciting high expectations, this first at- 
tempt produced no effect but that of affi>rding 
a more complete knowledge of the country; 
as it enabled Hariot, a man of science and ob- 
servation, to describe its soil, climate, produc- 
tions, and the mannei^ of its inhabitants, with 
a degree of accuracy which merits no incon- 
siderable praise, when compared with the child-, 
ish and marvellous tales published by several 
of the early visitants of the New World. There 
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'fe another Consequence of this' abortive colony 
important enobgh 'to entitle it to a place in 
history^ Lane and fais associate^ by theiv con- 
stant intercourse with the Indians, had. ac- 
quired a relish for their favourite enjoyment of 
smoking^ tobacco; to the use of which, the Uatofto- 
creduiity of that people not only ascribed a duoedln^ 
thousand imaginary virtues, but their supersti- ^^"i'^^ 
tion considered the plant itself as a gracious 
gift of the gods, for the solace of human kind, 
and the most acceptable ofSering which man 
can present to Heaven.* They brought with 
them a specimen of this new commodity to 
England^ and taught their countrymen the 
method of using it ; which Ralegh, and some 
young men of fashion, fondly adopted. From 
imitation of them, from love of novelty, and 
from the favourable opinioi} of its salutary qua- 
lities entertained by several physicians, the 
practice spread among the English. The Spa- 
niards and Portuguese had, previous to this, 
introduced it in other parts of Europe. This 
habit of taking tobacco gradually extended 
from the extremities of the north to those of 
the south, and in one form or other seems to 
be equally grateful to the inhabitants of every 
- climate ; and by a singular caprice of the 
human species, no less inexplicable than unex- 
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»J^^ ampledi (so bewitching is the acquired taste 
^«^ly^ for a weed of no manifest utility, and at first 
not only unpleasant but nauseous), that it has 
become almost as universal as the demands of 
those appetites originally implanted in our na- 
ture. Smoking was the first mode of taking 
tobacco in England ; and we learn from the 
comic writers towards the close of the sixteenth 
century and the beginning of the seventeenth, 
that this was deemed one of the a^ccomplish- 
ments of a man of fashion and spirit* 

A FEW days after Drake departed from Roa- 
noke, a small bark, despatched by Ral^h with 
a supply of stores for the colony, landed at the 
place where the English bad settled ; bat on 
finding it deserted by their countrymen, th^ 
returned to England- The bark was hardly 
gone, when Sir Richard Greenville appeared 
, with three ships. After searchivg in vain for 
the colony which he had planted, without being 
able to learn what had befallen it, he left fifteen 
of his crew to keep possession of the ^sisaxd. 
This handful of men was soon overpowered and 
cut in pieces by the savages.* 

Though all Ralegh's efforts to establish a 
colony in Virginia had hitherto proved sd»>r- 
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tivB, and had been defeated by a succession of 
disasters and disappointments, neither his hopes 
nor resources were exhausted. Early in the R«i««»»'s 

second St- 

following year he fitted out three ships, under tempt to 
the command of Captain John White, who looyinvSp. 
carried thither a colony more nunoerous than ^^^ 
that which had been settled under Lane. On 
their arrival in Virginia, after viewing the face 
of the country covered with one continued 
forest, which to them appeared an uninhabited 
wild, as it was occupied only by a few scat- 
tered tribes of savages, they discovered that 
they were destitute of many things which they 
deemed essentially necessary towards their sub- 
sistence in such an uncomfortable situation ; 
and, with one voice, requested White, their 
-commander, to return to England, as the per- 
son among them most likely to solicit, with 
efficacy, the supply on which depended the 
existence of the colony. White landed in his 
native coimtry at a most unfavourable season 
ibr the negociation which he had undertaken. 
He found the nation in universal alarm at the 
formidable preparations of Philip II. to invade 
Sngland, and collecting all its force to oppose 
the fleet to which he bad arrogantly given the 
name of the Invincible Armada. Ralegh, 
Greenville, and all the most zealous patrons of 
the new settlement, were called to act a dis- 
tinguished part in the operations of a year isss, 
equally interesting and glorious to England. 
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Colony 
perishes by 
famine. 



Amidst danger so imminent, and during a 
contest for the honour of their sovereign and 
the independence of their country, it was im- 
possible to attend to a less important and re- 
mote object. The unfortunate colony in Roa- 
noke received no supply,, and perished miser* 
ably by famine, or by the unrelenting cruelty 
of those barbarians by whom they were sur^ 
rounded. 



Rate^ 
abandons 
the design 
of settling 
a colony in 
Vi]*ginia. 



DuRiNG^ the remainckr of Elizabeth's reign^ 
the scheme of establishiqg a colony in Virginia 
was not resumed. Ralegh, with a most aspir- 
ing mind and extraordinary talents, enlighten- 
ed by knowledge no less uncommon, had the 
spirit and the defects of a projector. Allured 
by new objects, and always giving the ptrefer- 
ence to such as were most splendid and ar- 
duous, he was apt to engage in undertakings 
so vast and so various,, as to be far beyond hii 
power of accomplishing. He was- now intent 
on peopling and improving a large district of 
country in Ireland, of which he had obtained a 
grant from the Queen. He was a deep adven- 
turer in^ the scheme of fitting out a powerful 
armament against Spain, in order to establish 
Don Antonio on the throne of Portugal. He 
had begun to form his favourite but visionaiy 
plan of penetrating into the province of G uiana, 
where he fondly dreamed of taking posses&ion 
of inexhaustible wealth, flowing from the rich- 
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est mines in the New World. Amidfit this ^?S^ 
multiplicity of projectSi of such promising ap- 
pearance, and recommended by novelty, he 
naturally became cold towards his ancient and 
liitherto unprofitable scheme of settling a colony 
in Virgima, and was easily induced to assign 
his right of property in that country, which he 
had never visited, together with all the privi- 
leges contained in his patent, to Sir Thomas M»di 
Smith and a company of merchants in London. — '" 7 
This company^ satisfied with a paltry traffic car- 
ried en by a few small barks, made no attempt 
to take possession of the country. Thus, after 
a period of a hundred and six years from the 
time that Cabot discovered North America, in 
the reign of Henry VII. and of twenty years 
from the time that Ralegh planted the first co- 
lony, there was not a single Englishman settled 
there at the demise of Queen Elizabeth, in the 
year one thousand six hundred and three. 

I HAVE already explained the causes of this, circum- 
<luring the period previous to the accessicm of Eii«abethVi 
Elizabeth. Other causes produced the same ^[^ibie^ 
effect under her administration. Though for ^'^ 
one-half of her reign England was engaged in 
no foreign war, and commerce enjoyed that 
perfect security which is friendly to its pro- 
gress } though the glory of her latter years gives 
the highest tone of elevation and vigour to the 
national spirit ; the Queen herself, from her 
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extreme parsimony, and her aversion to de- 
mand extraordinary supplies of her subjects; 
was more apt to restrain than to second the ar- 
dent genius of her people^ Several of the most 
splendid enterprises in her reign were concert- 
ed and executed by private adventurers. All 
the schemes for colonizsation were carried on 
by the funds of individuals, without any public 
aid. Even the felicity of her government was 
adverse to the establishment of remote colonies. 
So powerful is the attraction of our native' soil, 
and such our fortunate partiality to the laws 
and manners of our own country, that men sel- 
dom chuse to abandon it, unless they be driven 
away by oppression, or allured by vast prospects 
of sudden wealth. But the provinces of Ame- 
rica, in which the English attempted to settle, 
did not, like those occupied by Spain, invite 
them thither by any appearance of silver or 
golden rtiines. All their hopes of gain were dis- 
tant ; and they saw that nothing could be earn- 
ed but by persevering exertions of industry. 
The maxims of Elizabeth's administration were, 
in their genetal tenor, so popular; as did not 
force her subjects to emigrate in order to es- 
cape from the heavy or vexatious hand of power. 
It seems to have been with difficulty that these 
slender bands of planters were collected, on 
which the writers of that age bestow the name 
pf the first and second Virginian colonies. The 
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fulness of time for English colonization was not book 
yet arrived. ^-nr*^ 

But the succession of the Scottish line to \^^' 
the crown of £ngland hastened its approach, jammfii. 
James was hardly seated on the throne before ST^**^ 
he discovered his pacific intentions, and he ^^JjJ^ 
soon terminated the long war which had been 
carried on between Spain and England, by an ' 
amicable treaty. From that period, uninter- 
rupted tranquillity continued during his reign« 
Many persons of high rank, and of ardent am- 
bition, ta whom the war with Spain had afford- 
ed constant employment, and presented allur- 
ing prospects, not only of fame but of wealth, 
soon became so impatient of languishing at 
home without occupation or object, that their ' 
invention was on the stretch to iind some exer- 
cise for their activity and talents. To both 
these North America seemed to open a new 
field, and schemes of carrying colonies thither 
became, more general and more popular. 

A voYAaiB^f undertaken by Bartholomew Di«ct 

•^ ,-, course irooi 

Gosnold in the last year of the Queen, facili- England to 
tated, as well as encouraged, the execution of America 
diese schemes. He sailed from Falmouth in ^^^^ 
a snail bark, with thirty-two men. Instead Oosnoid. 
of following former navigators in their unne- 
cessary circuit by the West India Isles and the 
Gulf of Florida, Gosnold steered due west as 
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nearly as the winds would permit, and was the 

first English commander who reached America 

by this shorter and more direct course. That 

^^/^^/-^^/.part of the continent which he first descried 

a c^/xc6/^'»^y^'*;Was a promontory in the province now called 

Uc^.t, ^ ^^^ ^'^^'^ Massachusets Bay, to which he gave the name 

^o^xtt^l^, ^^ Q^^^ ^^^ Holding along the coast, as it 

stretched towards the south-west, he touched 
J. at two islands, one of which he called Martha's 
Vineyard* the other Elizabeth's Island; aad 
visited the adjoining continent, smd traded 
with its inhabitants. He and his compaoidns 
were so much delighted every-where with the 
inviting aspect of the country, that notwith-^ 
standing the smallness of their number, a part 
of them consented to remain there. But when 
they had leisure to reflect upon the fate of 
former settlers in America, they retracted a 
resolution formed in the first warmth of their 
admiration ; and Gosnold returned to England 
in less than four months from the time of hh 
departure.* 



Conse- 



This voy^e, however inconsiderable it may 

^wSf appear, had important effects. The En^ish 

voyage. now discovcred the aspect of the American 

jcontinent to be extremely inviting far to the 

north of the place where they had formerfy 
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^empte^ to settle. The coast of a vast awn- 
try^ stretching through the most desirable cU- 
4nates^ ky before them. The richness of its 
vii^gin soil promised a certain recompense to 
their industry. In its interior provinces unex- 
pected sources of wealth might open, and un- 
known objects of commerce might be found. 
Its distance from ikigland was diminished al- 
most a third part, by the new course which 
Gosnokl had pointed out. Plans for establish- 
ing colonies began to be formed in cUflerent 
parts of the kingdom ; and befere these were 
ripe for execution, one smidl vfsael was sent 
out by the m^chants of Bristol, another by 
the Earl of Southampton and Lord Arundel of 
Wardour, in order to learn whethn Gosndd's 
account of the country was to be considered 
as a just r^resentation of its state, or as the 
exaggerated description of a fond discoverer. 
Both returned with a full confirmation of his 
veracily, an& with the addition of so many new 
circumstances in favour of the country, acquir- 
ed by a more extensive view of it, as greatly 
increased the desire of planting it. 

The most active and efficacicms promoter of Ha ^ ft 
this wasRicjmrd^Hakluyt, prebendary of West- Atcom- 
minster, to whomlCngland is more indebted for ^^SdS* 
its American possessions than to any man of cUb^^e^ 
that age. Formed under a kinsman of the same 
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BOOK name, eminent fi>r naval and commercial know- 

IX. 

ledg>e, he imbibed a similar taste, and a; 



early to the study of geography and navigation. 
These favourite sciences engrossed his atten- 
tion, and to diffuse a relish for them was the 
great object of his life. In order to excite his 
countrymen to naval enterprise, by flattering 
their nati<Hial vanity, he published, in the jm 
one thousand five hundred and eighty-ninei bis 
valuable collection of voyj^es aikl discoveries 
made by Englishmen. In order to supply them 
with what information might be derived from 
the experience of the most successful fordgn 
navigators, he translated some of the best ac- 
counts of the progress of the Spaniards and 
Portuguese in their voyages both to the East 
and West Indies, into the English tongue. He 
was consulted with respect to many of the at- 
tempts towards discovery or colonization dur- 
ing the latter part of Eli^beth's reign. He 
corresponded with the officers who conducted 
them, directed their researches to proper ob- 
jects, and published the history of their ex- 
ploits. By the zealous endeavours of a per- 
ison equally respected by men of rank and men 
of business, many of both orders formed an 
association to esti^lish cdonies in America, 
and petitioned the King for the sanction of 
his 'authority to warrant the ^Lecution oi their 
plans. 
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Jamcs, who prided himself on his profound 
d^ill in the science of government, and who 
had turned his attention to consider the ad* J«m«^ 
vantages which might be derived from cdo- ooMtof 
nies, at a time when he patronised his scheme a^c» 
for planting them in some of the ruder pro- ^*^ 
vinces of his ancient kingdom, with a view of 
introducing industry and civilization there,* 
was now no less fond of directing the active 
genius of his English subjects towards occupa- 
tions not repugnant to his own pacific maxims, 
and listened with a favourable ear to their ap- 
plicati6n. But as the extent as well as value 
of the American continent began now to be 
better known, a grant of the whole of such a 
vast region to any one body of m^n, however 
respectable, appeared to him an act of imp<^- 
tic and pfx>fi]se liberality. For this reascHi, he 
divided that portion of North America which 
stretches from the thirty-fourth to the forty- 
fiflh degree of latitude, into two districts 
nearly equal ; the one called the first or south 
colony of Virginia, the other, the second or 
north colony. He authorized Sir Thomas j^^i^. 
Gates, Sir George Summers, Richard Hakluyt, 
and their associates, mostly resident in London, 
to settle any part of the former which they 
^ould choose, and vested in them a right of 
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• ^^^ property to the land extending along the coast 
fifty miles on each side of the place of tbeur 
first habitation, and reaching into the interior 
country a h»ndred miles. The latter district 

•adgrai^ he allotted, as the place of settlement, to 6ud«> 
dry knights, gentlemen, and merchants of Bris- 
tol, Plymouth, and other parts in the west (rf 
England, with a similar grant of territory. 
Neither the monarch who issued this charter, 
nor his subjects who received it, had any con- 
ception that they were proceeding to lay thp 
foiindation of mighty and opulent states. What 
James granted was nothing more than a simple 
charter of corporation to a trading corap^ji 
empowering the members of it to have a com- 
mon seal, and to act as a body politic. But as 
the object for which they associated was new, 
the plan established for the administration of 

Tenor of their affairs was uncommon. Instead of the 

these duur- 1. . • n t 

ton. power usually granted to corporations, of elect- 

ing officers and framing bye-laws for the con- 
duct of their own operations, the supreme go- 
vernment of the colonies to be settled was 
vested in a council resident in England, to be 
named by the King, according to such laws 
and ordinances as should be given under his 
sign manual } and the subordinate jurisdiction 
was committed to a council resident in Ame- 
rica, which was likewise to be nominated by 
the King, ^nd to act comformably to his in- 
structions. To this important clause, which 
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r^ulated the fornL of their constitution,, was 
added the concession of several immunities, to 
encourage persons to settle in the intended co- 
lonies. Some of these were the same which 
had been granted to Gilbert and Ralegh ; such 
as the securing to the emigrants and their des- 
cendants all the rights of denizens, in the same 
manner as if they had remained or had been 
born in England ^ and granting them the privi- 
lege of holding their lands in America by the 
freest and least burdensome tenure. Others 
were more favourable than those granted by 
Elizabeth. He permitted whatever was neces- 
sary for the sustenance or commerce of the new 
colonies to be exported from England, during 
the space of seven years, without paying any 
duty ; and, as a farther incitement to industry, 
he granted them liberty of trade with other na- 
tions, and appropriated the^ duty to be levied 
on foreign commodities, for twenty-one years, 
as a fund for the benefit of the colony.* 

In this singular charter, the contents of which ^^^^^ 
have been little attended to by the historians of 
America, some articles are as unfavourable to 
the rights of the colonists, as others are to the 
interest of the parent state. By placing tl^e 
legislative and executive powers in a council 

♦ Stith. Hist, of Virginia, p. S5. Append, p. 1. Par- 
chas, V. 168S» 
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•^* nominated by the crown, and guided by its in- 
>^ryi^/ structions, every person settling in America 
seems to be bereaved of the noblest privUege 
of a free man : by Ihe unlimited permission of 
trade with foreigners, the parent state is depriv- 
^ ed of that exclusive commerce which has been 
deemed the chief advantage resulting from the 
establishment of colonies. But in the infancy 
of colonization, and without the guidance of 
observation or experience, the ideas of men 
with respect to the mode of forming new settle- 
anents, were not fully unfolded, or properly 
arranged. At a period when they could not 
foresee the future grandeur and importance of 
the communities which they were about to caU 
into existence, they were ill qualified to conceri 
the best plan for governing them. Besides, 
the English of that age, accustomed to the 
high prerogative and arbitrary rule of their 
monardis, were not animated with such libeFal 
sentiments, either concerning their own per* 
sonal or political rights, as have become fami- 
liar in the more mature and improved state of 
their constitution. 

cdonieB of Without hesitation or reluctance the pro- 

•i^^e^r prietors of both colonies prepared to execute 

Engiuid jjj^ respective plans ; and under the authority 

of a charter, which would now be rejected with 

disdain as a violent invasion of the sacred and 

unalienable rights of liberty, the first permanent 
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settlements of the English in AmeriGa were 
established. From this period, the progress 
of the vtwo provinces of Virginia and New 
England form a regular and connected story. 
The former in the south, and the latter in the 
north, may he considered as the origimd and 
parent colonies ; in imitation of which, and 
under whose shelter, all the others have been 
SQCcessively plimted and reared. 

The first attempts to occupy Vii^nia and Adnmtigts 
New England were made by very feeble bodies the hiitoiy 
of emigrants. As these settled under great ^^in 
disadvantages, among tribes of savages, and in «i>«'«fim« 
an uncultivated desert ; as they attained gra- 
dually, after long struggles and many disasters, 
to that maturity of strength, and order of poli- 
cy, which entitles them to be considered as re- 
spectable states, the history of their persevering 
efforts' merits particular attenticm. It will ex- 
hibit a spectacle no less striking than instiruc- 
tive, and presents an opportunity, which rarely 
odours, of contempkUing a society in the firsft 
moments of its political existence, and of ob- 
serving how its spirit forms in its infant state, 
how its princijides begin to unfold as it advan- 
ces, and how those characteristic qualities whidi 
distinguish its maturer age are successively 
acquired. The account of the establidiment 
of the other English colonies, undertaken at 
periods when the importance of such poases- 

46 
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stons was better understood, and effected by 
more direct and vigorous exertions of the pa** 
rent state, is less interesting. I shall ther^ore 
relate the history of the two original cdonies 
in detail. With respect to the subsequent set- 
tlements, some more general observations con- 
cerning the time, the motives, and circumstan- 
ces of their establishment, will be sufficient. I 
begin with the history of Virginia, the mo* 
ancient and most valuable of the British colo- 
nies in North America. 

Nmrport Though many persons of distinction became 

^^ proprietors in the company which undertook 

i>ec. 19. iQ plant a colony in Virginia, its funds seem 

not to have been considerable, and its first 

effort was certainly extremely feeble. A small 

vessel of a hundred tons, and two barks, under 

the command of Captain Newport, sailed with 

a hundred and five men, destined to remain in 

the country. Some of these were of respectable 

families, particularly a brother of the Earl of 

Northumberland, and several officers who had 

served with reputation in the reign of Eliza- 

1007. beth. Newport, I know not for what reason, 

^^ *^ fdJowed the ancient course by the West Indies, 

and did not reach the coast of North America 

for four months. But he approached it with 

better fortune than any former navigator; 

for having been driven, by the videnceof a 

storm, to the northward of Roanoke, the {dace 
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of his destination, the first land he discovered 
was a promontory which he called Cape Henry, 
the southern boundary of the Bay of Chesa- !>»«»▼«» 
peak. The English stood directly into that pedc. 
spacious inlet, which seemed to invite them to 
enter; and as they advanced, contemplated, 
with a mixture of delight and admiration, that 
grand reservoir, into which are poured the 
waters of all the vast rivers, which not only 
diffuse fertility through that district of Ame- 
rica, 'but open the interior parts of the coun- 
try to navigation, and render a commercial 
intercourse more extensive and commodious 
than in any other region of the globe. New- 
port, keeping along the southern shore, sail- 
ed up a river, which the natives called Pow- 
hatan, and to which he gave the name of 
James-River. After viewing its banks, during saiiaup 
a run of above forty miles from its mouth, ^^ 
they all concluded that a country, where safe 
and convenient harbours seemed to be nume- 
rous, would be a more suitable station for a 
. trading colony, than the shoally and dangerous 
coast to the south, on which th^ir countrymen 
had formerly settled. Here then they deter- 
mined to abide ; and having chosen a proper 
spot for their residence, they gave this infant 
settlement the name of James-Town, which it founds 
still retains ; and though it has never become Town, 
either populous or opulent, it can boast of be- 
ing the most ancient habitation of the English 

VOL. IV. M 
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in the New Woiid. But however well chosen 
the. situation might be, the members of the 
colony were far from availing themselves of 
its advantages. Violent animosities had broke 
put among some of their leaders, during their 
voyage to Virginia. These did not subside on 
Bad admi- their arrival there. The first deed of the coun- 

nistration. .1 ^ • i j 1 • • 

cil, which assumed the government m virtue 
of a commission brought from England under 
the seal of the company, and opened on the 
day after they landed, was an act of injustice. 
Captain Smith, who had been appointed a 
member of the council, was excluded from 
his seat at the board by the mean jealousy of 
his colleagues, and not only reduced to the 
. condition of a private man, but of one suspect- 
ed and watched by his superiors. This dimi- 
nution of his influence, and restraint on his 
activity, was an essential injury to the colony, 
which at that juncture stood in need of the aid 
of both. For soon after they began to settle, 
the English were involved in a war with the 
natives, partly by their own indiscretion, and 
partly by the suspicion and ferocity of those 
toionyan- barbarians. -And although the Indians, scat- 

noyed by . 

the Indians, tercd ovcr the countries adjacent to James- 
River, were divided into independent tribes, 
so extremely feeble that hardly one of them 
could muster above two hundred warriors,* 

■ 

* Purchae, vol. iv. 1692. Smitli's Travels, p. 23. 
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they teased and annoyed an infant colony by 
their incessant hostilities. To this was added 
a calamity still more dreadful ; the stock of 
provisions left for their subsistence, on the de- Jom 15. 
parture of their ships for England, was so 
scanty and of such bad quality, that a scarcity, 
approaching almost to absolute famine, soon, 
followed. Such poor unwholesome fare brought suffers 
on diseases, the violence of which was so much dty.andthe 
increased by the sultry heat of the climate, and "^^^ 
the moisture of a coUlitry covered with wood, <^*^°"*^ 
that before the beginning of September one- 
half of their number died, and most of the 
survivors were sickly and. dejected. In such 
trying extremities, the comparative powers of 
every individual are discovered and called forth, 
and each naturally takes that station, and as- 
sumes that ascendant, to which he is entitled 
by his talents and force of mind. Every eye smith call. 
was now turned towards Smith, and all will- ^,^^. 
ingly devolved on him that authority of which ^Mtores.tke 
they had formerly deprived him. His un- f^^* 
daunted temper, deeply tinctured with the 
wild romantic spirit characteristic of military 
adventurers in that age, was peculiarly suited 
to such a situation. The vigour of his consti- 
tution continued fortunately still unimpaired 
by disease, and his mind was never appalled 
by danger. He instantly adopted the only 
.plan that could save them from destruction. 
He began by surrounding James-Town with 
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BOOK such rude fortifications as were a sufficient de- 
v«i^y«^/ fence against the assaults of savages. He then 
marched, at the head of a small detachment, 
in quest of their enemies. Some tribes he 
gained by caresses and presents, and procured 
from them a supply of provisions. Others he 
attacked with open force, and defeating them 
on every occasion, whatever their superiority 
in numbers might be, compelled them to im- 
part to him some portion of their winter stores. 
As the recompense of all 'his toils and dangers, 
he saw abundance and contentment re-esta- 
blished in the colony, and hoped that he should 
be able to maintain them in that happy state, 
until the arrival of ships from England in the 
spring : but in one of his excursions he was 
surprised by a numerous body of Indians, and 
in making his escape from them, after a gal- 
lant defence, he sunk to the neck in a swamp. 
He is taken aud was obligcd tp Surrender. Though he 
fh^ndla^l knew well what a dreadful fate awaits the pri- 
soners of savages, his presence of mind did not 
forsake him. He showed those who had taken 
him captive a mariner's compass, and amused 
them with so many wonderful accounts of its 
virtues, as filled them with astonishment and 
veneration, which began to operate very power- 
fully in his favour. They led him, however, 
in triumph through various parts of the coun- 
try, and conducted him at last to Powhatan, 
the most considerable Sachim in that part of 
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Virginia. There the doom of death beiog pro- book 
nounced, he was led to the place of execution, v^^/w 
and his head already bowed down to receive "^ 
the fatal blow, when that fond attachment of 
the American women to their European in- 
vaders, the beneficial effects of which the Spa- 
niards oflen experienced, interposed in his be- 
half. The favourite daughter of Powhatan 
rushed in between him and the executioner, 
and by her entreaties and tears prevailed on her 
father to spare his life. The beneficence of his 
deliverer, whom the early English writers dig- 
nify with the title of the Princess Pocahuntas, 
did not terminate here ; she soon after procur- 
ed his liberty, and sent him from time to time 
seasonable presents of provisions.* 

Smith, on his return to James-Town, found Onhi«re- 
the colony reduced to thirty-eight persons, finds the 
who, in despair, were preparing to abandon a ^^^n". 
country which did not seem destined to be the ***• 
habitation of Englishmen. He employed ca- 
resses, threats, and even violence, in order to 
prevent them from executing this fatal resolu- 
tion. With difficulty he prevailed on them to 
defer it so long, that the succour anxiously ex- 
pected from England arrived. Plenty was in- 



♦ Smith's Travels, p. 4*, &c. Purchas, iv. 1704. Stith. 
p. 45, &c. 
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stantly restored ; a hundred new planters were 
added to their number ; and an ample stock of 
whatever was requisite for clearing and sowing 
the ground was delivered to them. But an 
unlucky incident turned their attention from 
that species of industry which alone could ren<* 
der their situation comfortable. In a small 
stream of water that issued from a bank of 
sand near James-Town, a sediment of some 
shining mineral substance, which had some re- 
semblance of gdd, was discovered. At a time 
when the precious metals were conceived to 
be the peculiar and only valuable productions 
of the New World ; when every mountain was 
supposed to contain a treasure, and every rivu- 
let was searched for its golden sands, this ap- 
pearance was fondly considered as an ini&llible 
indication of a mine. Every hand was eager 
to dig ; large quantities of this glittering dust 
were amassed. From some assay of its nature, 
made by an artist as unskilful as his compa- 
nions were credulous, it was pronounced to be 
extremely rich. " There was now, " says 
Smith, " no talk, no hope, no work, but dig 
gold, wash gold, refine gold."* With this ima- 
ginary wealth the first vessel returning to Eng^ 
land was loaded, while the culjture of the land. 
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and every useful occupattooi were totally ne- ^^^^ 
gletted. ^^"V^^ 

The effects of this fatal delusion were soon smith un. 
felt. Notwithstanding all the provident acti- s^eyot 
vity of Smith, in procuring com from the na^ 
tives by traffic or by force, the colony began 
to su&&t as much as formerly from scarcity of 
food, and was wasted by the same distempers. 
In hopes of obtaining some relief, Smith pro- 
posed, as they had not hitherto extended their 
researches beyond the countries contiguous to 
James-River, to open an intercourse with the 
more remote tribes, and to examine into the 
state c^ culture and population among them. 
The execution of this arduous design he un- 
dertook himself, in a small open boat, with a 
feeble crew, and a very scanty stock of provi* 
sions. He began his survey at Cape Charles, 
and in two different excursions, which conti- 
nued above four months, he advanced as far as 
the river Susquehannah, which flows into the 
bottom of the bay. He visited all the countries 
both on the east and west shores ; he entered 
most of the considerable creeks ; he sailed up 
many of the great rivers as far as their falls. 
He traded with some tribes ; he fought with 
others ; he observed the nature of the territory 
which they occupied, their mode of subsist- 
ence, the peculiarities in their manners ; and 
left among all a wonderful admiration either 
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BOOK of the beneficence or valour of the English. 
sm^Y^m/ After sailing above three thousand miles in a 
paltry vessel, ill fitted for such an extensive 
navigation, during which the hardships to 
which he was exposed, as well as the patience 
with which he endured, and the foititude with 
which he surmounted them, equal whatever is 
related of the celebrated Spanish discoverers 
in their most daring enterprises, he returned 
to James-Town. He brought with him an ac- 
count of that large portion of the American 
continent now comprehended in the two pro- 
vinces of Virginia and Maryland,* so full and 
exact, that after the progress of information 
and research for a century and a half, his map 
exhibits no inaccurate view of both countries, 
and is the original upon which all subsequent 
delineations and descriptions have been form* 
ed.t 

But whatever pleasing prospect of future 
benefit might open upon this complete disco- 
very of a country formed by nature to be the 
seat of an extensive commerce, it afforded but 
little relief for thieir present wants. The colony 
still depended for subsistence chiefly on sup- 
plies from the natives ; as, after all the efforts 
of their own industry, hardly thirty acres of 



* Smith's Travels, p. 65, &c. f Stith. p. 83. 
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ground were yet cleared so as to be capable 
of culture,* By Smith's attention, however, 
the stores of the English were so regularly 
filled, that for some time they felt no consider- 
able distress; and at this juncture a change 
was made in the constitution of the company, 
which seemed to promise an increase of their 
security and happiness. That supreme direc- 
tion of all the company's operations, which the 
King by his charter had reserved to himself, 
discouraged persons of rank or property from 
becoming members of a society so dependant 
on the arbitrary will of the crown. Upon a 1609. 
representation of this to James, he granted amw ' 
them a new charter, with more ample privi- **"^ 
leges. He enlarged the boundaries of the co- 
lony J he rendered the powers^ of the company, 
as a corporation, more explicit and complete ; 
he iabolished the jurisdiction of the council re- 
sident in Virginia ; he vested the government 
entirely in a council residing in London ; he 
granted to the proprietors of the company the 
right of electing the persons who were to com- 
pose this council, by a majority of voices ; he 
authorized this council ta establish such laws, 
orders, and forms of government and magis- 
tracy, for the colony and plantation, as they 
in their discretion should think lo be fittest for , 
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BOOK the good of the adventurers and inhaUtaots 
Vlt-i -^j^ there ; he empowered them to nominate a go- 
vernor to have the administration of affairs in 
the colony ; and to carry their orders into exe- 
cution.* In consequence of these concessi()n8i 
the company having acquired the power of re- 
gulating all its own transactions, the numbei 
of proprietors inciceased» and among them we 
find the most respectable names in the nation. 

LwdDeia- The first deed of the new council was to 
^t^ appoint Lord Delaware governor and captaia- 
governor. general of their colony in Virginia. To a 
person of his rank, those high-sounding titlefi 
could be no allurement ; and by his thorough 
acquaintance with the progress and state of the 
settlement, he knew enough of the labour and 
difiiculty with which an infant colony is reared, 
to expect any thing but anxiety and care in 
discharging the duties of that delicate office. 
But, from zeal to promote an establishmeBt 
which he expected to prove so highly benefi- 
cial to his country, he was willing to relin- 
quish all the comforts of an honourable statioui 
to undertake a long voyage to settle in an un- 
cultivated region destitute of every accommo- 
dation to which be had been* accustomed^ and 
where he foresaw that toil, and trouble, and 
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danger awaited him. But as he could not im- 
mediately leave England, the council despatch- 
ed Sir Thomas Gates and Sir George Summers, Gates and 
the former of whom had been appointed lieute- appomted 
nant-general and the latter admiral, with nine Z^!m 
ships and five hundred planters. They carried ^^^ 
with them commissions, by which they were DeUware. 
empowered to supersede the jurisdiction of the 
former council, to proclaim Lord Delaware go- 
vemor^ and, until he should arrive, to take the 
administration of affairs into their own hands. 
A violent hurricane separated the vessel in Their lUp 
which Gates and Summers had embarked from the coast^ 
the rest of the fleet, and stranded it on the b«™"<^ 
coast of Bermudas. The other ships arrived Augusta. 
safely at James-Town. But the fate of their 
commanders was unknown. Their commission 
for new-modelling the government, and all other 
public papers, were supposed to be lost toge- 
ther with them. The present form of govenv- 
ment, however, was held to be abolished. No 
legal warrant could be produced for establish- 
ing any other. Smith was not in a condition 
at this juncture to assert his own rights, or to 
act with his wonted vigour. By an acciden- 
tal explosion of gunpowder, he had been so 
miserably scorched and mangled, that he was 
incapable of moving, and under the necessity 
of committing himself to the guidance of his 
friends, who carried him aboard one of the ships 
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returning to England, in hopes that he might 
recover by more skilful treatment than he could 
meet with in Virginia** 

AnarcAy in After Ms departure, every thing tended fast 
to the wildest anarchy. Faction and discon- 
tent had oflen risen so high among the old set- 
tlers, that they could hardly be kept within 
bounds. The spirit of the new comers was too 
ungovernable to bear any restraint. Several 
among them of better rank were such dissipat- 
ed hopeless young men, as their friends were 
glad to send out in quest of whatever fortune 
might betide them in a foreign land. Of the 
lower order, many were so profligate^or despe- 
rate, that their country was happy to throw them 
out as nuisances in society. Such persons were 
little capable of the regular subordination, the 
strict economy, and persevering industry, which 
their situation required. The Indians observ- 
ing their misconduct, and that every precaution 
for sustenance or safety was neglected, not only 
withheld the supplies of provisions which they 
were accustomed to furnish, but harassed them 
The coio- with continual hostilities. All their subsistence 
by famine, w^s dcrivcd from the storcs which they had 
brought from England ; these were «oon con- 



♦ Purchas, iv. 1734-, &c. Smith's Travels, p. 89. Stith, 
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sumed ; then the domestic animals sent out to 
breed in the country were devoured ; and by 
this inconsiderate waste they were reduced to 
such extremity of famine, as not only to eat the . 
most nauseous and unwholesome roots and ber-" ^ ''.Tj ^^^1 
ries, but 'to feed on the, bodies of the Indians P^ *' '•^-z 
whom they slew, and even on those of their com- *^^^y f^ ' 
panioDs who sunk under the oppression of such 
complicated distress. In less than six months, 
of five hundred persons whom Smith left in 
Virginia, only sixty remained; and these so 
feeble and dejected, that they could not have 
survived for ten days, if succour had not ar- 
rived from a quarter whence they did not ex- 
pect it.* 

When Gates and Summers were thrown catwand 

, Summen 

ashore on Bermudas, fortunately not a single amvefrom 
person on board their ship perished. A consi- ^"""^^ 
derable part of their provisions and stores, too, 
was saved, and in that delightful spot. Nature, 
with spontaneous bounty, presented to them 
such a variety of her productions, that a hun- 
dred and fifty people subsisted in affluence for 
ten months on an uninhabited island. Im- 
patient, however, to escape from a place where 
they were cut off* from all intercourse with 
mankind, they set about building two barks 



* Stith. p. 116. Purchas, iv. 1748. 
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with such tools and materials as the}^ had, and 
by amazing efibrts of perseverance and in- 
genuity they finished them. In these they 
embarked, and steered directly towards Vir- 
gi»ia, in hopes of finding an ample consolation 
for all their toils and dangers in the embraces 
of their companions, and amidst the comforts 
of a flourishing colony. After a more pros- 
perous navigation than they could have ex- 
pected in their ill-constructed vessels, they 
landed at James-Town. But instead of that 
joyful interview for which they fondly looked, 
a spectacle presented itself which struck them 
with horror. They beheld the miserable re- 
mainder of their countrymen emaciated with 
famine and sickness, sunk in despair, and in 
their figure and looks rather resembling spec- 
tres than human beings. As Gates and Sum- 
mers, in full confidence of finding plenty of 
provisions in Virginia, had brought with them 
no larger stock than was deemed necessary for 
their own support during the voyage, their in- 
ability to afford relief to their countrymen add- 
ed to the anguish with which they viewed this 
unexpected scene of distress. Nothing now 
remained but instantly to abandon a country 
where it was impossible to subsist any longer; 
and though all that could be found in the stores 
of the colony, when added to what remained 
of the stock brought from Bermudas, did not 
amount to more than was sufficient to support 
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tbem for sixteen days, at the most scanty al- 
lowance, tbey set sail, in hopes of being able 
to reach Newfoundland, where they expected 
to be relieved by their countrymen employed 
at that season in the fishery there.* 

But it was not the will of Heaven that alf Areibout 

to retmntu 

the labour of the English in planting this co- £ii^d 
lony, as well as all their hopes of benefit from D^Swe 
its future prosperity, should be for ever lost. ""^*^ 
Before Gates, and the melancholy companions 
of his voyage, had reached the mouth of James- 
River, they were met by Lord Delaware, with 
three ships, that brought a large recruit of pro- 
visions, a considerable number of new settlers, 
and every thing requisite for defence or culti- 
vation. By persuasion and authority he pre- 
vailed on them to return to James-Town, where 
they found their fort, their magazines, apd 
houses entire, which Sir Thomas Grates, by ^^^ 
^some h^py diance, had preserved from being t^^*'^^ 
set on fire at the time of their departure. A 
society so feeble and disordered in its frame, 
required a tender and skilful hand to cherish 



it, and restore its vigour. This it found in wisei 
Lord Delaware : he searched into the causes l^ DeU- 



* A minute and curious account of tfee shipwreck of 
Gates and Summers, and of their adventures in Bermudas, 
was composed by Stradhy, a gentleman who accdAapanied 
them, and was published by Purchas, iy« 1734. 
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of their misfortunes, as far as he could discover 
them, amidst the violence of their mutual ac- 
cusations ; but instead of exerting his power 
in punishing crimes that were past, he employ- 
ed his prudence in healing their dissensions, 
and in guarding against a repetition of the same 
fatal errors. By unwearied assiduities, by the 
respect due to an amiable and beneficent cha- 
racter, by knowing how to mingle severity 
with indulgence, and when to assume the dig- 
nity of his office, as well as when to display the 
gentleness natural to his own temper, he gra- 
dually reconciled men corrupted by anarchy to 
subordination and discipline, he turned the at- 
tention of the idle* and profligate to industry, 
and taught the Indians again to reverence and 
dread the English name. Under such an ad- 
ministration, the colony began once more to 
assume a promising appearance ; when unhap- 
pily for it, a complication of diseases, brought 
on by the climate, obliged Lord Delaware to 
quit the country ;* the government of which 
he committed to Mr Percy. 



s^'Scmas ^^ ^^^ ^^^" superseded by the arrival of 

Dale ap- Sir Thomas Dale ; in whom the company had 

^ ra^or. ^r vested more absolute authority than in any of 

JU cAt *^ *^«^^ Yiis predecessors, empowering him to rule by 
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martial law j a short code of which, founded on 
the practice of the armies in the Low Countries, 
the most rigid military school at that time in Martiii 
Europe, they sent out with Kim. This system b]i>be<i 
of government is so violent and arbitrary, that 
even the Spaniards themselves had not ventur- 
ed to introduce it into their settlements j for 
among them, as soon as a plantation began, and 
the arts of peace succeeded to the operations of 
war, the jurisdiction of the civil magistrate was 
uniformly established. But however unconsti- f^hi^^ ^^ 
tutional or oppressive this may appear, it was t^/;vv^i^^' /^ 
adopted by the advice of Sir Francis Bacon, ^^J^^J U^' 
the most enlightened philosopher, and one of * ^!^/^«**' 
the most eminent lawyers of the age.* The 
company, well acquainted with the iliefficacy 
of every method which they had hitherto em- 
ployed for restraining the unruly mutinous 
spirits which they had to govern, e^igerly adopt- 
ed a plan which' had the sanction of such high 
authority to recommend it. Happily for the 
colony, Sir Thomas Dale, who was intrusted 
with this dangerous power, exercised it with 
prudence and moderation. By the vigour 
which the summary mode of military punish- 
ment gave to his administration, he introduced 
into the colony more perfect order than had 
ever been established there ; and at the same 



* BacoB; Essay on Plantations, p. 3. 
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time he tempered his vigour with so much dis- 
cretion, that no alarm seems to have been givea 
by this formidable innovation.* 

1612. The reffular form which the colony now be- 

New char- gan to assumc induced tne King to issue a new 
to ^wio- charter for the encouragement of the adven- 
ny; new turers, bv which he not only confirmed all their 
eonferred. former privileges^ and prolonged the term of 
exemption from payment of duties on the com- 
^•** • *r*4A^ raodities exported by them, but granted thena 
*^ *> ♦•*#>•# % more extensive property, as well as more ample 
.••%n\ '*. *4 , , ^,.1^ jurisdiction. All the islands lying within three 
••••*./: ^t•|i • hundred leagues of the coast were annexed to 
the province of Virginia. In consequence of 
this, the company took possession of Bermu- 
das, and the other small islands discovered by 
Gates and Summers, and at the same time pre- 
pared to send out a considerable reinforcement 
to the colony at James-Town. The expense of 
those extraordinary efforts was defrayed by the 
profits of a lottery, which amounted nearly to 
thirty thousand pounds. This expedient they 
were authorized to employ by their new char- 
ter jt and it is remarkable as the first instance, 
in the English history, of any public counte- 
nance given to this pernicious seducing mode 



Stith, p. 112, 
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6f levying money. But the House of Com- 
mons, which towards the close of this reign be- 
gan to observe every measure of government 
with jealous attention, having remonstrated 
against the institution as unconstitutional and 
impolitic, James recalled the license under the 
sanction of which it had been established.* 

By the severe discipline of martial law, the Cuitiv^km 
activity of the colonists was forced into a pro- promoted, 
per direction, and exerted itself in useful in- 
dustry. This, aided by a fertile soil and favour- - 
able climate, soon enabled them to raise such 
a large stock of provisions, that they were no 
longer obliged to trust for subsistence to the 
precarious supplies which they obtained or ex- 
torted from the Indians. In proportion as the 
English became more independent, the natives 
courted their friendship upon more equal terms. 
The happy eflfects of this were quickly felt. 
Sir Thomas Dale concluded a treaty with one Treaty 
of their most powerful and warlike tribes, situ- "^ **** 
ated oft the river Chickahominy, in which they 
consented to acknowledge themselves subjects 
to the King o£ Great Britain, to assume hence- 
forth the name of Englishmen, to send a body 
^f their warriors to the assistance of the Eng- 
lish, as often as they took the field against any 
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enemy, and to deposite annually a stipulated 
quantity of Indian corn in the storehouses of 
the colony,* An event, which the early histo- 
rians of Virginia relate with peculiar satisfac- 
tion, prepared the way for this union. Poca- 
huntas, the favourite daughter of the great 
Chief Powhatan, to whose intercession Captain 
Smith was indebted for his life, persevered in 
her partial attachment to the English ^ and as 
she frequently visited their settlements, where 
she was always received with respectful ho^i- 
tality, her admiration of their arts and manners 
continued to increase/ During this intercourse, 
her beauty, which is represented as far superior 
to that of her countrywomen, made such im- 
Roife mar- pressiou on the heart of Mr Rolfe, a young man 
daughter of of rank in the colony, that he warmly solicited 
Chief. her to accept of him as a husband. Where 
manners are simple, courtship^ is not tedious. 
Neither artifice prevents, nor ceremony forbids 
the heart from declaring its sentiments. Poca- 
huntas readily gave her consent ; Dale encou- 
raged the alliance, and Powhatan did not dis- 
approve it. The marriage was celebrated with 
extraordinary pomp ; and from that period a 
friendly correspondence subsisted between the 
colony ^nd all the tribes subject to Powhatan^ 



* Hamer Solida Narratioi ap. de Bry, Pars x. p. SS. 
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or that stood in awe of his power. Rolfe and 
his princess (for by that name the waiters of 
the last age always distinguish her) set out for 
England, where she was received by James and 
his Queen with the respect suited to her birth, 
Being carefully instructed in the principles of 
the Christian faith, she was publicly baptized, 
. but died a few years after, on her return to 
America, leaving one son, from whom are 
sprung some of the most respectable families in 
Virginia, who boast of their descent from the 
race of the ancient rulers of their country.* 
But notwithstanding the visible good effects of 
that alliance, none of Rolfe^s countrymen seem 
to have imitated the example which he set 
them, of intermarrying with the natives. Of 
all the Europeans who have settled in America, 
the English have availed themselves least of 
this obvious method of conciliating the affec- 
tion of its original inhabitants ; and, either from 
the shyness conspicuous in their national cha- 
racter, or from the want of that pliant facility 
of manners which accommodates itself to every 
situation, they have been more averse than the 
French and Portuguese, or even the Spaniards, 
from incorporating with the native Americans. 
The Indians, courting such an union, offered 
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their daughters iti marriage to their new guests ^ 
and when they did not accept of the proffered 
alliance, they naturally imputed it to pride, and 
to their contempt of them as an inferior order 
of beings.* 

ifndin DuBiNG the interval of tranquillity procured 

fi^?^* by the alliance with Powhatan, an important 



' P"^ change was made in the state of the colony. 
Hitherto no right of private property in land 
had been established. The fields that were 
cleared had been cultivated by the joint labour 
of the colonists ; their product was carried to 
the common storehouses, and distributed week- 
ly to every family, according to its number and 
exigencies. A society, destitute of the firi^ 
advantage resulting from social union, was not 
, formed to prosper. Industry, when not ex- 
cited by the idea of property in what was ac- 
quired by its own efforts, made no vigorous 
exertion. The head had no inducement to 
contrive, nor the hand to labour. The idle 
and improvident trusted entirely to what was 
issued from the common store j the assiduity 
even of the sober and attentive relaxed, when 
they perceived that others were to reap the 
fruit of their toil; and it was computed, that 
the united industry of the colony did not ac- 
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Gomplish as much work in a week, as might 
have been performed in a day, if each indi- 
vidual had laboured on his own account. In 
order to remedy this, Sir Thomas Dale divided 
a considerable portion of the land into small 
lots, and granted one of these to each indivi- 
dual in full property. From the moment that 
industry had the certain prospect of a recom- 
pense^ it advanced with rapid progress. The 
articles of primary necessity were cultivated 
with so much attention, as secured the means 
of subsistence ; and such schemes of improve- 
ment were formed, as prepared the way for the 
introduction of opulence into the colony.* 

The industrious spirit which began to rise Culture of 
among the planters was soon directed towards ^SiS^' 
a new object ; and they applied to it for some 
time with such inconsiderate ardour, as was 
productive of fatal consequences. The cul- 
ture of tobacco, which has since become the 
staple of Virginia, and the source of its pros- 
perity, was introduced about this time into the leie. 
colony. As the taste for that weed continued 
to increase in England, notwithstanding the 
zealous declamations of James against it, the 
tobacco imported from Virginia came to a 
ready market ; and though it was so much in- 
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ferior in quality or in estimatfon to that raised 
by the Spaniards in the West Indian Islands, 
that a pound of the latter sold for eighteen 
shillings, and of the former for no more than 
three shillings, it yielded a considerable profit 
Badconse- Allured by the prospect of such a certain and 
quick return, every other species of industry 
was neglected. The land which ought to have 
been reserved for raising provisions, and even 
the streets of James-Town, were planted with 
tobacco. Various regulations were framed to 
restrain this ill -directed activity. But, from 
eagerness for present gain, the planters disre- 
garded every admonition. The means of sub- 
sistence became so scanty, as forced them to 
renew their demands upon the Indians, who 
seeing no end of those exactions, their anti- 
pathy to the English name revived with addi- 
tional rancour, and they began to form schemes 
of vengeance, with a secrecy and silence pecu- 
liar to Americana.* 

Meanwhile the colony, notwithstanding this 
error in its operations, and the cloud that was 
gathering over its head, continued to wear an 
aspect of prosperity. Its numbers increased 
by successive migrations j the quantity of to- 
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bacco exported became every year more con- 
siderable, and several of the planters were not 
only in an easy situation, but advancing fast 
to opulence ;* and by two events, which hap- 
pened nearly at the same time, both population 
and industry were greatly promoted. As few 
women had hitherto ventured to encounter the 
hardships which were unavoidable in an un- 
known and uncultivated country, most of the 
colonists, constrained to live single, considered 
themselves as no more than sojourners in a 
land to which they were not attached by the 
tender ties of a family and children. In order 
to induce them to settle there, the company 
took advantage of the apparent tranquillity in 
the country, to send out a considerable num- Young 
her of young women, of humble birth indeed, emignte 
but of unexceptionable character, and encou- ^^' 
raged the planters, by premiums and immuni- virgmia. 
ties, to marry them.t These new companions 
were received with such fondness, and many 
of them so comfortably established, as invited 
others to follow their example ; and, by de- 
grees, thoughtless adventurers, assuming the 
sentiments of virtuous citizens and of provi- 
dent fathers of families, became solicitous about 
the prosperity of a country, which they now 
considered as their own. As the colonists 
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began to form more extensive plans of industry, 
they were unexpectedly furnished with means 
Negroes of executing them with greater facility. A 

first intra. w^,,.7l , /»^. i» 

duced. Dutch ship f rom the coast of Gumea, having 
sailed up James* River, sold a part of her cargo 
of n^^oes to the planters ;* and as that hardy 
race was found more capable of enduring fa- 
tigue under a sultry climate than Europeans, 
their number has been increased by continual 
importation : their aid seems now to be essen- 
tial to the existence of the colony, and the 
greater part of field-labour in Virginia is per- 
formed by servile hands. 

But as the condition of the colony improv- 
ed, the spirit of its members became more in- 
' dependent To Englishmen, the summary and 
severe decisions of martial law, however tem- 
pered by the mildness of their governors, ap- 
peared intolerably oppressive ; and they long- 
ed to recover the privileges to which they had 
been accustomed under the liberal form of go- 
juiie,i6i9. vemment in their native country. In com- 
raiaa^r pliauce with this spirit. Sir George . Yeardley, 
P^Z i^ the year I6l9, called the first general assem- 
tives. \y]y that was ever held in Virginia ; and the 

numbers of the people were now so increased, 
and their settlements so dispersed, that eleven 
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corporations appeared by their representatives book 
in this convention, where they were permitted ^^^y^ 
to assume legislative power, and to exercise 
the noblest function of free men. The laws 
enacted in it seem neither to have been many, 
nor of great importance ; but the meeting was 
highly acceptable to the people, as they now 
beheld among themselves an image of the 
English constitution, which they reverenced as 
the most perfect model of free government. 
In order to render this resemblance more com- juiy 24. 
plete, and the rights of the planters more cer- ^aZt^ 
tain, the company issued a charter or ordi- £^^ 
i fiance, which gave a legal and permanent form 
I to the government of the colony. The supreme 
l^islative authority in Virginia, in imitation of 
that in Great Britain, was divided and lodged 
partly in the governor, who held the place of 
the sovereign ; partly in a council of state 
named by the company, which possessed some 
of the distinctions, and exercised some of the 
functions belonging to the peerage ; partly in 
a general councilor assembly composed of the 
representatives of the people, in which were 
vested powers and privileges similar to those of 
the House of Commons. In both these coun- 
1 cils all questions were to be determined by the 
majority of voices, and a negative was reserv- ^ 
ed to the governor; but no law or ordinance, 
though approved of by all the three members 
of the legislature, was to be of force, until it 
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BOOK was ratified in England by a general court of 
the company, and returned under its seal.* 
Thus the constitution of the colony was fixed, 
and the members of it are henceforth to be 
considered, not merely as servants of a com- 
mercial company, dependent on the will and 
orders of their superior, but as free men and 
citizens. 



Industry The natural eflfect of that happy change in 

their condition was an increase of their indus- 
try. The product of tobacco in Virginia was 
now equal, not only to the consumption of it 
in Great Britain,! but could furnish some quan- 
Birecttrade tity for a foreign market. The company open- 
hy ^th* cd a trade for it with Holland, and established 

HoUand. 



* Stith, Appendix, p. 32, &c. 

f It is a matter of some curiosity to trace the progress 
of the consumption of this unnecessary commodity. Tlie 
use of tobacco seems to have ]>een first introduced into 
England about the year 1586. Possibly a few seafaring 
persons may have acquired a relish for it by their inter- 
course with the Spaniards previous to that period ; but the 
use of it cannot be denominated a national habit sooner 
than the time I have mentioned. Upon an average of the 
seven years immediately preceding the year 1622, the 
whole import of tobacco into England amounted to a hun- 
dred and forty-two thousand and eighty-five poimds weight. 
Stith, p. 246. From this it appears, that the taste had 
spread with a rapidity which is remarkable. But how in- 
considerable is that quantity to what is now consumed in 
Great Britain ! 
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warehouses in Middleburgh and Flushing. 
James, and his privy-council, alarmed at see- 
ing the commerce^ of a commodity, for which Gives of- 
the demand was daily increasing, turned into a James, 
channel that tended to the diminution of the 
revenue, by depriving it of a considerable duty 
imposed on the importation of tobacco, inter- 
posed with vigour to check this innovation. 
Some expedient was found, by which the mat- 
ter was adjusted for the present ; but it is re- 
markable as the first instance of a difference in 
sentiment between the parent state and the 
colony concerning their respective rights. The 
former contended, that the trade of the colony 
should be confined to England, and all its pro- 
ductions be landed there. The latter claimed, 
not only the general privilege of Englishmen 
to carry their commodities to the best market, 
but pleaded the particular concessions in their 
charter, by which an unlimited freedom of 
commerce seemed to be granted to them.* 
The time for a more full discussion of this 
important question was not yet arrived. 

But while the colony continued to increase 
so fast, that settlements were scattered, not 
only along the banks of James and York rivers. 



* Stith, p. 200, &c. 
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bat began to extend to the Rapahannocki and 
even to the Potowmack, the English, relying 
The colony on their own numbers, and deceived by this 
^^^^ appearance of prosperity, lived in full security. 
f^^^ They neither attended to the movements of the 
fence a. Indians, nor suspected their machinations; and 
SSans.* though surrounded by a people whom tb^ 
might have known from experience to be both 
artful and vindictive, they neglected every 
precaution for their own saifety that was requi- 
site in such a situation. Like the peaceful in- 
habitants of a society completely established, 
they were no longer soldiers but citizens, and 
were so intent on what was subservient to the 
comfort or embellishment of civil life, that 
every martial exercise began to be laid aside as 
unnecessaiy. The Indians, whom they com- 
^ monly employed as hunters, were furnished 
with fire-arms, and taught to use them with 
dexterity. They were permitted to frequent 
the habitations of the English at all hours, and 
received as innocent visitants whom there was 
no reason to dread. This inconsiderate secu- 
rity enabled the Indians to prepare for the 
execution of that plan of vengeance, which 
they meditated with all the deliberate fore- 
thought which is agreeable to their temper* 
General Nor did they want a leader capable of cdn- 
£^^^^ ducting their schemes w:ith address. On the 
SS^ death of Powhatan, in the year 1618, Ope- 
chancanough succeeded him, not only as wiro- 
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wanee, or chief of his own tribe, but in that 
extensive influence over all the Indian nations 
in Virginia, which induced the English writers 
to distinguish th6m by the name of Emperor. 
According to the Indian tradition, he was not 
a native of Virginia, but came from a distant 
country to the south-west, possibly from some , 
province of the Mexican empire.* But as be 
was conspicuous for all the qualities of highest 
estimation among savages, a fearless courage, 
great strength and agility of body, and crafty 
policy, he quickly rose to eminence and power. 
Soon afi:er his elevation to the supreme com- ^ *>%.,/ 
mand,. a general massacre of the English seems 
to have been resolved upon ; and during four 
years, the means of perpetrating it with the 
greatest facility and success were concerted 
with amazing secrecy. All the tribes contigu- 
ous to the English settlements were succes* 
sively gained, except those on the eastern shore, 
from whom, on account of their peculiar at- 
tachment to their new neighbours, every cir- 
cumstance that might discover what they in- 
tended was carefully concealed. To each tribe 
its station was allotted, and the part it was to 
act prescribed. On the, morning of the day Marehss. 
consecrated to vengeance, each was at the 
place of rendezvous appointed, while the Eng- 



* Beverley, p. 51. 
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lish were so little aware of the impending de-' 
struction, that they received with unsuspicious 
hospitality several persons sent by Opechanca- 
nough, under pretext of delivering presents of 
venison and fruits, but in reality to observe 
their motions. Finding them perfectly secure, 
at mid-day, the moment that was previously 
fixed for this deed of horror, the Indians rush- 
ed at once upon them in all their diflferent 
settlements, and murdered men, women, and 
children, with undistinguishing rage, and that 
rancorous cruelty with which savages treat 
^their enemies. In one hour nearly a fourth 
part of the whole colony was cut off, almost 
without knowing by whose hands they fell 
The slaughter would have been universal, if 
compassion, or a sense of duty, had not moved 
a converted Indian, to whom the secret was 
communicated the night before the massacre, 
to reveal it to his master in such time as to sav& 
James-Town, and some adjacent settlements; 
and if the "English in other districts had not 
run to their arms with resolution prompted by 
despair, and defended themselves so bravely 
as to repulse their assailants, who, in the exe- 
cution of their plan, did not discover courage 
equal to the sagacity and art with which they 
had concerted it.* 



* Stith, p. 208, &c. Purchas, iv. 1788, &c. 
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But though the blow was thus pi*evented looc 
from descending with its fuU eflfect, it proved 
very grievous to an infant colony.^ In some 
settlements not a i^ngle Englishman escaped^ 
Many persons of prime note in the colony, amd 
among these several members of the councilg 
were aiain. The survivors, overwhelmed with 
griefy astonishment^ and terror,^ abandoned all 
their remote settlements, and, crowding tov 
gether for safety to James^Town^ did not oc* 
cupy a territory of greater extent than bad 
been planted soon after the arrival of their 
countrymen in Virginia. Confined within 
those narrow boundaries, they were less intent 
on schemes of industry, than on thoughts of 
revenge. Every man took arms, A bloody Bloody w«i^ 
war against the Indians commenced ^ and, ^ 
bent on exterminating the whole race, neither 
old nor young were spared. The conduct of 
the Spaniards in the sckithern regions of Ame^ 
rica was openly proposed as the most proper 
model to imitate ;* and regardless, like theot) 
of those principles of faith, honour, and huma^ 
nity, which regulate hostility among civilized 
nations and set bounds to its rage,, the English 
deemed every thing allowable that tended to 
accomplish l!beir design. They hunted the 
Indians like wild beasts, rather than ^emies*}' 



« Stith, p. 2Sd. 
vox IV. o 
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and as the pursuit of them to their places of 
retreat in the woods, which covered thei* 
countrjy was both difficult and dangerous^ 
they endeavoured to aJiure them ftom theit 
inaccessible fastnesses by offers of peace and 
promises o£ oblivion, made ^ith such an art- 
ful appearance of sincerity as deceived their 
crafty leader, and induced them to return to 
their former setdements, and resume theii 
r ;.^v^^.^^^^^ peaceful occupations. The behaviow 

jcJr^h^'-^ **^cbf the two people seemed now to be perfectly 
u.tzyjc;^^'^^'^ ! leversed. The Indians, like men acquainted 
with the principles of integrity and good faith 
on which the intercourse between nations is 
founded, confided in the reconciliation, and 
lived in absolute security without suspicion 
of danger ; while the English, with perfidious 
craft, were preparing to imitate savages in 
their revenge and cruelty. On the approach 
ef harvest, when they knew an hostile attack 
would be most formidable and fatal, they fdl 
^ddenly upon all the Indian plantations, murr 
dered every person on whom they could lay 
hold, and drove the rest to the woods, where 
80 many perished with hunger, that some of 
the tribes nearest to the English were totally 
extirpated^ This atrocious deed, which the 
perpetrators laboured to represent as a necefik- 
sary act of retaliation, was followed by some 
hftppy effects. It delivered the colony so en- 
tirely from any drea4 of the Indians, that its 
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setttements began again to extend^ aikl its in- book 
dusfry to revive-r 



But unfortimately at this juncture the state company 

n 1 • Ti 1 1 • I'll at home 

oi the company m England, m which the pro* dhsdedby 
perty of Virginia and the governoient of the '"^^"^ 
colony settled there were vested, prevented il; 
from seccmding the eflS^rts of the planters, by 
^uch a reinforcenaent of men, and such a sup- 
ply of necessaries^ as were requisite te replace 
what they had lost. The company was ori- 
ginally composed of many adventurers, and 
increased so fast by the junction erf* new mem- 
bers, allured by the prospect of gain, or the 
desire of prompting^ a scheme of public utility, 
that its general courts formed s^ numerous as- 
sembly.* The operation of every political 
principle and passiof) that spread through the 
kingdom, was felt in those popular meetings, 
end influenced their decisions. As towards 
the close of Jameses reign more just and afi- 
larged sentiments with respect to constitutional 
liberty were diffused among the people, they 
tfame to understand their rights better, and to 
^sert them with greater boldness:, a distin6«> 
tion fonrterly little known, but now familiar 
in English polity, began to be established be- 
tween the court and country parties, and the 



♦ Stitb, p. 27«. 376- 
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leaders of each endeavoured to derive power 
and consequence from every quarter. Both 
exerted themselves with emulation, in order 
to obtain the direction of a body so numerous 
and respectable as the company of Virginian 
adventurers. In consequence of this, business 
had been conducted in every general court for 
some years, not with the temperate spirit of 
merchants deliberating concerning their mu* 
tual interest, but with the animosity and vio- 
lence natural to numerous assemblies, by which 
rival factions contend for superiority.* 

James in- As the Kiug did not often assemble the 

atitutes an •% t* % • • i • i_ 

inquiry in- great couucil of the uatiou m parliament, the 
^nd^t general courts of the company became a 
theatre on which popular orators displayed 
their talents : the proclamations of the crown, 
and acts of the privy-council, with respect to 
the commerce arid police of the colony, were 
canvassed there with freedom, and censured 
with severity, ill-suited to the lofty ideas which 
James entertained of his own wisdom, and the 
extent of his prerogative. In order to check 
this growing spirit of discussion, the ministers 
employed all their address and influence to 
gain as many members of the company as 
might give them the direction of their deJibe- 



* Stith, p. 229, Ac. Chalmers, p. 59. 



ratioHS. But so unsuccessful were Aey in *f^ 
this attempt, that every measure proposed by 
them was reprobated by a vast majority, and 
^sometimes without any r^»on but because 
they were the proposers of it James, little 
favourable to the power of any popular assem- 
bly, and weary of contending with one over 
which he had laboured in vain to obtain an 
ascendant, began to entertain thoughts of dis- 
solving the company, and new-moddling its 
constitution. Pretexts, neither unplausible 
nor destitute of some foundation^ seemed to 
justify this measure* The slow progress of the 
colony, the large sums pf money expended^ 
and great number of men who had perished 
iq attempting to plant it, the late massacre by 
the IndianSi, and every disaster that had be- 
fallen the English from their first migration to 
America, were imputed solely to the inability 
of ti numerous company to conduct an enter^ 
prise so complex and arduous* The natton 
felt sensibly its disappointment in a scheme in 
which it had engaged with sanguine expe<^i- 
tions of advantage, and wished impatiently for 
such an impartial scrutiny into former procieed^ 
ings, as might suggest nK>re salutary measures 
in the future administration of the ^colony* 
The present state of its affiiirs, as well as the 
wishes of the people,, seemed to call for the in- 
terposition of the crown ; and James, eager to 
xiisplay the superiority of his royal wisdom, in 
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€oitectiiig ihose errors into which the cStaipany 
bad been betrayed by inexperience in the arts 
of goverDoient, boldly undertook the work of 
reformation. Without regarding the rights 
conveyed to the company by their charter, 
and witbout the fbrmatfty of any judicial pro- 
ceeding for annulling it, he, by virtue of his 
prerogative^ issued a commission, empowering 
tome of the judges, and other persons ci note, 
to examine into all the transactions of i^ 
xx>mpany ih)m its first estdilishmentj and to lay 
ihe result of their inquiries, together with their 
opinion concerning the most effectual means of 
rendering the colony more prosperous,* before 
the privy-council. At the same time, by a 
strain of authority still higher, he ordered all 
the records and papers of the company to b^ 
seised^ and two of its principal officers to be 
arrested. Violent and arbitrary as these acts 
of authority may now appear, the commissioners 
carried on their inquiry without any obstruc- 
tion, but what arose from some feeble and in- 
^fectuai remonstrances of the company. The 
commissioners, though they conducted their 
scrutiny with much activity and vigour,t did 
not communicate any of their proceedings to 
the company j but their report, with respect to 
its operations, seems to have been very unfa- 



* Btilh, p. 288, t Smith's Tray«Ig, p. 165, A^- 
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vckirMe, as the King, in consequence of it» sook 
signified to the company his intention of vest- 



»g the supreme govermneffit cf the compuiy "g^^g- 
in a governor and twelve assistants, to be resU roqnired t* 
dent in England, and the exeoutive power in m ^X^ 
coundi of twelve, which should mstde in Vir* 
gin'm. The governor and assistants were to 
Jbe originally appointed by the King. Future 
vacancies were to be supplied by the govemw 
attd his assistante, but their nomnation was 
not to take eStct ontil it should be ratifcd by 
^^be privy<^onneiL The twelve counsellors in 
Virginia were to be chosen by the goveroor 
and assistants; and this choice was likewise 
subjected to the review of the privy*connciL 
With an intention to quiet the minds of the 
cdoniste, it was declared that private property 
should be deemed sacred ; and for the more 
^fectnal security of it, all grants of lands from 
the former company were to be confirmed by 
the new one. In order to feciHtate the execu- 
tion of this {dan, the King required the com- 
pany instantly to surrender its charter into bis 
hands.** 

But here James and his ministers encoun- cwnpwiy 

renitet* 

tered a spirit, of which they seem not to have 
been aware. They found the members of the 



*. Stitih, p. 293, &c. 
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company unwiHing tamely to relincfuish rights 
of fraacbises, conveyed to them with such 
iegal formality, that upon faith in their vali- 
•dity th^ had expended considerable sums f 
«nd still more averse to the obc^on of a po- 
pular form of government, in which every pro- 
|»*ietor had a voice, in order to subject a co- 
lony, in which they were deeply interested, to 
the dominion of a small junto abralutely de- 

Oct s(v pendent on the crown. Neither promises nor 
threats <x>uld induce them to de|»rt from these 
•sentiments ; and in a general court the King^s 
proposal was almost unanimously rejected, and 
a resolution taken to defend to the utmost 
their chartered rights, if these should be called 
in question in any court of justice. James, 
bighly ofiended at their presumption in daring 
to oppose his will, directed a writ of quo war- 

ffy». 10. ranto to be issued against the company, that 
the validity of its charter might be tried- in the 
Court of King's Bench; and in order to ag- 
gravate the charge, by collecting additional 
proofs of maladministration, he app(»nted 
some persons in whom he could confide, to re- 
pair to Virginia to inspect the state oif the coi. 
lony, and inquire into the conduct crfthe com- 
pany, atid of its officers there* 



Chalmers, p. 6)^1 
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The law-suit in tbe Kieg's Baich did not 
iang long in su^<^se* It termintttad, as ¥his 
usual in that retgn, in a deeMion perfectly oon» "^"^ ^ 

1.1 /• » 1 r«i ***« King'* 

wnant to the wiafaes of the mooarcfa. The Bench, md 

cbaitef was forfeited, the company wga dtasolv* ^e"^ 

ed, and all the rights and privil^es cpnierred ^^' 

upon it returned to tbe King, from whom they ^^^^ 
Bowed.* 



Some writers, particularly Stith, tbe most iiih ^'^^ 
telligent and be^ informed historianof Virginia, coneckutkB 
netttion tbe disaoJotion of the compwy^as a ^^ou 
most dissEStrous event tothe col(My. Animated 
with Hberal sentimenis, imbUied in an age when 
tbe principles of liberty were more fully unfolded 
than under the reign of James, they viewed bis 
violent and arbitrary proceedings on this occa- 
sion with such indignation, that their abhorrence 
of the means which he employed to accomi^iah 
his design^ seems to have rendered thejn inca- 
pable of contemplating its efibcts with discam- 
ment and candour. There is not p^diaps any 
mode of governing an inlant colony less friend- 
ly to its liberty, than the dominion of an «xdu- 
stve corporation, possessed of all the powers 
which James had conferred upon the company 
of adventurers in Virgmia*. During several 
jears the. agonists can hardly b|3 considered in 



« BymeT) wA mvii. p« 618» &Cp CMmers^ p. 98. 



-JWWHt iwiy other Ught than as servants to tfce eom- 
pMyt noumhed out of its stores^ boond im^ 
4AAy to obey its orders^ and subJMted to tbe 
most rigorous of all forms of government, tiist 
i^ martial law. Even after the native spirit of 
SagHsbmen began to rouse under c^ipr^on, 
and had e^ctorted fh>m their superiors the ri^ 
of enacting laws for the government of tfait 
community of which they were members, as no 
act, though approved of by all tiiie bnuK^s of 
the provinmal legislature, was held to be of 
i^l fiMTce until it was ratified by a genonl 
court in England, the company still retained 
the paramount authority in its own hands, 
i^or was the power of the company more &• 
vourable to the prosperity of the colony thsB 
to its jfi^edom. A numerous body of mer- 
chants, as long as its operations are purely 
Commercial, may carry them on with disceto- 
itient and suc^sess. J^t the mercaittile spirit 
seettisill adapted to donduct an eidarged and 
liberri plan of civil policy, imd colonies have 
seldom giown up to ti^aturity and vigour uhiter 
its naiTow and intertested regd^ons. To the 
unavoidable defects in adtnintstration whic^ 
thki occufiioned, were added errors amin^ftMi 
inexperience. The ^iglish merchattta of that 
age had notihbse extensive views which a ge- 
neral commerce opens to such as have the di- 
rection of it. When they first began to venture 
^ut of the bMten tracks they grbped their way 
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miih timiicUty and faesitatioB. Unacqvu^nted ^^^ 
mtk the climate and soil of America, and ig.^ >«p-y^^ 
norant of the {)roductions best suited to them^ 
Ihey seem to have had no settled plan of im- 
fyrovement, and thefr schemes were continuM- 
ly varying. Their system of governrtient wai 
equally fluctuating. In the course of eighteen 
years, ten different persons presided over the 
province as chief govetnorfc No wonder that, 
under such administration^ all the efibrts t6 
gii% vigour and stability to the colony shouM 
pro?e abortive, or produce only slender effects. 
These eSbfts, however, when estimated ac- 
cording to the ideas of that age, either with re- 
spect to commerce or to policy, were very con* 
siderable, and conducted with astonishing per- 
severance. 

Ab6v£ an hundred and fifty thousand pounds WtOnm 
were expended in tliis first attempt to plant an umy, 
English colony in America;* and more than ^ .jj , j/;. uu^ 
nine thousand persons were sent out from the ^^' '\hooc<A.L. 
mother country to people this new settle^fient. 
At the dissolution t^ the company, the nation, 
in return for this waste of treasure and of peo- 
ple, did not receive from Virginia an annual 
importatioti of commodities exceeding twenty 
thousand pounds in value j and the colony was 



* Smith's Travdi^ p» 4& Wf\ 
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^9ff^ 80 far from having added strength to the state 
by an increase of population, that, in the year 
one thousand six hundred and twenty-four, 
scarcely two thousand persons survived ;*— a 
wretched remnant of the numerous emigrants 
who had flocked thither with sanguine expec- 
tations of a very diflferent fate. 

TenHporary The compauy, like all unprosperous socie- 
p«MedS ties, fell unpitied. The violent hatid with 
^frf™" which prerogative had invaded its rights was 
viigiiiifc forgotten, and new prospects of success open- 
ed, under a form of government exempt from 
all the defects to which past disasters were im» 
puted. The King and the nation concurred 
with equal ardour in resolving to encourage 
the colony. Soon after the final judgment in 
the Court of King's Bench against the cora- 
pany, James appointed a council of twelve 
persons to take the temporary direction of 
affiurs in Virginia, that he might have leisure 
SLiig.^26. to frame, with deliberate consideration, proper 
regulations for the permanent government of 
the colony.t Pleased with such an opportu- 
nity of exercising his talents as a legislator, he 
began to turn his attention towards the sub- 
ject ; but death prevented him from complete- 
ing his plan« 



* Chalmers' Aoaals, p. 69. f Rymer^ xvii. 618, Ac 
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' Charles I. on his accession to the Uifone, 
adopted all his father's maxims with respect to 
the colony in Virginia. He declared it to be 
a part of the empire annexed to the crown, 
and immediately subordinate to its jurisdic- 
tion : he conferred the title of Governor on 
Sir George Yardely, and appointed him, in 
conjunction with a council of twelve, and a kmy. 
secretary, to exercise supreme authority there ; 
and enjoined them to conform, in every point, 
to such instructions as from time to time they 
might receive from him.* From the tenor of 
the King's commission, as well as from the 
known spirit of his policy, it is apparent, that// J*^ ^^^^ c^y^c^- 
he intended to vest every power of govern- 
ment, both legislative and executive, in the 
governor and council, without recourse to the 
representatives oi the' people, as possessing a 
right to enact laws for the community, or to 
impose taxes upon it. Yardely and his coun- ^^^^ '^'^ ^ 
oil, who seem to have been fit instruments for'*-«-A^^ *^ -*/^ 
carrying this system of arbitrary rule into exe- ^^^^ ^^^*-> ^ 
ciition, did not fail to put such a construction <^*^^ - 
on the words of their commission as was moat 
favourable to their own jurisdiction* During - ^^Ji{^ <>^^^ 
a great part of Charles's reign, Virginia fcncw^ *^^^/ UJd 
no other law than the 'will of the Soverdgn. 
Statutes were published, and taxes imposed. 



I* 
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^ MOK wf A<Hkt oftcecalliftg i^teptemBi^^mjdJ^ 
wr. -u ,-^" people to authorize them by thefr^sanction^ 
^^{f^^A^^v,^ w<-^ ^-- At the same time that the colonists were be* 
^^"^'^^ reaved of political r^hts, which they deemed, 

esgentia) to freemen and citizens, their privafid 
cnrnts^and property was violently invaded* . A proclj^ 
rftobSfco. mfttion was issued, by which, under pretexto 
equally jibsurd and frivolous, they were prohW 
bitod from selling tobacco to any person but 
certauT commissioners appointed by the King 
to purchase it on bis account;* and they had 
the cruel mortification to behold the Sove-» 
reign, who should have affi>rded them protect 
lion, engross all the profits of their industry, 
by seizing the only valuable conamodity which 
they had to vend, and retaining the monopoly 
of it in his own hands. While the staple of 
tiie colony in Virginia sunk in value under the 
oppression and restraints of a monopoly, pro« 
perty in land Was rendered insecure by v«rio«9 
grants of it, whieh Charles incomiderately he* 
stowed upon his favourites. These were not 
iinly of such exorbitant extent as to be unfa^ 
voumble to the progress (^ cultivation ; but 
Sfom inattention, or imperfect acq[uaintanc^ 
with the geography of the country, their bourn 
dfM^s were aio inaccurately d^ned, that large 
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tmeta 9\x9sdj occupied iind planted were c^tea iioem 
ii^luded in them. 



; Th^ nmrfnurs and co^aints which sudi a 
sjTstem of administration excited, were augn 
mented by the rigour with which Sir Joha 
Harvey, who sucoeeded Yardely in the go* 
umment of the colony,* enforced every act 
(^pow^. Rapacious, unfeeling, and haughty, i«sx 
he jsidded insolence to o]^>ression, and aeithet 
})^furded the sentiments, nor Iktened to the. ret 
monstrances of the people under his conMStand* 
The colonists, far irom the seat of government^ 
and overawed by authority derived from a raytl 
cctomission, submitted long to his tyranny and 
exactions. Th w patience was at laet exhawt- coionkte 
ed ; and in a transport (d popular rage and Harvey 
mdigpation, they seized their governor, and ^SdT' 
sent him a prisoner to JEaighmd, accompanied »e?d"«n^ 
by two of their number, whom they deputed ed^m^. 
to prefet their aceii»atkms against him to tb« 
King. Bitt this attempt to redress their owa 
Vfongs, by a fMroiseediiig so summary ami 
violent as is hardly consistent with any ideiK 
of re^bnr govemmenlv and cm be justified 
only in cases of such urgent necessity as rarely 
occur in citil society, was sdtogether repug- 



♦ 'RymeTf xviii, 980. 
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»ooK nant to every notioti which Charles efirterfimk 
ed with respect to the obedience due by sub^ 
jects to their sovereign. To him the cmiduct 
of the colonists appeared to be not Q^ly an 
usurpation of his right to judge and to punish 
one of his own officers, but an open ^id auda- 
dous act of rebellion against his authority. 
Without deigning to admit their deputies into 
his presence, or to hear one article of their 
He it re- charge against Harvey, the King instantly sent 
the Kmg, huxT back to his former station, with an ample 
•toted^his renewal of all the powers belonging to it But 
^^- though Charles deemed this vigorous step ne- 
cessary in order to assert his own authority, 
and to testify bis displeasure with those who 
had presumed to o£fer such an insult to it, he 
seems to have been so sensible of the griev- 
ances under which the colonists groaned, and 
of the chief source from which they flowed, 
t6S9. that soon after be not only removed a goveraes 
so ji^y odious to them, but named b& a sue- 
8b w. censor Sir William Berkeley, a peison far si& 
i^Msint^ pmor to Harvey in rank a»d abilities and 
gvtenior. jjjjjj j^q^^ distinguished by possessing ail the 
//^ -^'J^ ^^A^'/toopuiar virtues to which the other ww a Etoin^ 

* Bererley's Hist, of Virg. p. 50* Chalmecs' Aiinids» 
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U*^*-*. Under his government the colony in Vir- 
j^^^ginia remained, with some short intervals of 
^i^^.** * interruption, almost forty years j and to his Hi»niid 
I mild and prudent administration its increase admi^ 

and prosperity is in a great measure to be as- *'**^*^ 
cribed. It was indebted, however, to the King 
himself for such a reform of its constitution 
and policy, as gave a different aspect to the 
I colony, and animated all its operations with 

new spirit. « Though the tenor of Sir William 
Berkeley's commission was the same with that 
of his predecessor, he received instructions un- 
der the great seal, by which he was empowered 
to declare, that in all its concerns, civil as well 
as ecclesiastical, the colony was to be governed 
according to the laws of England: he was Ncwpnii- 
directed to issue writs for electing representa- ^at^***^ 
tives of the people, who, in conjunction with^^^^j,^. 
the governor and council, were to form a ge- ;uy^ w.**^ ^«-^ 
neral assembly, and to possess supreme legisla- ^^ tuc^J^ t-^vJ^ 
tive authority in the community : he was or- ^^^^^^^^ • 
dered to establish courts of justice, in which all 
questions, whether civil or criminal,^ were to be 
decided agreeably to the forms of judicial pro- 
cedure in the mother country. It is not easy 
to discover what were the motives which induc- 
ed a monarch, tenacious in adhering to any 
opinion or system which he had once adopted, 
jealous to excess of his own rights, and adverse 
on every occasion to any extension of the pri- 
vileges claimed by his people, to relinquish his 
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original plan of administration in the colony^ 
and to grant such immunities to his subjects 
settled there. From the historians of Virginia, 
no less superficial than ill-informed, no light 
can be derived with respect to this point. It 
Motives is most probable, the dread of the spirit then 
to h^^ rising in Great Britain extorted from Charles 
A^KtaL. concessions so favourable to Virginia. After 
%i^ 'u.^rtii/<^ an intermission of almost twelve years, the 
cuy^ -jtt •^*^**-^^state of his afl&irs compelled him to have re- 
ffiyAfCiAd^^^ ^ "^course to the great council of the nation. 
hy, f^ Y^ There his subjects would find a jurisdiction m- 

dependent of the crown, and able to controul 
its authority. There they hoped for legal re- 
dress of all their grievances. As the colonists 
in Virginia had applied for relief to a former 
parliament, it might be expected with certainty 
that they would lay their case before the first 
meeting of an assembly, in which they were 
secure of a favourable audience. Charles 
knew, that if the spirit of his administration in 
Virginia were to be tried by the maxims of the 
English constitution, it must be severely re- 
prehended. He was aware that many measures 
of greater moment in his government would be 
brought under a strict review in parliament ; 
and unwilling to give malecontents the advan- 
tage of adding a charge of oppression in the 
remote part of his dominions to a catalogue of 
domestic grievances, he artfully endeavoured to 
take the merit of having granted voluntarily to 
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his people in Virginia, such privileges as he ^99^ 
foresaw would be extorted from hfm. ^^^nr^^ 

But though Charles established the internal J^J^* 
government of Virginia on a model similar to under the 
that of the English constitution, and conferred "Sl^t 
on bis subjects there all the rights of freemen 
and citizens, he was extremely solicitous to 
maintain its connexion with the parent state. 
With this view he instructed Sir William Berke- 
ley strictly to prohibit any commerce of the 
colony with foreign nations ; and in order more 
certainly to secure exclusive possession of all 
the advantages arising from the sale of its pro- 
ductions, he was required to take a bond from 
the master of each vessel that sailed from Vir- 
ginia, to land his cargo in some part of the 
King's dominions in Europe,* Even under j 
this restraint, such is the kindly influence ^ a,^]ZcaJ^ 
free government on society, the colony ad- ^ 
vanced so rapidly in industry and population, 
that at the beginning of the civil war the Eng- 
( lish settled in it exceeded twenty thousand.! 

Gratitude towards a monarch, from whose Remains 
hands they had received immunities which they the royal 
had lonjg wished, but ha rdly expected to enjoy i[^^^^j(^^ ^^^'^ 
the influence and example of a pc^ulargover- 



♦ Chalmers' Annals, p. 219. 232. f ^id. p. 125. 
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nor, passionately devoted to the interests of 
his master, concurred in preserving inviolated 
loyalty among the colonists. Even after mo- 
narchy was abolished, after one King had been 
beheaded, and another driven into exile, the 
authority of the crown continued to be acknow- 
1650. ledged and revered in Virginia. Irritated at 
this open defiance of its power, the parliament 
issued an ordinance, declaring, that as the set- 
tlement in Virginia had been made at the cost 
and by the people of England, it ought to be 
subordinate to, and dependent upon the Eng- 
lish commonwealth, and subject to such laws 
and regulations as are or shall be made in par- 
liament ; that, instead of this dutiful submis- 
sion, the colonists had disclaimed the authority 
of the state, and audaciously rebelled against 
it ; that on this account they were denounced 
notorious traitors, and not only all vessels be- 
longing to natives of England, but those of 
foreign nations, were prohibited to enter their 
ports, or to carry on any commerce with them. 

Parliament It was uot the modc of that age to wage a 

^^^" war of words alone. The efforts of an high- 

*^ spirited government in asserting its own dig- 

. > nity were prompt and vigorous. A powerful 

squadron, with a considerable body of land 

forces, was despatched to reduce the Virginians 

to obedience. After compelling the colonies 

in Barbadoes and the other islands to submit to 
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the commonwealth, the squadron entered the 
Bay of Chesapeak* Berkeley, with more cou- 
rage than prudence, took arms to oppose this ^^5'- 
formidable armament ; but he could not long ^..^^rJ- 
maintain such an unequal contest. His gallant / j. fc v^k . ir . 
resistance, however, procured favourable terms ^ 
to the people under his government. A gene- virginU b , 

ral indemnity for all past offences was granted ; ^S^j! 
they acknowledged the authority of the Com- ^^ ^® 

If f^ tf Common* 

monwealth, and were admitted to a participa- wedA. 
tion of all the rights enjoyed by citizens.* 
Berkeley, firm to his principles of loyalty, difi- t*^ u^^^ 
dained to make any stipulation for himself; f*^*- 
and choosing to pass his days far removed from 
the seat of a government which he detested, 
continued to reside in Virginia as a private 
man, beloved and respected by all over whom 
he had formerly presided. 

Not satisfied with taking measures to subject lUitraUu* 
the colonies, the Commonwealth turned its at- cK^%k«^ 
tention towards the most effectual mode of re- "^' 
taining them in dependence on the parent " • 
state, and of securing to it the benefit of their 
increasihg commerce. With this view the par- 
liament framed two.laws, one of which expressly 
prohibited all mercantile intercourse between 



* Thurlow's State Papers, i. 197. Chalmers' Annals, 
p. 122. Beverley's Hist. p. 53. 
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the colonies and foreign states ; and the other 
ordained, that no production* of Asia, Africa, 
or America, should be imported into the domi- 
> ,, . ..^ nions of the Commonwealth, but in vessels be- 
. ' . . . ^ . loiiging to English owners, or to the people of 
the colonies settled there, and navigated by an 
English commander,* and by crews of which 
the greater part must be Englishmen. But 
while the wisdom of the Commonwealth pre- 
scribed the channel in which the trade of the 
colonies was to be carried on, it was solicitous 
"to encourage the cultivation of the staple com- 
modity of Virginia, by an act of parliament, 
1652. which gave legal force to all the injunctions of 
James and Charles against planting tobacco in 
England.t 

/!u>u^^tj^ ^..^^ ^ Under governors appointed by the com- 
e^^rx.<vv^4^ <-^*A^ monwealth, or by Cromwell, when he usurped 
c^.^wCJ^S^**^ the supreme power, Virginia remained almost 
c.yc.w/><^>^-2*^ nine years in perfect tranquillity. During that 
yif^uYj^. i^ period, many adherents to the royal party, 
jiK^^^^A^Y'^^^"^* and among these some gentlemen of good 
families, in order to avoid danger and oppres- 
sion, to which they were exposed in England, 
or in hopes of repairing their ruined fortunes, 
resorted thither. Warmly attached to the 
cause for which they had fought and suffered. 



* Scobel's Acts, p. 132. 176. f ^'^1. p. 117. 
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and animated with all the passions natural to 
men recently engaged in a fierce and long pro- 
tracted civil war, they, by their intercourse Thecoio- 
with the colonists, confirmed them in princi- tbfitd with 
pies of loyalty, and added to their impatience st^n^ 
and indignation under the^restraints^^ 
on their commerce by their new masters. On ^^ 

the death of Mathews, t he last governor nam ed A^^^ja^ * J-^ 
by Cromwell, the sentiments and inclination of ^^^_^^a;;*^u^'«- 
the people, no longer under the controul of ^V„ 

authority, ilurst_ieiit_with_^ioli^^ They^^*'^]?. '^ 
forced Sir William Berkeley to quit his retire- 
ment ; they unanimously elected him governor 
of the colony ; and^as^hej yfused to actj inder 'Ju- ^ /***^ 
an usuq^ed authority/ they boldl y erected the fcctu*~ - 
royal stsmdairSr^^ Charles II. Are the 

iobe their lawful sovemgn^Tjix^^ knowie^ 

wffi^^hisjlfler? and the Virginians long ^^^"^^• 
boasted, that as they were the last of the King^s 
subjects who renounced their allegiance, they 
were the first who returned to their duty.* 

Happily for the people of Virginia, are- Their loy- 
volution in England, no less sudden and un- warded.*^^ 
expected, seated Charles on the throne of his 
ancestors, and saved them from the seveife 
chastisement to whi ch their pre mature decla- ♦Mr*^*^*^ 
ration in his favour must have exposed them. '**"*" 



* Bevevley, p. 55. Chalmers, p. 124, 
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On receiving the first account of this event, 
the joy and exultation of the colony were uni- 
versal and unbounded. These, however, were 
not of long continuance. Gracious but un- 
productive professions of esteem and good-will 
-were .the only return made by Charles to 
loyalty and services, which, in their own esti- 
mation, were so distinguished that no recom- 
pense was beyond what they might claim. If 
the King's neglect and ingratitude disappointed 
all the sanguine hopes which their vanity had 
founded on the merit of their past conduct, 
the spirit which influenced parliament in its 
commercial deliberations opened a prospect 
that alarmed them with respect to their future 
situation. In framing regulations for the en- 
couragement of trade, which, during the con- 
vulsions of civil war, and amidst continual 
fluctuations in government, had met with such 
obstruction that it declined in every quarter ; 
the House of Commons, instead of granting 
the colonies that relief which they expect- 
ed from the restraints in their commerce im- 
posed by the Commonwealth and Cromwell, 
not only adopted all their ideas concerning this 
branch of legislation, but extended them far- 
ij^^gation then This produced the act of navigation^ the 
most important and memorable of any in the 
statute-book with respect to the history of Eng- 
lish commerce. By it, besides several momen- 
tous articles foreign to the subject of this work. 



act 
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it was enacted, that no commodities should be 
imported into any settlement in Asia, Africa, 
or America, or exported from them, but in 
vessels of English or plantation built, whereof 
the master and three-fourths of the mariners 
shall be English subjects, under pain of for- 
feiting ship and goods ; that none but natural 
born subjects, or such as have been naturaliz- 
ed, shall exercise the occupation of merchant 
or factor in any English settlement, under pain 
of forfeiting their goods and chattels ; that no 
sugar, tobacco, cotton, wool, indigo, ginger, 
or woods used in dyeing, of the growth or ma- 
nufacture of the colonies, shall be shipped from 
them to any other country but England ; and 
in order to secure the performance of this, a 
sufficient bond, with one surety, shall be given 
before sailing by the owners, for a specific sum 
proportional to the rate of the vessel employed 
by them,* The productions subjected to this 
restriction are distinguished, in the language 
of commerce and finance, by the name of enu- 
merated commodities; and as industry in its 
progress furnished new articles of value, these 
have been successively added to the roll, and 
subjected to the same restraint. Soon after, lees. 
the act of navigation was extended, and addi- 
tional restraints were imposed, by a new law. 
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which prohibited the importation of any Euro- 
pean commodity into the colonies, but what 
was laden in England in vessels navigated and 
manned as the act of navigation required. 
More effectual provision was made by this law 
for exacting the penalties to which the trans* 
gressors of the act of navigation were subject- 
ed ; and the principles of policy on whicji the 
various regulations contained in both statutes 
are founded, were openly avowed in a declara- 
tion, that, as the plantations beyond seas are 
inhabited and peopled by subjects of England, 
they may be kept in a firmer dependence upon 
it, and rendered yet more beneficial and ad- 
vantageous unto it, in the further employment 
and increase of English shipping and seamen, 
as well as in the vent of English woollen and 
other manufactures and commodities ; and in 
making England a staple, not only of the com- 
modities of those plantations, but also of the 
commodities of other countries and places, for 
the supplying of them ; and it being the usage 
of other nations to keep the trade of their 
plantations to themselves,* In prosecution of 
those favourite maxims, the English legislature 
proceeded a step farther. As the act of navi- 
gation had left the people of the colonies at 
liberty to export the enumerated commodities 



* 15 Car. II. c. 7. 
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from one plantation to another without paying 
any duty, it subjected them to a tax equivalent 
to what was paid by the consumers of these 1672. 
commodities in [England.* 

By these successive regulations, the plan of Effects of 
securing to England a monopoly of the com- 
merce with its colonies, and of shutting up 
every other channel into which it might be 
diverted, was perfected and reduced into com- 
plete system. On one side of the Atlantic, 
these regulations have been extolled as an ex- 
traordinary effort of political sagacity, and have 
been considered as the great charter of national 
commerce, to which the parent state is indebt- 
ed for all its opulence and power. On the 
other, they have been execrated as a code of 
oppression, more suited to the illiberality of 
mercantile ideas than to extensive views of le- 
gislative wisdom. Which of these opinions is 
best founded, I shall examine at large in ano- 
ther part of this work. But in writing the his- 
tory of the English settlements in America, it 
was necessary to trace the progress of those 
restraining laws with accuracy, as in every sub- 
sequent transaction we may observe a perpe- 
tual exertion, on the part of the mother coun- 
try, to enforce and extend them ; and on the 
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part of the colonies, endeavours no less unre* 
mitting, to elude or to obstruct their opera- 
tion. 



^^^Bte Hardly was the act of navigation known 
a^ttthe in Virginia, and its effects began to be felt, 
when the colony remonstrated against it as a 
grievance, and petitioned earnestly for relief. 
But the commercial ideas of Charles and his 
ministers coincided so perfectly with those of 
parliament, that, instead of listening with a 
favourable ear to their applications, they la- 
boured assiduously to carry the act into strict 
execution. For this purpose, instructions were 
issued to the governor, forts were built on the 
banks of the principal rivers, and small vessels 
appointed to cruise on the coast. The Virgi- 
nians seeing no prospect of obtaining exemp- 
tion from the act, set themselves to evade it; 
and found means, notwithstanding the vigi- 
lance with which they were watched, of carry- 
ing on a considerable clandestine trade with 
foreigners, particularly with the Dutch settled 
on Hudson's River. Imboldened by observing 
disaffection spread through the colony, some 
veteran soldiers who had served under Crom- 
well, and had been banished to Virginia, forai" 
ed a design of rendering themselves masters of 
the country, and of asserting its independence 
on England. This rash project was discover- 
ed by one of their associates, and disconcert- 
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ed by the vigorous exertions of Sir William 
Berkeley. But the spirit of discontent, though 
repressed, was not extinguished. Every day 
something occurred to revive and to nourish 
it. As it is with extreme diflSculty that com- 
merce can be turned into a new channel, to- 
bacco, the staple of the colony, sunk prodi- 
giously in value, when they were compelled to 
send it all to one market. It was some time 
before England could furnish them regularly 
with full assortments of those necessary arti- 
cles, without which the industry of the colony 
could not be carried on, or its prosperity se- 
cured. Encouraged by the symptoms of ge- oAmy at- 
neral languor and despondency which this de- Sei^^ 
dining state of the colony occasioned, the In- ^ 

dians seated towards the heads of the rivers y'. 

ventured first to attack the remote settlements, 
and then to make incursions into the interior 
parts of the country. Unexpected as these 
hostilities were, from a people who during a 
long period had lived in friendship with the 
English, a measure taken by the King seems jyigcootmu 
to have excited still greater terror among the p^**^ 
most opulent people of the colony. Charles gnmtsof 
had imprudently imitated the example of his cnmn. 
father, by granting such large .tracts of land 
in Virginia to several of his courtiers, as tend- i676. 
ed.to unsettle the distribution of property in 
the country, and to render the title of the most 
ancient planters to their estates precarious and 
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questionable. From those various causes, which 
in a greater or lesser degree affected every in- 
dividual in the colony, the indignation of the 
people became general, and was worked up to 
such a pitch, that nothing was wanting to pre- 
cipitate them into the most desperate acts, but 
some leader qualified to unite and to direct 
their operations.* 



Aninsur- 
rection in 
Virgiiua, 
headed by 
N. BacoD. 



Such a leader they found in Nathaniel Ba- 
con, a colonel of militia, who, though he had 
been settled in Virginia only three years, had 
acquired, by popular manners, an insinuating 
address, and the consideration derived from 
having been regularly trained in England to 
the profession of law, such general esteem, that 
he had been admitted into the council, and was 
regarded as one of the most respectable persons 
in the colony. Bacon was ambitious, eloquent, 
daring, and prompted either by honest zeal to 
redress the public wrongs, or allured by hopes 
of raising himself to distinction and power, he 
mingled with the malecontents, and by his bold 
harangues and confident promises of removing 
all their grievances, he inflamed them almost 
to madness. As the devastations committed 
by the Indians was the calamity most sensibly 



* Chalmers* Annals, ch. 10. 13, 14. passim. Beverky, 
p. 58, 8tc. 
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felt by the people^ he accused the governor of 
having neglected the proper measures for re- 
pelling the invasions of the savages^ and ex- 
horted them to take arms in their own defence, 
dnd to exterminate that odious race. Great 
numbers assembled^ and chose Bacon to be 
their general. He applied to the governor for 
a commission, confirming this election of the 
people, and offered to march instantly against 
the common enemy. Berkeley, accustomed by 
long possession of supreme command to high 
ideas of the respect due to his station, consi- 
dered this tumultuary armament as an open 
insult to his authority, and suspected that, 
under specious appearances. Bacon concealed 
most dangerous designs. Unwilling, however, 
to give farther provocation to an incensed mul- 
titude, by a direct refusal of what they de- 
manded, he thought it prudent to negociate, 
in order to gain time ; and it was not until he 
found all endeavours to sooth them ineffec- 
tual, that he issued a proclamation, requiring 
them, id the King's name» under the pain of 
being denounced rebels, to disperse. 

But Bacon, sensible that he had now ad- 
vanced so far as rendered it impossible to re- 
cede with honour or safety, instantly took the 
only resolution that remained in his situation. 
At the head of a chosen body of his followers, 
he marched rapidly to James-Town, and sur- 
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rounding the house where the governor and 
council were assembled, demanded the com- 
mission for which he had formerly applied. 
Berkeley, with the proud indignant spirit of a 
cavalier, disdaining the requisitions of a rebel, 
peremptorily refused to comply, and calmly 
presented his naked breast to the weapons 
which were pointed against it. The council, 
however, foreseeing the fatal consequences of 
driving an enraged multitude, in whose power 
they were, to the last extremities of violence, 
prepared a commission, constituting Bacon ge- 
neral of all the forces in Virginia, and by their 
entreaties prevailed on the governor to sign 
it. Bacon with his troops retired in triumph. 
Hardly was the council delivered by his depar- 
ture from the dread of present danger, when, 
by a transition not unusual in feeble minds, 
presumptuous boldness succeeded to excessive 
fear. The commission granted to Bacon was 
declared to be null, having been extorted by 
force i he was proclaimed a rebel, his followers 
were required to abandon his standard, and 
the militia ordered to arm, and to join the go- 
vernor. 

Bacon Enraged at couduct which he branded with 

^^^^^^ the name of base and treacherous. Bacon, in- 
ley and the stcad of contiuuing his march towards the In- 

councU to , ^ 

fly. dian country, instantly wheeled about, and ad- 

vanced with all his forces to James-Town. The 
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governor, unable to resist such a ntmierous book 
body, made his escape, and fled across the bay 
to Acomack on the eastern shore. Some of the 
counsellor^ accompanied him thither, others 
retired to their own plantations. Upon the 
flight of Sir William Berkeley, and dispersion 
of the council, the frame of civil govemment in 
the colony seemed to be dissolved, and Bacon 
became possessed of supreme and uncontrolled 
power. But as he was sensible that his coun« 
trymen would not long submit with patience to 
authority acquired and held merely by force of 
arms, he endeavoured to found it on a more 
constitutional basis, by obtaining the sanction 
of the people's approbation. With this view he 
called together the most considerable gentle- 
men in the colony, and having prevailed on 
them to bind themselves by oath to maintain 
his authority, and to resist every enemy that 
should oppose it, he from that time considered 
his jurisdiction as legally established. 

Berkelet, meanwhile, having collected some sir w. 
forces, made inros^^s into difierent parts of the appUes for 
colony, where Bacon's authority was recogniz- ^^a? 
ed. Several sharp conflicts happened with 
various success. James-Town was reduced to 
ashes, and the best cultivated districts in the 
province were laid waste, sometimes by one 
party, and sometimes by the other. But it was 
not by his* own exertions that the governor 
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hoped to terminate the contest He had early 
transmitted an account of the transactions in 
Virginia to the King^ and demanded such a 
body of soldiers as would enable him to quell 
the insurgents, whom he represented as so ex^- 
asperated by the restraints imposed on their 
trade, that they were impatient to shake off 
all dependence on the parent state. Charles, 
alarmed at a commotion no less dangerous than 
unexpected, and solicitous to maintain his au- 
thority over a colony, the value of which was 
daily increasing, and more fully understood, 
speedily despatched a small squadron with such 
a number of regular troops as Berkeley had re- 
quired. Bacon and his followers received in- 
formation of this armament, but were not inti- 
midated at its approach. They boldly deter- 
mined to oppose it with open force, and declar- 
ed it to be consistent with their duty and alle- 
giance to treat all who should aid Sir William 
Berkeley as enemies, until they should have an 
opportunity of laying their grievances before 
their sovereign.* 

167^ But while both parties prepared, with equid 

Bacon ter. auimosity, to iuvolvc their couutry iu the hor- 

JSS^n. "" rors of civil war, an event happened, which 

quieted the commotion altnost as suddenly as 
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it had been excited. Bacon, when ready to book 
take the field, sickened and died. None of 
his followers possessed such talents, or were so 
much objects of the people's confidence, as 
entitled them to aspire to the supreme com- 
mand. Destitute of a leader to conduct and 
animate them,^ their sanguine hopes of success 
subsided ; mutual distrust accompanied this 
universal despondency i all began to wish for 
an accommodation; and after a short n^o- 
ciation with Sir William Berkeley, they laid 
down their arms, and submitted to his govern- 
ment, on obtaining a promise of general par- 
don. 

Thus terminated an insurrection, which, in 
the annals of Virginia, is distinguished by 
the name of Bacon's rebellion. During seven 
months this daring leader was master of the 
colony, while the royal governor was shut up 
in a remote and ill-peopled comer of it. What 
were the real motives that prompted him to 
take arms, and to what length he intended to 
carry his plans of reformation, either in com- 
merce or government, it is not easy to discover 
in the scanty materials frcmi which we derive 
our information with respect to this transac- 
tion. It is probable, tiutt his conduct, like 
that of other adventurers in faction, would have 
been regulated chiefly by events ; and accord- 
ingly as these proved £tvourable or adverse, 
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bis views and jrequisitions would have been tx- 
tended or circumscribed. 



An aMem- SiR WlLLIAM BERKELEY, aS SOOn aS he WaS 

its mode. ' reinstated in his office, called together the re- 
'*^^"* presentatives of the people, that by their advice 
and authority public tranquillity and order 
might be perfectly established. Though this 
assembly met a ftew weeks after the death of 
Bacon, while the memory of reciprocal injuries 
was still recent, and when the passions excited 
by such a fierce contest had but little time to 
subside, its proceedings were conducted with 
a moderation seldom exercised by the success- 
^ ful party in a civil war. No man suffered capi- 
* tally ; a small number were subjected to fines ; 
others were declared incapable of holding any 
office of trust ; and, with those exceptions, the 
promise of general indemnity was confirmed by 
law. Soon after, Berkeley was recalled, and 
Colonel Jefferys was appointed his successor. 

State of the From that period to the Revolution in 1688, 
Se itevo- tJiere is scarcely any memorable occurrence in 
i"^^ ^ the history of Virginia. A peace was conclud- 
ed with the Indians. Under several successive 
governors, administration was carried on in the 
colony wnth the same arbitrary spirit that dis- 
tinguished the latter years of Charles II. and 
the precipitate counsels of James II. The 
Virginians, with a constitution which, in form, 
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f Chalmers' Annals, p. 356. 
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resembled that of England, enjoyed hardly any 
portion of the liberty which that admirable sys- 
tem of policy is framed to secure. They were 
deprived even of the last consolation of the 
oppressed, the power of complaining, by a law 
which, under severe penalties, prohibited them 
from speaking disrespectfully of the governor, 
or defaming, either by words or writing, the 
administration of the colony.* Still, however, 
the laws restraining their commerce were felt 
as an intolerable grievance, and nourished in 
secret a spirit of discontent, which, from the 
necessity of concealing it, acquired a greater 
degree of acrimony. But notwithstanding those 
unfavourable circumstances, the colony conti- 
nued to increase. The use of tobacco was now 
become general in Europe ; and though it had 
fallen considerabfy in price, the extent of de- 
mand compensated that diminution, and by 
giving constant employment to the industry 
of the planters, diffused wealth among them. 
At the Revolution the number of inhabitants 
in the colony exceeded sixty thousand,t and 
in the course of twenty-eight years its popula- 
tion had been more than doubled.t 
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When James I. in the year one thousand six 
hundred and six, made that magnificent parti- 
tion which has been mentioned, of a vast re^ HirtoVyrf 
gion in North America, extending from the emtxAanj, 
thirty-fourth to the forty-fifth degree of lati- S^i^ 
tude, between two trading companies erf his <^p»»y- 
subjects, he established the residence of the 
one in London, and of the other in Plymouth. 
The former was autbori;5ed to settle in the 
southern, and the latter in the northern part of 
this territory, then distinguished by the general 
name of Virginia. This arrangement seems to 
have been formed upon the idea of some spe- 
culative refiner, who aimed at difiusiaQg the 
spirit of industry, by filing the seat of one 
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branch of the trade that was now to be opened 
on the east coast of the island, and the other 
on the west. But London possesses such ad- 
vantages of situation, that the commercial 
wealth and activity of England ^ave always 
centered in the capital. At the beginning of 
the last century, the superiority of the metro- 
polis in both these respects was so great, that 
though the powers and privileges conferred by 
the King on the two trading companies were 
precisely the same, the adventurers settled in 
Plymouth fell far short of those in London, in 
the vigour and success of their efforts towards 
accomplishing the purpose of their institution. 
Though the operations of the Plymouth com- 
pany were animated by the public-spirited zeal 
of Sir John Po|)ham/chief-justice of England, 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges, and some other gentle- 
men of the west, all its exertions were feeble 
and unfortunate. 

Fh^L The first vessel fitted out by the company 

tempts to was takcu by the Spaniards. In the year one 
the north- thousaiid six huudrcd and seven, a feeble set- 
tlement was made at Sagahadoc ; but, on ac- 
count of the rigour of the climate, was soon 
relinquished, and for some time nothing fiurther 
was attempted than a few fishing voyages to 
Cape Cod, or a pitiful traffic with the natives 
for skins and oil. One of the vessels equipped 
for this purpose was commanded by Captain 
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Smith, whose name has been so often men- 
tioned with distinction in the History of Vir- 
ginia. The adventure was prosperous and lu- smith' smv 
crative. But his ardent enterprising mind could I^mnd 
not confine its attention to objects so unequal e^uI^ 
to it as the petty details of a trading voyage. *'^^ 
He employed a part of his time in exploring 
the coast, and in delineating its bays and har- ' 
hours. On his return, he laid a map of it be- 
fore Prince Charles, and, with the usual exag- 
geration of discoverers, painted the beauty and 
excellence of the country in such glowing co- 
lours, that the young prince, in the wacrmth of 
admiration, declared that it should be called 
New England :* a name which e£&ced that of 
Virginia, and by which it is still distinguished. 

The favourable accounts of the country by Fmtat- 
Smitb, as well as the success of his voyage, ^^3?^ 
seem to have encouraged private adventurers "ccesiftiL 
to prosecute the trade on the coast of New 
England with greater briskness ; but did not 
inspire the languishing company of Plymouth 
with such vigour as to make any new attempt 
towards establishing a permanent colony there. 
Something more than the prospect of distant 
gain to themselves, or of future advantages to 



* Smith's Travels, Bodk vi. p. 208, Ac. Purchas, iv, 
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their country, was requisite, io order to induce 
men to sd)aiidon the place of their nativity, to 
migrate to another quarter of the globe, and 
endure innumerable hardships under an untried 
dimatC) and in an uncultivated land, covered 
with woods, or occupied by fierce and hostile 
tribes of sav^es. But what mere attention to 
private emolument or to national utility could 
not effect, was accomplished by the operation 
of an higha: principle. Religion had gradually 
excited, among a great body of the people, a 
spirit that fitted them remarkably for encoun- 
tering the dangers, and surmounting the ob- 
stacles, which had hitherto rendered abortive 
the schemes of colonization in that part of 
America allotted to the company of Plymouth. 
As the various settlements in New England 
are indebted for their origin to this spirit; as, 
in the course of our narrative, we shall discern 
its influence mingling in all their transactions, 
and giving a peculiar tincture to the character 
of the people, as well as to their institutions, 
both civil and ecclesiastical, it becomes neces- 
sary to trace its rise and progress with atten- 
tion and accuracy. 
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When the superstitions and corruptions of 
the Romish church prompted different nations 
of Europe to throw off its yoke, and to with- 
draw from its communion, the mode as well 
as degree of their separation was various. 
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Wherever reformation was sudden, and caxried book 
on by the people without authority from theit 
rulers, or in opposition to it, the rupture was 
violent and totid. Every part of the ancient 
&bric was overturned, and a different system, 
not only with respect to doctrine, but to church 
government, and the external rites of worship, 
was established* Calvin, who, by his abilities, 
learning, and austerity of manners, had ac* 
quired high reputation and authority in the 
Protestant churches, was a zealous advocate 
for this plan of thorough refcmnation. He 
exhibited a model of that pure form of eccle- 
siastical policy which he approved, in the con* 
stitution of the Church of Geneva. The sim- 
plicity of its institutions, and still more their 
repugnancy to those of the Popish church, 
were so much admired by all the stricter re^ 
formers, that it was copied, with some smidl 
variations, in Scotland, in the repuMic of the 
United Provinces, in the dominions of the 
House of Brandenburgh, in those of the Elector 
Palatine, and in the churches of the Hugonots 
in France. 

But in those countries where the steps of 
departure from the church of Rome were taken 
with greater deliberation, and regulated by the 
wisdom or policy of the supreme mi^trateip 
the separation was not so wide. Of all the re- 
formed churches, that of England has deviated 
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BOOK least from the andent institutions. The vid^ 
^^^ r^/ lent but capricious spirit of Henry VIII. who, 
though he disclaimed the supremacy, revered 
the tenets of the Papal See, checked innovations 
in doctrine or worship during his reign. When 
his son ascended the throne, and the Protes- 
tant religion was established by law, the cau- 
tious prudence of Archbishop Cmnmer mode- 
rated the zeal of those who had espoused the 
new <^inions. Though the articles to be re- 
cognized as the system of national faith were 
framed conformably to the doctrines of Calvin, 
his notions with respect to church government 
and the mode of worship were not adopted. 
As the hierarchy in England was incorporated 
with the civil policy of the kingdom, and con- 
stituted a member of the legislature, ^chbi- 
shops, and bishops, with all the subordinate 
ranks of ecclesiastics subject to them, were 
continued according to ancient form, and with 
the same dignity and jurisdiction. The peca- 
liar vestments in which the clergy performed 
their sacred functions, bowing at the name of 
Jesus, kneeling at receiving the Sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper, the sign of the Cross in 
baptism, the use of the Ring in marriage, with 
several other rites to which long usage had 
accustomed the people, and which time had 
rendered venerable, were still retained. But 
though Parliament enjoined the observance of 
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these ceremonies under very severe penalties,* book 



X* 



several of the more zealous clergy entertained 
scruples with respect to the lawfulness of com« 
plying with this injunction ; and the valance 
and authority of Cranmer and Ridley with dif-* 
ficulty saved their infant church from the dis- 
grace of a schism on this account. 

On the accession of Mary, the furious zeal Religious 
with which she persecuted all who had adopted ^^^5^7^ 
the tenets of the reformers, forced many emi- 
nent Protestants, laymen as well as ecclesiastics, 
to seek an asylum on the continent Franc- 
fort, Geneva, Basil, and Strasburgh, received 
them with affectionate hospitality as sufferers in 
the cause of truth, and the magistrates permit- 
ted them to assemble by themselves for religi- 
ous worship. The exiles who took up their re- 
sidence in the two former cities, modelled their 
little congregations according to the ideas of 
Calvin, and, with a spirit natural to men in 
their situation, eagerly adopted institutions 
which appeared to be farther removed from the 
superstitions of Popery than those of their own 
church. They returned to England as soon as 
Elizabeth re-established the Protestant religion, 
not only with more violent antipathy to the opi- 
nions and practices of that church by which 
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BOOK they had been oppressed, but with a strong- 
attachment to that mode of worship to which 
they had been for some years accustomed. As 
they were received by their countrymen with 
the veneration due to confessors, they exerted 
all the influence derived from that opinion, in 
order to obtain such a reformation in the Eng* 
lish ritual as might bring it nearer to the stan- 
dard of purity in foreign churches. Some of 
the Queen's most confidential ministers were 
warmly disposed to co-operate with them in this 
Qj^ EH- measure. But Elizabeth paid little regard to 
the inclinations of the one, or the sentiments of 
the other. Fond of pomp and ceremony ; ac- 
customed, according to the mode of that age, 
to study religious controversy, and possessing, 
like her father, such confidence in her own un- 
derstanding, that she never doubted her capa- 
city to judge and decide with respect to every 
point in dispute between contending sects,* 



* Of the high idea which Elizabedi entertained with 
reipect to her own superior skill in theology^ as well as the 
haughty tone in which she dictated to her subjects what 
they ought to believe, we have a striking picture in her 
speech at the close of the parliament, a. d. 1585. — " One 
thing I may not overskip— Religion, the ground on which 
all other matters ought to l^e root, and, being corrupted, 
may mar all the tree. And that there be some feult-finders 
with the order of the clergy, which so may make a slander 
to m^yself, and to the church, whose over-ruler God hath 
made me, whose negligence cannot be excused if any schiims 
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she chose to act according to her own ideas, btok 
which led her rather to approach nearer to the 
church of Rome, in the parade of external wor- 
ship, than to widen the breach by abcdishing 
any rite already established.* An act of par- 
liament, in the first year of her reign, not only 
required an exact conformity to the mode of 
worship prescribed in the service-book, under 
most rigorous penalties, but empowered the 
Queen to enjoin the observance of such addi- 
tional ceremonies as might tend, in her opinion, 
to render the public exercises of devotion more 
decent and edifying.t 



or errors heretieal were sulfered : Thus much I must say, 
that some £iults aad neglig^ces mutt grow mid be^ as in all 
other great charges it happeneth ; and what vcicatipn with^ 
out ? All which, if you, my lords of the clergy, do not 
amend, I mean to depose you. Look ye, therefore, well to 
your charges. This may be amended without needless or 
open exclamations. I am supposed to have many studies, 
but most philosophical. I must yield this t^ be true, that I 
si]qppoi» few (that be not professors) have read more. And 
I need not tell you, that I am not so simple that I under- 
stand not, nor so forgetful that I remember not ; and yet, 
amidst my many volumes, I hope God's book hath not been 
my seldomest lectures, in which we find that which by rea- 
son all ought to believe. I see xaway over-bold with God 
Almighty, making too many subtle scannings of his blessed 
will : The presumption is so great, that I may not suffer it." 
&c. Dr Ewes's Journal, p. 328. 

* Neal's Hist, of the Puritans, i. 1S8. 176. 

t 1 Eliz.c. 2. 
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BOOK The advocates for a farther reformatioi!, 
^^ymy notwithstanding this crud disappointment of 
Puritaiw. the sanguine hopes with which they returned 
to their native country, did not relinquish their 
design. They disseminated their opimons with 
great industry among the people. They ex- 
tolled the purity of foreign churches, and in- 
veighed against the superstitious practices with 
which religion was defiled in their own church. 
In vain did the defenders of the established 
system represent, that these forms and ceremo- 
nies were in themselves things perfectly indif- 
ferent, which, from long usage, were viewed 
with reverence; and, by their impression upon 
the senses and imagination, tended not only to 
fix the attention, but to affect the heart, and 
to warm it with devcmt and worthy sentiments. 
The Puritans (for by that name sudi as scru- 
pled to comply with what was enjoined by the 
act of uniformity were distinguished) main- 
tained, that the rites in question were inven- 
tions of men, superadded to the simple and rea- 
sonable service required in the word of God ; 
that from the excessive solicitude with which 
Conformity to them was exacted, the multitude 
must conceive such an high opinion of their 
value and importance, as might induce them 
to rest satisfied with the mere form and sha- 
dow of religion, and to imagine that external 
observances may compensate for the want of 
inward sanctity; that ceremonies which had 
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been long employed by a society manifestly 
corrupt, to veil its own defects, and to seduce 
and fascinate mankind, ought now to be re^ 
jected, as relics of superstition unworthy of a 
place in a church which gloried in the name of 
Reformed. 

The people, to whom in every religious con- intolerant 
troversy the final appeal is made, listened to chimrb. 
the arguments of the contending parties ; and 
it is obvious to which of them, men who had 
lately beheld the superstitious spirit of popery, 
and felt its persecuting rage, would lend the 
most ^vourable ear. The desire of a farther 
separation from the church of Rome spread 
ivide through the nation. The preachers who 
contended for this, and who refused to wear 
the surplice, and other vestments peculiar to 
their order, or to observe the ceremonies en- 
joined by law, were followed and admired, 
while the ministry of the zealous advocates for 
conformity was deserted, and their persons 
oft&ci exposed to insult. For some time the 
non-conformists were connived at j but as their 
, number and boldness increased,, the interposi- 
tion both of sphrituai and civil authority was 
deemed necessary in order to check their pro^ 
^ress. To the disgrace of Christians, the sa- 
cred rights of omscience and private judg- 
ment, as well as the charity and mutual for- 
bearance suitable to the mild spirit of the reli 
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gion which they professed, were in that age 
little understood. Not only the idea of tole* 
ration, but even the word itself, in the sense 
now affixed to it, was then unknown. Every 
church claimed a right to employ the hand of 
power for the protection of truth and the ex- 
tirpation of error. The laws of her kingdom 
armed Elizabeth with ample authority for this 
purpose, and she was abundantly disposed to 
exercise it with full vigour. Many of tlie most^ 
eminent among the Puritan clergy, were de- 
prived of their benefices, others were impd* 
soned, several were fined^ and some put to 
death. But persecution, as usually happens, 
instead of extinguishing, iniamed their zeal to 
sudi a height, that the jurisdiction of the or- 
dinary courts of law was deemed insufficient to 
suppress it, and a new tribunal was estahU^ied 
under the title of the high comnissipnjbr ecek^ 
siastical qffmrSy whose powers and mode of prp^ 
eedure were hardly less odious or less hostile 
to the principles of justice than those of the 
Spanish inquisition. Several attempts were 
made in the House of Commons to check 
these arbitrary proceedings, and to moderate 
the rage of persecution ; but the Qu^n air- 
ways imposed silence upon those who presum- 
ed to deliver any opinion with respect to a 
matter appertaining sdely to her prerogative, 
in a tone as imperious and arrogant as was 
ever used by Henry VIII. in addressing his 
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parliaments ; aiid so tamely obsequious were book 
the guardians of the pe<^le's rights, that they 
not only obeyed those unconstitutional com-* 
mands, but consented to an act, by which 
every person who should absent himself from 
church during a month, was subjected to pu- 
nishment by fine and imprisonment ; and if 
after conviction he did not within three months 
nenounce his erroneous opinions and conform 
to the laws, he was then obliged to abjure the 
realm ; but if he either refused to comply with 
this condition, or returned from banishment, 
he should be put to death as a felon without 
benefit of clergy •* 

By this iniquitous statute, equally repu^ant Entire se- 
to ideas of civil and of religious liberty, the the Pun- 
Puritans were cut off from any hope of ob- STehli^. 
taining either reformation in the church or in* 
dulgence to themselves. Exasperated by this 
rigorous treatment, their antipathy to the esta- 
blished religion increased, and, with the pro* 
gress natural to violent passions, carried them 
far beyond what was their original aim. The 
first Puritans did not entertain any scruples 
with respect to the lawfulness of episcopal go- 
vernment, and seem to have been very un^ 
willing to withdraw from communion with the 
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church of which they were meinbere. But 
when they were thrown out of her bosom, and 
constrained to hold separate assemblies for the 
worship of God, their followers no longer view- 
ed a society by which they were oppressed 
with reverence or affection. Her governmenty 
her discipline, her ritual, were examined with 
minute attentichi. Every error was pointed 
out, and every defect magnified. The more 
boldly any teacher inveighed against the cor- 
ruptions of the church, he was listened to with 
greater approbation ; and the farther he urged 
his disciples to depart from such an impure 
comnmnity, the more eagerly did they fcdlow 
him. By degrees, ide^ of ecclesiastical po- 
licy, altogether repugnant to thos^ of the esta- 
blished church, gsdned. footing in the nation. 
The more sober and learned Puritans inclined 
to that form which is known by the name of 
Presbyterian. Such as were more thoroughly 
possessed with the spirit of innovation, how- 
ever much they might approve the equality of 
pastors which that system establishes, repro- 
bated the authority .which it vests in various 
judicatories, descending from one to another 
in regular subordination, as inconsistent with 
Christian liberty* 

These wild notions floated for some time 
in the minds of the people, and amused them 
with many ideal schemes of ecclesiastical po- 
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licy. At length Robert Brown, a popular de- 
claimer in high estimation, reduced them to a 
system, on which he modelled his own congre- BroWmats. 
gation. He taught, that the church of Eng- 
land was corrupt, and antichristian, its mi- 
nisters not lawfully ordained, its ordinances 
and sacraments invalid ; and therefore he pro- 
hibited his people to hold communion with it 
in any * religious function. He maintained, 
that a society of Christians, uniting together 
to worship God, constituted a church possessed 
of complete jurisdiction ih the conduct of its 
own affairs, independent of any other society, 
and unaccountable to any superior ; that the 
priesthood was neither a distinct order in the 
church, nor conferred an indelible character ; 
but that every man qualified to teach might 
be set apart for that office by the election of 
the brethren, and by imposition of their hands ; 
in like manner, by their authority, he might 
be discharged from that function, and reduced 
to the rank of a private Christian ; that every 
person, when admitted a member of a church, 
ought to make a public confession of his faith, 
and give evidence of his being in a state of 
favour with God ; and that all the affairs of a 
church were to be regulated by the decision of 
the majority of its members. 



This democratical form of government, 
which abolished all distinction of ranks in the 
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church, and conferred an equal portioh of 
power on every individual, accorded so per- 
fecdy with the levelling genius of fanaticism, 
that it was fondly adopted by many as a com- 
plete model of Christian policy. From their 
founder, they were denominated Brownists; 
and as their tenets were more hostile to the 
established religion than those of other sepa- 
ratists, the fiercest storm of persecution fell 
upon their heads. Many of them were fined 
or imprisoned, and some put to death; and 
though Brown, with ,a levity of which there 
are few examples among enthusiasts whose 
vanity has been soothed by being recognized 
as heads of a party, abandoned his disciples, 
conformed to the established religion, and ac- 
cepted of a benefice in the church, the sect 
not only subsisted, but continued to spread, 
especially among persons in the middle and 
lower ranks of life* But as all their motions 
were carefully watched, both by the ecclesias- 
tical and civil courts, which, as often as they 
were detected, punished them with the utmost 
rigour, a body of them, weary of living in a 
state of continual danger and alarm, fled to 
Brownkts Hollaiid, aud settled in Leyden, under theoare 

take refuge 

ia Holland, of Mr Johu Robinsou, their pastor. There 
they resided for several years unmolested and 
obscure. But many of their aged members 
dying, and some of the younger marrying into 
Dutch families, while their church reeeived 
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no increase, eitber by recruits from Eo^aiMi 
or by proselytes gai0ed in the country, they 
began to be afraid, that all their high attain- 
ments in spiritual knowledge would be lost, 
and that perfect febric of policy which they 
had erected, would be dissolved, and consign- 
ed to oblivion, if they remained longer in a 
strange land. 

Deeply affected with the prospect of an Remove 
event, which to them appeared fatal to the in- thence to 
terests of truth, they thought themselves called, ^"*^*^ 
in order to prevent it, to remoye to some other 
place, where they might profess and propagate 
their opinions with greater success. America, 
in which their countrymen were at that time 
intent on planting colonies, presented itself to 
their thoughts. They flattered themselves with 
hc^s of being permitted, in that remote region, 
to follow their own ideas in religion without dis- 
turbance. The dangers and hardships to which 
all former emigrants to America had been ex- 
posed, did not deter them. " They were well 
weaned {according to their own description) 
from the delicate milk of their mother country, 
and inured to the difficulties of a Wange land. 
They were knit together in a strict and sacred 
band, by virtue of which they held themselves 
obliged to take care of the good of each other, 
and of the whole. It was not with them, as 
with other men, whom small things could dis- 
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courage, or small discontents cause to wish 
themselves at home again."* The first object 
leis. of their solicitude was to secure the free exer- 
cise of their religion. For this purpose they 
applied to the King ^ and though James refus* 
ed to give them any explicit assurance of tole^ 
ration, they seem to have obtained from him 
some promise of his connivance, as long as they 
continued to demean themselves quietly. So 
eager were they to accomplish their favourite 
scheme, that, relying on this precarious secu- 
rity, they began to negociate with the Virginiaa 
company for a tract of land within the limits of 
their patent. This they easily procured from 
a society desirous of encouraging migi*ation to 
a vast country, of which they had hitherto oc- 
cupied only a few spots. 

1620. After the utmost efforts, their preparations 

^tau fell far short of what was requisite for beginning 
^^^ the settlement of a new colony. A hundred 
Massachu- and twcnty persons sailed from England in a 
single ship on this arduous undertaking. The 
place of their destination was Hudson's River, 
where they intended to settle j but their captain 
having been bribed, as is said, by the Dutch, 
who had then formed a scheme, which they af- 
terwards accomplished, of planting a colony 
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iJiere, carried them so far towards the north, 
(hat the first land in America which they made 
was Cape Cod. They were now not only be- n^^- ^^• 
yond the precincts of the territory which had 
been granted to them, but beyond those of the 
company from which they derived their right. 
The season, however, was so far advanced, and 
sickness raged so violently among men unaccus* 
tomed to the hardships of a long voyage, that it 
became necessary to take up their abode there. 
After exploring the coast, they chose for their Settle at 
station a place now belonging to the province m^ITth. ^* 
of Massachusets Bay, to which they gave the 
name of New Plymouth, probably out of re- 
spect to that company within whose jurisdic- 
tion they now found themselves situated.* 

No season could be more unfavourable to set- 
tlement than that in which the colony landed. 
The winter, which, from the predominance of 
cold in America, is rigorous to a degree un- 
known in parallel latitudes of our hemisphere, 
was already set in ; and they were slenderly 
provided with what was requisite for comfort- 
able subsistence, under a climate considerably 
more severe than that for which they had made 
preparation. Above one-half of them was cut 



♦ Hubard's Pres. State, p. 8. Cotton's Magnalia, p. 7. 
Hutchinson's Hist. p. 3. &c. 
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BOOK off before the return of spring, by diseases, w 
by famine : the survivors, instead of havis^ 
leisure to attend to the supply of their own 
wants, were compelled to take, arms against the 
Plan o£go- savages in their neighbourhood. Happily for 
the English, a pestilence which raged in Ame- 
rica the year before they landed, had swept off 
so great a number of the natives, that they were 
quickly repulsed and humbled. The privil^e 
of professing their own opinions, and of being 
governed by laws of their -own framing, afford- 
ed consolation to the colonists amidst all their 
dangers and hardships. The constitution of 
their church was the same with that which they 
bad established in Holland. Their system of 
civil government was founded on those ideas of 
the natural equality among men, to which their 
ecclesiastical policy had accustomed them. 
Every free man, who was a member o£ the 
church, was admitted into the supreme legi^a- 
tive body. The laws of England were adopted 
as the basis of their jurisprudence, though with 
some diversity in the punishments inflicted 
upon crimes, borrowed from the Mosaic insti- 
tutions. The executive power was vested in a 
governor and some assistants, who were elect- 
ed annually by the members of the legislative 
assembly.* So far their institutions appear to 



* Chalmers' Annals, p« &7, 
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be founded on the ordinaiy maxims of human book 
prudence. But it was a favourite opinion with \^'mJ 
all the enthusiasts of that age, that the Scrip- 
tures contained a complete system, not only of 
spiritual instruction, but of civil wisdom and 
polity ; and without attending to the peculiar 
circumstances or situatioil of the people whose 
history is there recorded, they often deduced 
general rules for their own conduct, from what 
happened among men in a very different state. 
Under the influence of this wild notion, the Commu^ 
colom'sts of New Plymouth, in imitation of the ^Uk 
primitive Christians, threw all their property 
into a common stock, and, like members of one 
family, carried on every work of industry by 
their joint labour for public behoof.* But 
however this resolution might evidesrtce the sin- 
cerity of their faith, it retarded the progress of 
their colony. The same fatal effects flowed 
from this community of goods, and of labour, 
vrhich had formerly been experienced in Vir- 
ginia ; and it soon became necessary to relin- tws insti. 
quish what was too refined to be capable of be- fui to the 
ing accommodated to the affairs of men. But ^^^^' 
though they built a small town, and surround- 
ed it with such a fence as afforded sufficient 
security against the assaults of Indians, the soil 
around it was so poor, their religious principles 



^ Chalmers* AnA^, p. 89. Douglas's Summary, i. p. S70. 
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BOO? were so unsocial, and the supply sent them by 
their friends so scanty, that at the end of ten 
years, the number of people belonging to the 
settlement did not exceed three hundred.* 
During some years they appear not to have 
acquired right by any legal conveyance to the 
territory which they had occupied. At length 
they obtained a grant of property from the 
council of the New Plymouth company, but 
1603. were never incorporated as a body politic by 
royal charter.t Unlike all the other settle- 

J^^J^/*^ ments in America, this colony must be consi- 
dered merely as a voluntary association, held 
together by the tacit consent of its members 
to recognize the authority of laws, and submit 
to the jurisdiction of magistrates, framed and 
chosen by themselves. In this state it remain- 
ed an independent but feeble community, un- 
til it was united to its more powerful neigh- 
bour, the colony of Massachusets Bay, the ori- 
gin and progress of which I now proceed to 
relate. • 

Grand The original company of Plymouth having 

p^uth ^^"6 nothing effectual towards establishing any 

appointed permanent settlement in America, James I. in 

the year one thousand six hundred and twenty, 

issued a new charter to the Duke of Lennox, 



* Chalmers' Annals, p. 97. f Ibid, p- 97. 107. 
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the Marquis of Buckingham, and several other book 
persons of distinction in his court, by which he 
conveyed to them a right to a territory in 
America, still more extensive than what had 
Jbeen granted to the former patentees, incor- 
porating them as a body politic, in order to 
plant colonies there, with powers and jurisdic- 
tions similar to those contained in his charters 
ix> the companies of South and North Virginia. 
This society was distinguished by the name of 
the Grand Council of Plymouth for planting 
and governing New England. What consi- 
derations of public utility could induce the 
King to commit such an undertaking to per- 
sons apparently so ill qualified for conduct- 
ling it, or .what prospect of private advantage 
prompted them to engage in it, the informa- 
tion we receive from contemporary writers does 
not enable us to determine. Certain it is, that 
the expectations of both were disappointed; 
and after many schemes and arrangements, all 
the attempts of the new associates towards co- 
lonization proved unsuccessful. 

New England must have remained unoccu- pwjectof 
pied, if the same causes which occasioned the f^y7 
(emigration of the Brownists had not continued 
to operate. Notwithstanding the violent per- 
secution to which Puritans of every denomi- 
nation were still exposed, their number and 
zeal daily increased. As they now despaired 
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of obtaining in their own country any rekxa-" 
tion of the penal statutes enacted against their 
sect, many began to turn their eyes towards 
some other place of retreat, where they might 
profess their own opinions with impunity. 
From the tranquillity which their brethren bad 
hitherto enjoyed in New Plymouth, they hoped 
to find this desired asylum in New England ; 
and, by the activity of Mr White, a non-con- 
formist minister at Dorchester, an association 
was formed by several gentlemen who had im- 
bibed puritanical notions, in order to conduct 
a colony thither. They purchased from the 
council of Plymouth all the territory, extend- 
ing in length from three miles north of the 
river Merrimack, to three miles south of Cbarleg^ 
River, and in breadth, from the Atlantic to the 
1637. Southern Ocean. Zealous a^ these proprietors 
were to accomplish their favourite purpose 
they quickly perceived their own inability ta 
attempt the population of such an immense re^ 
gion, and deemed it necessary to call in the aid 
of more opulent copartners.* 

Of these they found, without difficulty, a 
sufficient number, chiefly in the capital, and 
among persons in the commercial and other 
industrious walks of life, who had openly joined 



* Neal's Hi$t. of New England^ i. p. 
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the seot of the Puritans, or secretly favoured 
their opinions. These new adventurers^ with 
the caution natural to men conversant in busi- 
ness, entertained doubts concerning the pro- 
priety of founding a colony on the basis of a 
grant from a private company of patentees, 
who might convey a right of property in the 
soil, but could not confeir jurisdiction, or the 
}nivilege of governing that society which they 
had in contemplation to establish. As it was 
only from royal authority that such powers 
could he derived, they applied for these ; and 
Charles granted their request with a facility 
which appears astonishing, when we consider 
the principles and views of the men who were 
suitors for the favour. 

Time has been considered as the parent of charter t* 
political wisdom, but its instructions are com* coUmy of 
ntunicated slowly. Although the experience J^^^)^ 
of above twenty years might have taught the 
£DglM) the impropriety of committing the go* 
vemment of settlements in America to exclu- 
sive corporations resident in Europe, neither 
the King nor his subjects had profited so much 
by what passed before th^r eyes, as to have 
extended their ideas beyond those ad^ted by 
James, in his first attempts towards coloniza* 
tion. The charter of Charles I. to the adven- 
turers associated for planting the province of 
Massadiusets Bay, waa perfectly wmflar to 
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those granted by his £Either to the two Virgi- 
nian companies and to the council of Ply- 
mouth. The new adventurers were incorpo- 
rated as a body politic ; and their right to the 
territory which they had purchased from the 
council at Plymouth being confirmed by the 
King, they were empowered to dispose of the 
lands, and to govern the people who should 
settle upon them. The first governor of the 
company, and his assistants, were named by 
the crown : the right of electing their succes* 
sors was vested in the members of the coipo* 
ration. The executive power was committed 
to the governor and assistants; that of l^isla- 
tion to the body of proprietors, who might 
make statutes and orders for the good oi the 
community, not inconsistent with the laws of 
England, and enforce the observance of thenir 
according to the course of other corporatiims 
within the realm. Their lands were to be held 
by the same liberal tenure with those granted 
to the Virginian company. They obtained the 
3ame temporary exemption from internal taxes, 
and from duties on goods exported or import- 
ed; and notwithstanding their migration to 
America, thej and their descendants were de- 
clared to be entitled to all the rights of natond 
bom subjects.*. 



* Hutdunson's Collect, of Grig. Papecs, p. 1, &e* 
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The manifest object of this charter was to 
confer on the adventurers who undertook to 
people the territory on Massachusets Bay, all 
the corporate rights possessed by the council 
of Hymouth, from which they had purchased 
it, and to form them into a public body, re- 
sembKng other great trading companies, which 
the spirit of monarchy had at that time multi- 
plied in the kingdom. The King seems not to 
have foreseen, or to have suspected, the secret 
intentions of those who projected the measure ; 
for so far was he from alluring emigrants, by 
any hopes of indulgence with respect to their 
T^^^ous scruples, or from promising any re- 
laxation from the rigour of the penal statutes Ucnc-^^ 
against non-conformists, that he expressly pro- c^ HL ^*^^^ 
vides for having the oath of supremacy admi- * . . ^^ ,^1^. 
MBtered to every person who shall pass to tbe.*^*^^^ . ;/^^^« 
colony^ or inhabit there.* i u^ frrorkfJ " ^ '^^i^^ ^ ^^^ ^, 

■ -^(XJb^f^ '^ 

♦ Hutchinioii's Collection of Orig. Papers, p. 18 — It if J^^'^^ Jt / 
^siuprUii^ that Mr Neal, im indoatrious and g^o^rally well- ^''*^' '"7 
informed writer, shouM affirm, that " free liberty of con- i'«--/n>v.-'^^ ' ^^ jk 
science was granted by this charter to all who should settle ^^ ^ Pithyf^r- 4 U^ 
in those parts, to worship God in their own way." Hist, of ^ ^ (^.rt^^cil ' J^ 
New England, i. 124. This he repeats in his History of the 1 ^ ^^ , , 
I^uritans, ii. «ia; and aabsequent hiitorians have copied 7^—*^' 
him implicitly. No permission of that kind, howerer, is 
contained in the charter ; and such an indulgence would 
have been inconsistent with all the maaums of Charles and 
hiB ministers during the course of his reign. At the time 
when Charles issued the charter, the influence of Laud 
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But whatever were the intentions <^ the 
King, the adventurers kept the^ own objeei: 
steadily in view. Soon after their powers to 
establish a colony were rendered complete by 
m'S^. the royal charter, they fitted out five ships for 
^ New England j on board of whidi embarked 
upwards of three hundred passenger^ with a 
view of settling there. These were moitly 
zealous Puritans, whose chief induc^neBl; to re- 
linquish their native Iwd was the hope of aitjoy- 
ing religious liberty in a country far reiWHred 
from the seat of government and the c^i^^ 
sion of ecclesiastical courts. Some eminmxt 
non-conformist ministers accompanied them m 
their spiritual instructors. On thar amvdi in 
i^cK*^ unJc^Ud / New England, they found &e wretched m- 
^ mainde r of a small body c^emignusrts, who h^d 

June 29. left England the preceding ye^ty tinder iSsm 
conduct of Endicott, a deq) enthusiast, whom, 
prior to their incorporation by the roysd char- 
ter^ the associates had appointed deputy-go- 
vernor. They were setded at a place caHed 
by the Indians Naunekeag, and to which J&k 
dicott, with the fond affectation of fanatics of 



ever his councils was at its h^f^^ tke IHirkan^ were |»r0« 
secuted with th^ greatest severity, and the kiopbni was 
ruled entirely by prerogative. Tlii^ is not an era in which 
one can expect to meet with concessions in favour of noa- 
eonfojrmistsy from a prince of Charlei's ^aracter ani pra- 
cipies. 
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^. dbU; age to employ the language and appella- 
tions of Scripture in the afl&irs of common life, 
had given the name of Salem. c. 

l^E emigrants under Endicott, and such as 
now jomed them, coincided perfectly in reli- f^^ 
gious principles. They were Puritans of the 
strictest form ; and, to men of this character, 
Oie institution of a church was naturally of 
such interesting concern as to take place of 
every other object. In this first transaction, 
they displayed at once the extent of the re- 
Ibrmation at which they aimed. Without i^ 
gard to the sentiments of that monarch under 
the sanction of whose authority they settled in 
America, and from whom they derived right 
to act as a body politic, and in contempt of the 
laws q£ En^and, with which the charter re- 
quiral that none oi their acts or ordinances 
should be inconsistent, they adopted in their 
infant church that form of policy which has 
canee been distingui^ed by the name of Inde- 
pmident. They united together in religious Aug.c- 
Bociety, by a solemn covenant with God and 
with one another, and in strict conformity, as 
they imagined, to the rules of Scripture. They 
€tect^ a pastor, a teacher, and an elder, whom 
they set apart for their respective offices, by 
imposition of the hands of the brethren. All 
who were that day admitted members of the 
church signified their assent to a confession of 
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faith drawn up by their teacher, and gav6 ah 
account of the foundation of their own hopes 
as Christians ; and it was declared that no per** 
son should hereafter be received into commu- 
nion, until he gave satisfaction to the church 
with respect to his faith and sanctity. The 
form of public worship which they instituted 
was without a liturgy, disencumbei^ of every 
superfluous ceremony, and reduced to the low- 
est standard of Calvinistic simplicity.* 

inuaenace It was with the utmost complacence that 
^^"^ men, passionately attached to their own no- 
tions, and who had long been restrained from 
avowing them, employed themselves in firam^ 
ing this model of a pure church. But in the 
first moment that they began to taste of Chris- 
tian liberty themselves, they forgot that other 
men had an equal title to enjoy it. Some of 
their number, retaining an high veneration 
for the ritual of the English churchy were so 
much offended at the total abolition c^it, that 
they withdrew from communion with the newly 
instituted church, and assembled separately for 
the worship of God. With an inconsistency 
of which there are such flagrant instances 
among Christians of every denomination, that 



* Math. Magnd. p. 18. Neal's Hist of N. Engl. i. 126. 
Ghalmers, p. 143. 
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it cannot be imputed as a reproach peculiar to 
any sect, the very mpn who had themselves 
fled from persecution became persecutors; and 
had recourse^ in order to enforce their own 
opinions^ to the same unhallowed weapons, • *"< 
.against the employment of which they had 
lately remonstrated with so much violence. 
Endicott called the two chief malecontents be- 
sfore him ; and though they were men of note, 
and aiDong the numbei^f original patentees, 
he expelled them from mm society, and sent 
tbem home in the ships which were returning 
to England.* The colonists were now united 
in sentiments ; but on the approach of winter 
they suffered so much from diseases, which 
carried off almost one-half of their number, 
that they made little progress in occupying the 
country. ^ 

, Mean^THJLe the directors of the company 
ia England exerted their utmost emleavours 
in order to reinforce the colony wtffi a nume- 
rous body of new- settlers ; and as the intole- Emigra. 
rsnt spirit of Laud exacted conformity to all ^i^ 
the injunctions of the diurch with greater jJ^^^^JhTto 
rigour than ever, the condition of such as had toienncm 
any scruples with respect to this became so 
intolerable, that many accepted of their invi- 



* Mather^ p. 19. Ke^> p. 129. 
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BOOK tatkm to a Becme retreat in New £i^;Md. 
Several of these were persom of greater qp«- 
lence Mid of better cooditioB than any who 
had hitherto migrated to that ccmotry. But 

*« • as they intended to employ their fortunes, aa 
)¥isll as to hazard th^ persons, in ^tabiidbiiig 
a permanent colony there, and foreut^^ many 
inconveniences from thetir subjection to laws 
made without their own consent, and firamed 
by a society which must always be iof^rfectty 
acquainted with JiMr sitoatiim, l^ey ioflti^ed 
that the corporate powers of the comfwiqr 
should be transferred from England to Ame- 
rica, and the government of the coloiiy be vert- 
ed entirely in those who, by settling in the 
latter country, became members of it.^ 'jI^ 
company had aheady expended oon^defmbte 
sums in prosecutin^the design of their insti- 

'*^^^ tution^ without having received almost any re- 

turo» ^nd had no {uxMipect of gti^ot even of 
reimbu^ment, but what was tx^^ remote and 
uncertaim^o be suitable to the ideas o£ nmr- 
. ehants, the most numerw>>j)pas of its mem- 
bers. They hesitated, hoi^Wer, with reipact 
to the legality of fltfanting the demand of die 
intended emigrants* But t^cfa wai^idieir eager- 
ness to be disengaged from an unptomising ad- 
ventij^e, t{mt <^ by general consent it was de» 



* Hatchinsoa's Coll^ of Pj^pen^ p. 2& 
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tonBmdf ikak the ehMter flh6iild be transfer- 
ivfly aod the gonrefnment be settibd in New 
England/^* To the members of the corpora^ charter of 
tkn who efaose taremmn 9t home, was reserved nyt^^ 
a slMre in the trading stock and profits of the '^^^, . 
cmpanj during seven years. 

Ik dm singular transactioBv to which th^e 
is ntidoka^ snnilar in the histcMy of English co- 
hmizatkiB, two cbcumstances merit particular 
atteirtion : one is, the power of the company 
to maioe this ttsnsfer^ioe; the other is, tfansf 
siknt acquiesceiKe with which the King per- 
nntted it to take place. If t^e validity of this 
deteratin&Miim of the company be tried by the 
d^arter whidi constituted it a body politic, and 
comreyed to it aU the corpcMrate powers with 
which it was invested, it is evident that it could 
neither exercise those powers in any mode dtf- 
iarent from what the charter prescribed,/iier 
alienate them in sudi a manner as to. convert 
the juiisdicticMi of a trading €€nrpc«*ation in 
"Exif^maA into a provindal government in Ame* 
riea« But from the finst institution of the com- 
{amy of Massachusets Bay, its members seem 
to hove faeeqt animated with a spirit of iniMfva#* 
tion in civil policy, as well as in religion ; and 



* Matber, p. 20. Hutcliiiisoii's Hist p. 12. Chalmers, 
9. 150. 
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by tbe habit of rejectkig established usages, ia 
the one, they were prepared fcM* deviating frpm 
them in the other. They had applied for a 
royal charter, in order to give legal eflfect to 
tlieir operations in JBngland, as acts of a body 
politic ; but the persons wiK>m they sent ot^ 
to America, as soon as they landed there, con« 
sidered themselves as individuals, united toge- 
ther by voluntary association, possessing the 
natural right of men who form a society, UH 
adopt what mode of government, and to enact 
what laws they deemed mort conducive to 
general felicity. Upon this principle of hmsg 
entitled to judge and to decide for themselv^ 
they established their church in Sakm without 
regard to the institutions of the church of 
England, of which the chjarter su{qiosed tiu&ak 
to be members, and bound of consequence to 
conformity with its ritual. Smtably to the 
sam^ ideas, we shall observe them fittming all 
their future plans of civil and eccle^astlcal po- 
licy. The King, though abundantly vigUaot 
in observing and checking slighter encroach- 
ments on his prerogative, was either so much 
occupied at that time with other cares, occa- 
sioned by his fatal breach with his Parliament, 
that he could not attend to the proceedings of 
the company ; or he was so much pleased with 
the prospect of removing a body of turbulent 
subjects to a distant country, where they might 
be useful, and could not prove dangerous, that 
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he wa» disposed to connive at the irregularity book 
(^a measure which facilitated their departure. 



Wothout interruption from the crown, the ^^^ 
adventurers proceeded to carry their scheme 
into execuCtcHi. In a g^ieral court, John Win- 
Arc^ was appointed governor, and Thomas 
Dudley deputy-governor, and eighteen assis- 
tants were chosen; in whom, tojgether with 
the body of freemen who should settle in New 
Englaaid, were v^ted all the corporate rights 
of the oomfmny^ With such zeal and activity 
did they prepare for emigration, that in the 
course of the ensuing year seventeen ships 
sailed for New England, and aboard these 
above fifteen hundred persons, among whom 
were several of respectable families, and in 
easy circumstances. On their arrival in New 
En^and, many were so ill satisfied with the 
Mtuaticm of Salem, that they explored the 
country in quest of some better station; and 
settling in difierent places around the Bay, ac- 
cording to their various fancies, laid the iToun- 
dations of Boston, Charles-town, Dorchester, 
Roxborougb, and other towns, which have 
fince become conisiderable in the province. 
In eadi of these a church was established on 
the same model with that of Salem. This, to- 
gether with the care of making provision for 
their subsistence during winter,^ occupied them 
entirdy during some months. But in the first Oct 19. 
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B0OIC general court, their dfiqx)^on to cooiider 
themselves as members of an indqiemknt to** 
ciety, unconfined by the r^ulations in their 
dmrter, began to appear* The Action of the 
governor and deputy^goveroor, the spfoai^ 
ment of all otber officers, and even the power 
<rf^ making laws, all which were gmted by the 
charter to the freemen, were Uken from thea, 
and vested in the council of asttstaotoi Bet 
the aristocratical iqnrit of this resokition dU 
not accord with the ideasr of equality prevafant 
among the people, who had been mMt^^nsei 

i€sh into an approbation of it. Next year the free- 
men, whose numbers had been greatly aug- 
mented by the admission of new membersi re* 
sumed their former rights. 

None but BuT, at the samc time, ihey ventured to 
^ churoh deviate irom the charter in a matter of greatei 
^^^ moment, which deeply affected all thefotufe 
op^atiohs of the coloi^, and contrilnyad 
greatty to form that * pectdiar dtmwBdbBt by 
ifriiicd the people of New England have hem 
distinguished. A law was passed, .dechuaiq; 
that none shall hmeafter be admitt^ inetmn, 
or be entitled io any share in the govemmmit^ 
or be capable of bdng chosen magistrates, or 
even of serving as jurymen, but -sudir » bmm 
been received into the church as menribet^* 

* HutchinsoB, p< 26. Chdmert, p. 158. 
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Bjr tluf rewlotioii^ every person who did not b^k 
bold the favourite opiirioiis concerning the ^^^^s 
doctrines of religion, the discipline of the 
dmreh, or the rites of worsfaq>, was at once 
cMt oiit.of the society^ and rtfipped of all tte 
pdvik^^ of a citt^n. An uncontrolled power 
•f iqiproving or rtjecting the cUdms of those 
who api^ied f« admission into communion 
with the ehurdi being vest^ in <he ministseni 
and leading men of e^h congregation, the 
moot variable cf all civil rights was made to 
dqieiid on their dedwm with respect to quali* 
ficati<Hi8. purely ecclesiasticaL As, in examin* Perakkms 
ing into these, they proceeded not by any ^^^r^ 
known or established rales, but exercised a w*"^***^ 
^cretionary judjgment, the cleigy rose gra^ 
^imlly to a degree of influence and authority, 
from which the levelliog s^rit of l^e indepen- 
dent church pdicy was calculated to exclude 
tfaesn* As by their ctetermination the political 
con^^MElion of every citizen was fixed, all paid 
court to men possessed of imch an important 
pe i wer » by assnming those austere and sancti- 
QMiisoos manners wl^h were known to be the 
moat certain recottimendation to. their favour. 
In consecpience c^ this ascendant, which was 
aequif«d chiefly by the wildest enthusiasts 
aaBong the clergy, their notk>tts became a stan- 
Aurd to which all studied to conform, and the 
sin^pdarities characteristic c^ the Puritans in 
ibat age incieasedi of which msmy remarkable 
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BOOK instances will occur, in the ccmrte ^ our miro- 
\^l^j tivc. 



IndittiteF- 
litQtMB de- 
populated 
by the 
•meU-poz. 



1632. 



Though a considerable numlmr of f^nlfirs 
was cut off by the diseases prevalent in a con* 
try so imperfectly oittivated by i4aori|^iial i&- 
habitants as to be still almost one c^tmu^d 
forest, and several, discouraged by the htd^ 
ships to which they were exposed, retam€^4o 
England, recruits sufficient to replace tbtm 
arrived. At the same time (he sundippox, a 
distemper fatal to the ^<^le of the New WoiH 
swept away such multitudes of the natives that 
some whok tribes disappeared ; and Heavan, 
by thus evacuating a country in whidi^.tibe 
English might settle without molestati<Hi, was 
supposed to declare its intention that tkey 
should occupy it. 



Settlements 
of tfaecdo- 
nitts ex- 
tended. 



1634. 
Freemen 
meet by re- 
presenta- 
lives. 



As several of the vacant Indian stations were 
well chosen, such was the eagernesa of the 
English to take possessicm of them, that tbeir 
settlements became more numerous and. flMre 
widely dispersed than suited the condit^i of 
an infant colony. This led to an iniKivMioii 
which totally altered the nature and ooiuititu- 
tion of the gov^nment. ^Mihen a g^isral 
court was to be held in the year one . thiNisand 
six hundred and tbirty^focir,^ the freemen^ in- 
stead of attending it in person, as thex^lmster 
prescribed, elected representatives ia tfa«tr dif- 
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ferent dbtetcts, authorizing them to appear in 
their name, with full power to deliberate and 
decide concerning every point that fell under 
the cQgntzance of the general court. Whe- 
ther this measure was suggested by some de- 
signing leaders, or whether they found it pru- 
Aemt to socrth the people by complying with 
their iodiaatton^ is uncertain. The represen- 
tatives were admitted, and considered them- 
sdves, in conjunction with the govemw and 
assistants, as the supreme legislative assembly 
of the ecAony. In assertion of their own rights £xt»t or 
diey enacted, that no law should be passed, no ubv^as. 
taK should be imposed, and no puUic officer !^^^J^ 
diould be appointed, but in the general assem- ^y- 
Uy. The pretexts for making thb new arrange- 
ment were plau^Ue. The numbe^l^ freemen 
was greatly increased ; many resided at a dis- 
tance from the places where the supreme courts 
were held ; personal att^idance became incon- 
venient ; the form of government in their own 
country had rendered fiuniliar the idea of. de- 
legating thi^ rights, and ccmunitting the guar- 
dianship of their liberties to representatives of 
their own choice j and the experience of ages 
had taught th^n, that this important trust 
might witii safety be lodged in their hands. 
Thus did the company of Massachusets Bay, 
in. leas than six years from its incorporation by 
Ibe King, mature and perfect a scheme which, 
I have afartacfy observed, soaie of its more art- 
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M and aspirii^ Im^to tntem to ^^ve hid in 
yiew when the^ 9|9d(^qp|<» ;fb^^^ Mtfir 

England wis first ftrM^pi. 'Bie colou^iiiifit 
bfoeeforward be constd^ed, Mfc as a dUiix)^ 
timi whose powers were deineoj^^^^Bgl it^/lMSs 
of procedure regulated by its charta^/ I)|||iu^ft 
society which» having acquired or assomeo p«ii 
Ittical liberty, hadt by its own voluntary deedj 
adkipted a cowtitirtion or govemmaEik fkioied 
on tbemodd^i^tfaatin En^and. -^^ 




B§bk «r^ But however liberal their system of i 

licy might be, as their religious opinions were 
so longec under wy rertratia; df aatiiority, 
the spirit of fanaticism continued to spiead, 
and became ^very day wilder and uKMreeK* 
tnvagsup^l^Willjttns, a minister of Salij^' in 
bi^ estimi^fciim, having conceived an a|tipa^ 
thy to the cross of St George in itfae standaid 
of TSngiandi dechiimed agaimt it with so mndi 
vdiemence, as a relic of superstition ai^IdD^ 
lalry which ought not to fee isetained amcmg a^i 
peo^e so pure and sanctified, that BmMeott^ 
tme of the members of the court of aamtei^ 
81 a tnmsport of Mai, publicly cut out. the 
a?Otti from the ensign disfday^ before the 
governor's gite. This frivolous loiatter in^ 
terested and divided the colony. Some of the 
militia scrajded to icdlow colours in which 
d^e was a croftsi, lest they should do honovu: 
to an idol ; othcnv refused to serve under a 
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emtili^ad iumiiert kat th€(|r sboold be sufl|peot- boos 
ed of hnviiig renounced Jtheir allegiance to the \^ .%y 
crowa of &^land. After a long controversy^ 
ctmmd on by both parties with that beat and 
Mid ffiiidi 19 trivial disputes mpfiy the want 
of Bt^jfgmtntf the oontest vas terminated by a 
xx>inproaiise. The cross was retained in the 
ensigns of finrts and ships, but erased from the 
eelcHirs of the militia. Williams, on account 
of this, as weU as of some other doctrines 
deemed unsound, was banished out of the co- 
loiTjp^ 

' The proqierous state of New England was k«w itt. 
now 80 highly extolled, and the simple &ame ^^ 
of its ecclesiastic policy was so much admired 
by nlL whose affisctions were estisitlged from 
the ^urch of England, that ccovrds c^ new less. 
setdfflTs flocked thither. Among* these were 
two persons, whose names have been rendered 
mranorable by the appearance which they a£- 
terwafds made on a more oonqiieuous theatre : 
one was Hugh Petors, Ihe enthusiastic and in- 
triguing diaplain c£ Oliver Oomwell; the 
otiwr Mr Henry Vave, so9i of Sir Henry Vane, 
B pnvy»eouaseUor, high in offioe, and of great 
credit with the King. A young man of a noble 
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whale colopy was interested ao4 iigiteM- 
Vane, whose s^i^cUy and acuteness seemed te 
forsake him whenever they *^ere turned ta» 
wards reUgion, espouse and dk^Qded her 
iTii^d^ wildest teiiets. Many confenences were heldt 
trines con. cUys o£ fa»dvg s^ humiliatioii were appoint^ 
^'1^^ ed, a general synod was called, am), after dis^ 
synod. sensiom so vi<dent as threatened the disaoluk 
ttoQ of the eoliiQy, Mrs Hutchinson's o|iimoQf 
were condemned as erroneous, and ahe hersdif 
banished. Several ^ her disciples withdrew 
from the province of their own tkeeotd^ Vane 
quitted America in disgust, unkmented even 
by those who had latdy admired him i some 
of whom now regarded him as a mere vision, 
ary, and others as om of those dark turbulent 
spirits doomed to embroil every society into 
which they enter,* 

^^ HowEVBB much theae th^logtcsd cooteate 

in Pron. might disqutct the colony of Mi^sachusats Bay» 

Bhode^is. they contributed to the niore speedy pic^ub^ 

^^ tion <rf America. When Williams was banishf 

ed from Salem in the year one thousand six 

hundred and tbirty-fiwr, such was the attach* 

ment of his hearers to a pastor. whose piety 

tibey revered, that a good number of them vor 



* Mather, boek ▼»• c. 3. Hutchinson, p. 59. 74. N«al, 
pi. 1. 144. ie& &c, CbalwOT, p- M3. 
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Itmterily accxMnpairied bitti in his exilp. They 
directed tfaeir march towards the south ; aod 
having |iurch«sed from the natives a conuder* 
sdde tract of hmd, to which Williams gave the 
name ^ Providence, they settled thare. They 
were joioed soon afber by some o£ those to 
whom the^oceedtnga against Mrs Hutchinson 
gave disgust; and by a transaction with the 
Indians they obtained a right to a fertile island 
in Naraganset Bay, which acquired the name 
of Rhode Island. Williams remained among 
them upwards of f<Hiy years, respected as the 
ftther and the guide of the colony which he 
had planted. His spirit differed from that of 
the Puritans in Massachusets; it was mild and 
tolerating ; and having ventured himself to re* iiMir 
ject established opinions, he endeavoured to 
Sfecure the same liberty to other men, by main- 
tainii^, that the exercise of private judgment 
^as a fmtiiural and sacred right ; that the civil 
magistrate has no compulsive jurisdiction in the 
concerns ^f religion ; that the punishment of 
ar»y person on account of his opimons was an 
jencroachai^it on consdence, and an act of 
peraectttioti.^ These humane principles he in- 
atiil^ mto his followers ; and all who felt or 
dreaded oppression in other settlements, resort- 
ed to a community in which universal tolera- 
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tion ^vas known to be a^ftindiMnental ihaxioi^ 
In the plantations of IVovki^ice atd Rhode 
Iskndi political union was established by vo- 
luntary association, and the equfdity of condi- 
ticMfi among the members, as well as their rdi- 
gious opinions : their form of governmept was 
purely democratical, the supreme power being 
lodged in the freemen personally assembled. 
In this state they repiained until they were in- 
corporated by charter** 



^^^^ To amilar causes the colony of Connectici^t 
nit. ts indebted for its origin. The rivalih^ be- 

tween Mr Cotton and Mr Hooker, two favou- 
rite ministers in the settlement of Massachusets 
Bay, disposed the latter, who was least success- 
ful in this contest for fame and power, to wish 
for some settlement at a distance from a cofQ- 
petitor by whom his reputation was eclipsed. 
A good number of those who had imbibed Mrs 
Hutchinson's notions, and were offended at 
such as combated them, offered to accompany 
^ ^ c«rv.-ft*^*^l him. Having employed proper persons to ex- 
l^-iJ.H' 1^^^*^'' *"^^Vi^^® *^^ country, they pitched upon the west 
side of the great river Connecticut as the most 
inviting station ; and in the year one thousand 
six hundred and thirty-six, about an hundred 
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* Hutehinsony p. 38. Neal; ii. U2. Dougl. Sara. ii. 
p« 76, &c. Chalmers, ch. 2. 
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persons, with their wives and famiKes, after a book 
fatiguing march of many days through woods 
and swamps, arrived there, and laid the foun- 
dation of the tovms of Hartford, Springfield, 
and Weatherfield« This settlement was atit 
tended with peculiar irregularities. Part of' 
the district now occupied lay beyond the limits 
of the territory granted to the colony of Mas-» 
i^chusets Bay, and yet the emigrants took a 
commission from the governor and court of 
assistants, empowering them to exercise juris- 
diction in that country. The Dutch from 
Manhados or New York, having discovered 
the river Connecticut, and established some 
trading houses upon it, had acquired all the 
right that prior possession confers. Lord Say 
and Sele, and Lord Bjcook, the heads of two 
illustrious families, were so much alarmed at 
the arbitrary measure^^ of Charles L both in 
his civil and ecclesiastical administration, that 
they took a resolution, not unbecoming young 
men of noble birth and liberal sentiments, of 
retiring to the New World, in order to enjoy 
such a form of religion as they approved of, 
and those liberties which they deemed essential 
to the well-being of society. They, too, fixed 
on the banks of the Connecticut as their place 
of settlement, and had taken possession, by 
building a fort at the mouth of the river, 
which, from their united names, was called 
Say Brook. The emigrants from Massachusets, 
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without regarding either the defects, in tbetr 
own right or the pretensioits of othm* cl^mantB, 
kept possession, and proceeded with vigour to 
clear and cultivate tlie countiy. By degrees 
tbcy got rid of every competitor. The Dutch, 
recently settled in America, and too fbeble to 
migage in a war, peaceably withdrew from 
Connecticut. Lord Say and Sele and Lord 
Brook made over to the colony whatever tide 
they might have to any lands in that r^gioti. 
Society was established by a v^untary cow- 
pact of the freemen *, and though they soon 
disclaimed all dependence on the colony of 
Massachnsets Bay, they retained such venem-^ 
tion for its legislative wisdom, as to adopt a 
form of government nearly resembling its in- 
stitutions, with respect both to civil and eccle- 
siastical policy. At a subsequent period, the 
colony of Connecticut was likewise incoiporat- 
ed by royal charter.* 

Of New Thb history of the first attempts to people 

j^f^J^ the provinces of New Hampshire and Main, 
which form the fourth and most extensive divi- 
- sion in New England, is obscured arri perplex- 
ed by the interfering claims of various proprie- 
tors. The company of Plymouth had inconao- 



* Hutchinsoi^ p. 44u &c. Neal, i. H7. Douglas, ii. 
158, &c. Chalmers* Annalfe, ch. 12. 



Mt^ilbdy psKtIied (lut the northera part of the Boofc 
territaipy etmtMaei in its grant among different v«i,J«/ 
persons: of these, only Sir Ferdidando Goi^ 
mod C^tmn Mason seem to have bad any serioob 
intentiina to occupy the lands allptted to tbem* 
jTheir effiirts to accomplish this were nterito*' 
cious and persevering, but unsuccessftiL The 
expense of settling colonies in an uncultivated 
country must necessarily be great and imme<- 
diAte ; the prospect c^ a return is often uncer- 
tain and always remote. The funds of two pri- 
vate adventurers were not adequate to such an 
undertaking. Nor did the planters whom they 
weiA (mi possess that principle of enthusiasm, 
which animated their neighbours of Massachu* 
aets with vigour, to struggle through all the 
hardships and dangers to which society, in its 
infancy, is exposied in a lavage land. Gorges 
and Mason^ it is probable, must have abandon- 
ed their design, if, from the i^me motives that 
settlements had been made in Rhode Island 
and Connecticut, colonists had not unexpect- 
edly migrated into New Hampshire and Main. 
Ml* Wheelwright, a minister of some note, near- 
ly i^ted to Mrs Hutchinson, and one of her 
most fervent admirers and partisans, had on this 
account been banished from the province of 
Massachusets Bay.* In quest of a new station. 



* Hutchinson, p. 70. 
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BOOK be took a coufbo opposite to the other exil e^ 
and advancing towards the north, founded the 
town of Exeter, on a small river ftowing into 
Piskataqua Bay. His followers, few in nam* 
ber, but firmly un^ed, were 4^ such rigid prtn- 
ciplefli that even the churches of Massachuaets 
did not appear to them sufficiently pure. From 
time to time they received some recruits, whom 
love of novelty, or dissatisfaction with the ec* 
clesiastical institutions of the other colonies, 
prompted to join them. Their plantations were 
widely dispersed, but the country was thinly 
peopled, and its political state extremely un- 
settled. The colony of Massachusets Bay 
claimed jurisdiction over them, as occupying 
lands situated within the limits of their grant. 
Gorges and Mason asserted the rights convey- 
ed to them as proprietors by their charter. In 
several districts the planters, without regarding 
the pretensions of either party, governed them- 
selves by maxims and laws copied from those oi 
their brethren in the adjacent colonies.* The 
first reduction of the pditical constituti<Hi in 
the provinces of New Hampshire and Main 
into a regular and pennanent form, was subse* 
queot to the Revolution* 



« Hutchinson, p. 103, &c. 176. Douglas's Sum. ii. 32. 
Acm Cbalisers' AmgiM, di. 17. 



fiir eaitcndiDg their settlemeiits^ .tlie Eng^iaH book 
beoMtie.Qiposed to new danger. The tribes of 'ul>- m^i" 
Indmns around MasKiehusets Bay were feeUe 
and unwariike ; yet, from regard to justice, as 
well 9& n^ives of prudence tbe first, colonists 
were studious to obtain the consent of the na- 
tives before they ventured to occupy any of 
their, laods: and though in such transactions tbe 
consideration given was often very inadequate 
to the value of the territ^My acquired, it was 
sufficient to satisfy die demands of the proprie- 
tors. The English took quiet possession of tbe nieftrther 
lands thus conveyed to them, and no open bos- Lnu or 
tility broke out between them and the ancient ^^^ 
possessors. But the cdonies of Providence and thenatbefc 
Connecticut soon found that they w^e sur- 
rounded by more powerful rad martial nations. 
Among these the most considerable were the 
Naragansets and Pequods; the former seated 
on the Bay which bears their name, and the 
latter occupying tbe territory which stretches 
from the river Fequod along the banks of tbe 
Ckmnectioit. The Pequods were a fwmidable 
people, who could briqg into the fidd a tbou- 
sand warriors, not inferior in courage to any in 
the New World. They foresaw, not only that 
tbe extermination of the Indian race must be 
the consequence of permitting the English to 
t^Hread over tbe continent of America, but that, 
if measures were not speedily concerted to pre- 
vent it, the calamity would be unavoidable* 
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With ibift ¥iew tb^ a;q^d totheltefi^imts^ 
requesting tliem to forget ancient Miimoftitiw 
for a uwmmt, and to aMqs^rate mtdi iliem in 
expelling a common enemy who titt^atesed 
bodi with destractioD. They represented, thai 
when those strangers first landed, the obfect of 
^ir visit was not suspected, and no proper 
preoauttons were taken to (dieck their progress; 
^at now, by sending out colonies in one yewr 
towards three different quarters, their intentioiis 
were manifest, and the people of America must 
abandon their native seats to make way for oft- 
just intruders* 

But the Naragansetoand Pequods, tike most 
^ of the contiguous ttibes in America were ri- 

vals, and there si^bsisted between them bd he- 
reditary and implacable enmity. Revenge k 
the darling passion of savages ; in order to se- 
cure the indulgence of which, there is no pre*- 
sent advant^e that they will not sacr^ce, and 
no future consequence which they do not to- 
wn wia^ tally disregard. The Naragansets^ instead of 
tribes. closing with the prudent proposal of tfaeir ne%h- 
hours, discovered their hostile intentions to the 
govenKur of Massachusets Bay $ and^ eager to 
lay hold on such a favourable ^^rSnnlty of 
wreaking their v^geance on their andenft foei^ 
astered into an alliance with the EngHsh against 
them. The Ptequods, more exasperated than 
dtscooraged by the imprudence and treachery 
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of their cmmtrymen, took the €eld, and carried book 
on the war m the usual mode of Americam. 



They nirpnsed stragglers, and sci^ped them ; 
they plmidei«d and burnt remote settlements ; 
they attacked JFort Say Brook without success^ 
though gairisoned only by twenty men ; and 
when the Et^sh began to act offensively) they 
retired to fastnesses which they deemed inac- 
cfessible. The difierent colonies had agreed to 
unite against the common enemy, each furnish^ 
ing a quota of men in proportion to its num- 
bers. The troops of Connecticut, which lay 
mo^ exposed to danger, were soon assembled. 
The march of those from Massachusets, which 
formed the most considerable body, was retard- 
ed by the most singular cause that ever influ« 
eneed the operations c^a military force. When ^^^^^ 
Vbey were mustered previous to theur departure, anny. 
k was found that some of the officers, as well 
as of the private si^diers, were still under a 
covenant of works ; and tiiat the Messing of 
God could not be implored or expected to 
crown the arms of such unhallowed men with 
success. The alarm was ^n^al, and many 
sntangements necesnry in order to cast out the 
unclean, and to render diis little band suffi- 
ciently pure to fight the battles of a people who 
entertained high ideas of their own sanctity.* 



♦ Neal, i. 168. 
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MfiAKvraiLB Ae Connecticut troops, rein- 
forced by a small detachment from Say Brook, 

veSeu of found it necessary to advance towards the ene- 
my. They were posted on a rising ground, 
in the middle of a swamp towards the head of 
the river Mistick, which they had surrounded 
with palisadoes, the best deface that their 
slender skill in the art of fortification had dis« 
covered. Though they knew that the English 
were in motion, yet, with the usual improvi- 
dence and security of savages, they took no 
measures either to observe th^ progress, or to 
guard against being surprised themselves. The 

Umj2o, enemy, unperceived, reached the palisadoes; 
and if a dog had not given the alann by bark- 
ing, the Indians must have been massacred 
without resistance. In a moment, however, 
they started to arms, and raising the war-cry, 
prepared to repel the assailants. But at that 
eariy period of their intercourse with the Euro- 
peans, the Americans were little acquainted 
with the use df gunpowder, and dreaded its 
eflfects extremely. While some of the English 
galled them with an incessant fire through the 
intervals between the palisadoes, others forced 
their way by the entries into thfe fort, filled 
only wilh branches of trees; and setting fire 
to the huts, which were covered with reeds, 
the confusion and terror quickly became gene- 
ral. Many of the women and children perish- 
ed in the flames ; and the warriors, in endea- 
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vouring to escape^ were either slain by the book 
English, or falling into the bands of their In- 
dian allies, who surrounded the fort at a dis* 
tance, were reserved for a more cruel fate. 
After the junction of the troops from Massa- 
chusets, the English resolved to pursue their 
victory^ and hunting the Indians from one 
place of retreat to another, some subsequent 
encounters were hardly less fatal to them than 
the action on the Mistick. In less than three 
months the tribe of Pequods was extirpated ; 
a few miserable fugitives, who took refuge 
among the neighbouring Indians, being incor- 
porated with them, lost their name as a distinct 
people. In this first essay of their arms, the 
colonists of New England seem to have been 
conducted by skiUnl and enterprising officers, 
and displayed both courage and perseverance 
as soldiers. But they stained their laurels by 
the use which they made of victory. Instead «gMiiiAe 
of treating the Pequods as an independent 
people, who made a gallant effort to defend 
the property, the rights, and the freedom of 
their nation, they retaliated upon them all tl^ 
barbarities of American war.* Some they mas- 
sacred in cold blood, others they gave up to 
be tortured by their Indian allies, a consider- 






♦ Hutchinson, p. 58. 76, Stc. Mather, Magnalia, b. tii. 
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able number tb^. sold m sUves in Bermiides, 
the rest were reduced to servitude among them- 
selves. 



tiont Anom 
JSogUncL 



Prdbikted 
bynjral 



But repi^hensible as this conduct of the 
English must be deemed, their vigorous ^orts 
in this decisive campaign filled all the sur- 
Hounding tribes of Indians with such an high 
epimon oi their valour, as secured a long trao- 
^iUiky to all their settlementSt At the same 
tiKie» the violence of administrattcm in £i^* 
land continued to increase their pc^laticm and 
strength^ by forcing many req)ectable subjects 
to tear themselves from all the tender cfM- 
aegciona that bind men to their native country, 
and to fly for reA^^e to a region o£ the New 
World, which hitherto presaited to them no> 
thing that could allure them thither but ex- 
emption from oppression. The nimiber of 
those emigrants drew the attention of govern- 
ment, and appeared so formidable^ that a pre- 
damatioo was issued, prohtbitieg masters <^ 
ahipt firom carrying passengers to New £ng« 
land without speciid penmsskm. On many 
occasions this injunction was eluded or dis- 
regarded. Fatally for the Kiqg, it operated 
willi fidl effi»ct in one instance* i^r Arduif 
Haslerig, John Hampden, Oliver Cromwell, 
and some other persons whose principles and 
vkws coincided with theirs, impatient to enjoy 
those civil and religious liberties wbidi th^ 
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ilriiggkd in y$m to ^bteia in Gmat Brilai% book 
hire^ some sbip9 to cmty them and their at» 
t#iidaiit9 to New En^mcU By order of eouiv 
cil, an embargo was laid on these when oo tfa^ 
f^mt of ^ailieg ; ami Charles^ &r firom sua^ 
pe^tixig.tbat the future revoJutioQa in his king* 
4aiBs w^re to he exoit^ and direct^ by per* 
sfmB in such an huj»Ue qphere of li&» fbrei-- 
b]y detain!^ the men destined to overturn hit 
tivrof)e» and to termmMbi Hia days fay* a violent 
death.* 

But, in spite of all tbeefiurts of govern*' 
ment to qheick this ^irit of migmtmif the mea^- 
9ur^s of the Kmg and hia minirters w^ese oon^- 
sidered by a great body of the peoffe at^ » 
hostile to those rights which they deemed nost 
valuable, that in the course g£ the year one 
thousand six hundred and thirty-e^t, about 
thr^ thousand peraws emfaarked lor New 
{^landi choosing rather to expoae theonfidiyw 
to aH the mnsequenees of diaregardiog the 
royal prodamation, than to remain long^ uh^ 
d^ o|>pression. Enasperatad at this contempt 
of his authority, Chaiies hfd recomiie ta^ a vio- 
Ij^nt but ellictnat mode of acoenqdishing wint 
he \^^ in view. A ^rit of fuo tmrrat^ vw 



* Mather, Magnalia, b. i. ch. 5* p. 23. Neal's Hist, of 
N. Eng. i, 15h Chalmiers' Aan^a^. i^ 155. 160> ^<;. 
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BOOK iistted against the corporation of Massachoset^ 
y^^^f Bay. Hhe cokmists 1^ conformed so little to 
g^y^^ the terms of their charter, that judgment was 
Ml* Bay given against them without difficulty. They 
andfoond' weie found to have forfeited all their rights as 
Stodito*" a corporation, which of course returned to the 
'^s^ crown, and Charles began to take measures for 
new-modelling the pcditieal frame of the colo* 
ny, and vesting the admintetration of its affiurs 
in ot^r hands. Bait his plans were never car- 
ried into execution. In every comer of hit 
dominions, the Btmm now began to gather, 
which soon burst out with such fatal vidence, 
that Chades, during the remainder of his un- 
fortunate reign, oocuf^ed with domestic and 
more interesting cares, had not leisure to be- 
itow any attenticm upon a remote and* inconsi- 
deraUe provinee.* 

On the meetiig^ c£ the Long Parliament, 
such a revolation took jrface in England, that 
all the motives for migrating to the New World 
ceased. The maxims of the Puritans with re- 
qpect to the goverament both of church and 
state became predominant in the nation, and 
were enforced by the hand of power. Their 
ufqfHressors were humbled ; that perfect system 
of reformed polity, which had long been the 

* HutchioBODy p. 86. 502, &c. Chalmers' AnnaU, H 161. 
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object g£ their admiration and detire» wtt esta* ^^^' 
blished by law ; and amidst die intrigues and v^^-y^^ 
ccHiflicts of an obstimite civil war^ turbulent 
and aspiring spirits found such full occupation, 
that they had no inducement to quit a busy 
theatre, on which they had risen to act a most 
conspicuous part. Fromtlie year one thou- st^c^tM 
sand six hundred and twenty, when the first ^^^^ 
feeble colony was conducted to New England 
by the Brownists, to the year one thousand six 
hnndred and forty, it has-been computed,^ that 
twenly-ione thousand two hundred British sab^ 
jects bad settled there. The money expended 
by various adventurers during that period^ in 
fitting out ships, in purchasing stock, and trans^ 
porting settlers, amounted, on a moderate 
calculation, nearly to two hundred thousand 
pounds :* a vast sum in that %ge^ and which 
no principles, inferior in force to those where^ 
with the Puritans were animated^ could have 
persuaded men to lay out, on the uncertain 
prospect of obtaining an establishment in a re- 
mote uncultivated region, which, from its situ-^ 
aticm and climate,, could allure them with no 
hope but that of findii^ suteistence and en^ 
joying freedom. For some years,, even sub^ 
aistence was procured with difficulty f and it 



* Matlier, B. i. cb. i. p. IT. cE. 6. p. &. Hutchinion^ 
p. 19S. Chalmers' Aimals^ p. 165. 
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was towardt the dose. of tiie period to wfakfr 
our narrative is aariv^d^ before tbe. product of 
the settldment yielded the planters any reiaxnr 
for their stock. About that time they began 
to export corn ior small quantities to the West 
Indies^ and made some feeble attempts to ex* 
tend the fishery^ and to open the trade ia lum-' 
ber, which hare siaee proved the staple arrtk^os 
of commerce in the eohmy^* Since the year 
one thousand six hundred and Jferty, the numt- 
her of people with whiich New Eagland has 
recruited the population of the paseot stiU;^ 
supposed at least to equal n^at may have 
been drained fit>m it by occasiotial migrations 
thither. 



Exenaption 
from cer- 
tain duties 
granted to 
the colo- 



BuT though the sudden change of iqrstem 
in Great Britain stopped entirdy the influx oi 
settlers into New England, the pfineiplefr of 
the colonists coincided so perfectly with those 
of the popular leaders in parliament, that thejr 
were soon distinguished by peculiar marks o£ 
their brotherly affiK^tion. By a vote of the 
House of Commons in the year one thousand 
six hundred and forty*two, the people in aU 
the different plantations of New England were 
exempted from payment of any duties, either 
upon goods exported thither, or upon those 



* HutchlnsoD) p. 91, ^* 
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i^cii th^ imported into the motber country^ 
until the House shall take &rther order to the 
contrary. Tkb was afterwards coi^rmed by i^* 
the autboritj of both Hoc^es^ Encouraged 
by such: an ei^racmiinaffy privilege^ industry 
made i^pid frogresB in all the districts of New 
!&igbnd^. anid pbpulatioA increased along with 
it^ In return for those favours, the colonisfai 
api^uded tiie measures of parUament, cele* 
brated its generous^ efi&rts ta yindicate the 
rights and liberties^ of the nation, prayed for 
tbe success of its arms, and framed regulations 
in order to prevent any exertion in favour of 
tiie King on Ihe other side of die Atlantic^* 

Renting* on the indu%ent partiality with 
which all tbeir proeeedif^ were viewed by 
nen thus dosely united with them in senti^ 
»en<» and wJshes^ the people of New Englsmd 
ventured on a measure, which not only in«- 
creased their security and power, but may be 
legarded as^ a Ccmsiderable step towards mde- 
pendenca Under the impresstoci or pretext I649. 
of tbe danger to which tbey were exposed fe)m cw^ 
the aurrounding tribes of Indians^ the four co- ^ e^! 
lomesc^Massachusets, i^moutfa, Connecticut, itnditates. 
and Newhaven, entered into a league of per- 



* Hatchinson, p. 114. App. 517. Chalmers' Annals, 
i. 174. 176. 
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TOOK petual confederacy, oflfensive and defensive ; 

s^y^/ an idea familiar to several leading men in tlie 
colonies, as it was framed in imitation of the 
famous bond of union among the Doteh pro- 
vinces, ia whose dominions the Brownists^had 
long resided* It was stipulated, that the con- 
federates should henceforth be distinguished 
by the name of the United Colonies of New 
England ; that each colony shall remain sepa- 
rate and distinct, and have exclusive jurisdic- 
tion within its own territory ; and that in every 
war, oflfensive or defensive, each of the confe- 
derates shall furnish its quota of men, provi- 
sions, and money, at a rate to be fixed fiom 
time to time, in proportion to the number of 
people in each settlement; that an assembly 
composed of two commissioners from each co- 
lony shall be held annually, with power to de- 
liberate and decide in all points of commoa . 
concern to the confederacy; and every deter- 
mination in which six of their number concur, 
shall be binding on the whole.* In this trans- 
action the colonies of New England seem to 
have considered themselves as independent so- 
cieties, possessing all the rights of sovereignty, 
and free from the controul of any superior 
power* The governing party in England, oc- 



* Neal's Hist, of N. England, 1. 202, &c. Hutchinaoa, 
p* 124f. Chalmers' Annals, p. 177. 
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cupied wiA affidrs of more urgent concert], ^^^ 
aod Bowise disposed to observe the conduct of 
their brethren in America with any Jealous at- 
tention, suffered the measure to pass without 
a&imadversion. 

Imboldened by this connivance, the spirit of 
independence gathered strength, and soon dis- 
j^yed itself more openly : some persons of note 
in the colony of Massachusets, averse to the 
system of ecclesiastical polity established there, • 
and preferring to it the government and dis- 
dfUne of the churches of England or Scotland, 
having remonstrated to the general court i646. 
against the injustice of depriving them of their 
rights as freemen, and of their privileges as 
Christians, because they coidd not join as mem- 
bers with any of the congregational churches, 
petitioned that they might no longer be botmd 
to obey laws to which they had not assented, 
nor be subjected to taxes imposed by an assem- 
Uy in which they were not represented. Their PetHkm df 
demands were not only rejected, but they were ten i^ect. 
imprisoned and fined as disturbers of the pub- 
lic peace; and when they appointed some of 
their number to lay their grievances before par- 
liament, the annual court, in order to prevent 
this appeal to the supreme power, attempted 
first to seize their papery, and then to obstruct 
their embarkation for England. But though 
neither of these could be accomplished, such 
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upos tibe address and infkience «of tlie Cdonies' 
agents in fin^and, that no iiiqiiiiy «6ems to 
have been made into this transaction** This 
was followed by an indication, >stiU less 
guous, of the aspiring spirit prevalent ^ 
the people of Massachusets. Under every form 
of government tiie right ^ coiniDg mcaey has 
been considered r% a ipren^atiye pecolibar to 
sovereignty, and which no sidiordinate meadb^ 
1658. jn any state is eirtitled to claim. Regardless 
4soiiiing as-' tsf ihis established maxim, the general ceivt 
^^^^ ordered a coidtge of ffllveir mcney at BostM, 
stamped with the name of the coiony^ md a 
tree, ai^ an apt syinbol of its progi^anve vigour«t 
Even t^ usiiipatioii escaped without sotioe. 
The Independents, having bow humbled dl 
rivd sects, engrossed the v^ole direotion of af- 
fairs in Great Britain ; and long accustomed to 
admire the government of New England, Asm- 
. «d agreeably to those princi^es which they had 
adq>ted as the most perfect modd of civil and 
ecclesiastical pdity, they were ttiwilling to stain 
its reputation, by censuring any part of its oon-> 
duct 



♦ N^'$ Hist. 4>f N. Enf. i. lai. Htttchiusooi jWift. 
1*5, 4rc Collect, 188, &c, CWmpip' .^. 129- Mfli*^! 
Magnal. b. iii. ch. 1. p. 30. 

t Sutchioson's Hist, J77> 178- Chaln^ers* Ann?K 
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' W«EN Cramwell tnurped the supreme p<ywer^ 
the colMiet of New England comiiiiied to stand 
aaliigh iti iiis^stttiiation* As he t^id deeply ho- cromweu 
bibed all 4;he( fanatical notions of 4)e Indepen* the New 
dents, Bni in^aa perpeteaUy surrounded by the f^^ 
Ipost'etmnent and artful teachers of that sect, 
hjp ic;«pt a constant correspondence with the 
lea^ng men in the Atperican settlements, who 
iMm 4w^ hwfe looked up to him as a zealous pa- 
4Mn«'^ £(e in return considered them as his 
most devoted adl^erents, attached to him no 
lets i)y afieotton (khan by prsnciple. He soon 
ga^re a strrkingproof of this. On the conquast P^^^poses to 
of lAmaiea, be formed a scheme for tiie secu- thecoio- 
nty and improvement of the acqui^ton made ^c^ ^ 
by bis victorious arms, suited to the ardour of 
m impetuous spirit that delighted in aocoai- 
fiishing it6 ehds i^ extraordinary me^ns. He 
proposed to transport the people of l!)tew Eng- 
land to that island, and employed every argu- 
ment calculated to make impression upon them, 
in oi^r to obtain their consist. He endea- 
voured to rouse their religious zeal, by repre- 
senting* what a fatal blow it would be to the 
Man of Sin, if a colony of the faithful were set- 
tled in the midst of his territories in the New 
World. He allured them with prospects of im- 
mense wealth in a fertile region, which would 



* Hutchinson, App. 520, &c. Collect, p. ^S. 
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BOOK reward the induatiy of tboee who culttvaled it 
vfiih all the precious produotiona of the torrid 
zcHde ; and expressed his fervent wish that they 
might take possesion of it, in order to fulfil 
God^s promise of making bis people the head 
9iMi not the taiL He assured the^i of being 
supported by the wb<^ force of his authority^ 
and of vesting aH the powers of govemmeat 
Cfl^ti entirdy in their bands. But by tjNis time the 
ceptwgtfaii colonists were attached to a country in which 
^'^^' they had resided for many year^ and. where^ 
though they did not attain opulence, they en* 
joyed the comforts of life in great abundance } 
and they dreaded so much the noxious dhxiate 
of the West Indies, which had prov^ fatal to 
A great number of the En^sh who first settled 
in Jamaica, that they declined^ though in the 
most respectful terms, closifig with the Protec- 
tor's proposition.^ 



* HutchiasoD, p* 190| &c. Chslmersy p. ISa. 
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Note L p. 5. 

P. ToftUBK) de Benerente^ or Motidineft, bas.emi!'' 
mcrsted ten canteB of tlie rapid depopubtMn of Mexl- 
oo» to which ht^^TM.tibeBaiiie of the Ten Ph^^aes. 
Many of these are not peculiar to Ihat proviofe* 
1. The introduction of the small-pox. This disease 
was first brought into New S^pain in the year 1520, by 
a nejpro slave who attended Narvaea in his expedition 
against Cortes. Torribio affirms, that coe-balf of the 
pec^e in the prorinces visited with this diflteniper 
died. To this mortality, ooeasioned by the small- 
pox, Torquemada adds the destructive c^Gpots of two 
•contagiotts distempers which raged in the year 1545 
mud, 1576. In the fiMrtner, $00,000, m the ktter, 
above two millions perished, accordiAg to an exact ac- 
count tekea by order of the vieeroys. Mpn. {nd^.L 
i649. The wmdl-pox wee not introduced into Beam 
fer several years after the jinyasic^ of the JSipimiairds ; 
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but there^ toe, that distemper proved very fiital to the 
natives. Garcia Origen, p. 88.' 2. The numbers who 
were killed or died of fiunine in their war with the 
l^paniardsy particularly durii^ the siege of Mexico. 
8. The great famine that followed after the reduction 
of Mexico^ as all the people engaged, either on one 
aide or other, had neglaoted the cultivation of their 
lands. Something similar to this happened in all the 
other countries conquered by the Spaniards^ 4. The 
grievous tasks imposed by the Spaniards upon the 
people belonging to their RqMrtimientos. 5. The 
Digressive burden of taxes which they were unable 
to pay, and from wUdi Aey could hope for no ex- 
emption. 6. The numbers employed in collecting the 
gold carried down by the torrents from the mountain^ 
who were forced frcmi their own habitations without 
any provision made for their subsistence, and subject- 
^ to aU (he i^;oiir of cold ta diose eleiwted regions. 
-7. The immense kiboinr <of rtbuSding Mexico^ whidi 
•Coites urged ^n with such preeipptstte axdour, aa 4le- 
•atpoyvd an ^incredible aqmber of people. 8. The 
mo^ber of peoples condemned to^rvilMido, under va- 
<rioas pretexts, and -enflojod in woiUang the 6ilv€r 
fiMAes. I^ese^ mailed by eacAi proprietor with a hot 
iron, like kk cattley were driven in herds to tiie 
^moiiiytains. The Datare of the l^dxyir to whidi Aey 
were svbjecCed <here^ the noviow vs|>ottni of the waes, 
*4he^dnessof tbeelisiate, and scafdty of feod, we|e 
Hio kMi .thafe Tonibio affrms the^oomtry round «e«e- 
(ral of thos^ ntifiies, pardeuiarly near Guassago, was 
ooveredvnthdfiMl bodies^ die ^, corrupted widrtkair 
•^steneh^ i^ so .many :«<«ltnres tad pother vonMmis 
I'l^rds 'hov^«d icbottt fyt fkOTpr^y that dia sun was 
daiftened^ wiih 4helr ffigbL «; tlie «p$niani« in the 
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different expeditions which they undertook, and by the 
civil wars which they carried on^ destroyed many of the 
natives, whom they copipellQd.to^rve them as Tame^ 
meSf or carriers of burdais. This last mode of op^ 
-pfeflsioft was paitimlarly rtoiioiis> to ibe Bentmns. 
From the flMnober/of hMsmwkmipeTiAed in Gmarip 
PJzarrols.tfxpaditiiHOtfiiUk^ifaa cxmBimi io^Ae cait^ qf 
Ike Andos, cnie miBj fyaxk some idea of wvikat they aof- 
&red m ^iwlar <sei^icfea» ond how &al they iv»De nrnttF- 
'ed:^^ idiem. Torrtbio, MEL Centa, in liie Beewly 
iSiuiMQUffia Kelaciosi, aUMtBaieB aiid confinns scMnil 
of Torrtbh>'s.Qbscnniti«iSy die winch lie rafrpMu MS. 



Note II. p. 6. 

Evm Montos^piiftt hfts Adopted Am idM» Hh.iriff. 
(C 1^. But ^ pattionfof Ifaat gnaA imanfor sysldki 
foneivnes Kcndered liim jnaltentiiflB to letearqfa; and 
ftom Ua oapaolfrtlo rafiaef hennsapt, in ^oBie iafltan- 
€»s, .to overiook obrknit and just catuaes. 



Note IIL p. 0. f 

A Simons pnoof of iMb occurs in the testafficnt of 
isldbeHa, * wluer^ aha discoveiB the nraat tendar eonioam 
<Dnr the hnmsBie imd mid iiaiigeiof the indiams, Thoae 
Iwidarhia atnlupeMts cf die^QueeDi kaare bem adqptiBd 
into die. pdblic inrof Spaia, add aerve as die ^intn>- 
dadspii 40 <thf ngalaitioiHi oonf amfld ■ luader tthe itide 
Ofthegaod'^eaitmAtof^'Ind^ ReeopiL lib. iri. 
tijun. 
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Not* IV. pv 0. 

In thesemitli TiOe^ the firit book dF the JZieo- 
pUadoHf which contaiiis the: lows coiiceniing the 
'powers and fiin^ioiM of archbishops and bishops, al- 
most a third part ct them relates to what is ineiimberit 
iqxm diem as gnardiaiis erf* the Indians^ and points oiit 
the Tarieus methods in which it is thmr daty 'to mter- 
posei in order to defend them from oppfe^essioii ^her 
widi reqsect to their persons or property. Notonlydo 
the faiws onnmit to them this hiMiourable and hmna&e 
office^ but the ecclesiastics of America actually exercise 
it 

Inkumerable proofe of this might be produced 
.from Spaiush amtbors* But I rather refer to Gage, as 
he was not di^xwed to ascribe any merit to the popish 
dergy, to which they were nc^ fiilty enttlled. Smwey, 
p. li/2. 19^ &c. Henry Hawks, on E^lisfa merchant 
who resided five yeai^ in New Spain, pr^irious to the 
year 1572, gives the same favourable account of the 
popish clergy. Hakluyt, iii. 466. By a law of 
Charles V. not only bishops, but other ecclesiastics, 
. are empowered to inform and admonii^ the civil ma- 
gistrates, if aiiy Indian is deprhed of hb just Kbarty 
and rights ; ReoopiUc lib. vi. tit mi Iqr 14. ; and dms 
were conatitttted legal protectors of die ladiasn. Some 
of die I^Miiilh ecdesiastles reiuaed to grant absolution 
to such of Aeir countrymen ms possessed JEitc^nfftmiaur, 
imd.^cbnsideredtjdie Indiana s» sbnres^ . or enfdojisd 
diem in w«»iiing their mines. lOonz. Davil. Xsiitro 
Eccles. i. 157. 
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Note V. p. 9* 

AocpRDiKG to Gagi^ Ohiapa dot Indos amtains 
4*000 fiunilies ; and he mentions it cmly as one of tha 
largest Indian towns in Anwriea, p» 104. 



# Note VI, p. 10. 

^ It is vary d^ficult to obtain an accurate account of 
the state of popukticm in those kingdoms at Europe 
where the police is most perfect, and where scienee 
has made die greatest fnogress. In I^Nuiidi America, 
where knowledge is still in its infimcy, and few men 
have leisure to engage in researches merely specula- 
tive, little attention has been paid to this curious in- 
quiry. But in the year 1741, Philip V. enjcmied the 
viceroys and governors of the several provinces in 
America, to make an actual survey of the people 
under their jurisdiction, and to trannnit a report 
concerning their number and occupations. In conse- 
quence of this order, the Conde de Fuen-Clara, Vice- 
roy of New I^Mun, appointed D. Jos. Antonio de Villa 
Segnor y San);hez to execute that commission in New 
Spain. From the reports at the magistrates in the 
several districts, as wdl as from his own observations 
And long acquaintance widi most of the provinces. Villa 
S^nor published the result of his inquiries in his 
Tetitro Americano. His report, however, is imperfect 
Of the nine dioceses into which the Mexican empire 
, has been divided, he has published an account of five 
only, viz. the archbishopric oi Mexico, the bishoprics 
of Puebla de los Angeles, Mechoacan^ Oaxaca, and 
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Nova Galicia. The bishoprics of Yucatan, Verapaz, 
CSiiapa, and Guatimala) aVe entkely omitted, though 
the two ktter comprehend countries in which the 
IndBMR raoe is mtee mntt«roin than in any part of 
Nemr SpaiBr Id U» surrey of thci dstensrre dioctese of 
Nova Galidar the sitoatioA of dwr diftrt^ ladtail 
villages is described, but he specifies the number of 
people cmly in a small part cS it. The Indians of that 
extensive province^ in whick the Spanish dcMninion is 
imperfectly established, are not r^stered with the 
um» accwraqr aa ki oCiier parts o£ N«w Spain. Ac- 
tmiimg Id Vi^ Segner^ the actmA sMe ofp o ys h i titm 
m die five cKoceses abo^e nenlianed is^ oi fi^jlamards^ 
m^gvoesf mtkatMBf and iifistiflM^ im Ike diiieeeea of 



Mexico^ 
Jxia AnAdoip 
Mecrhoacahy 
•Oaxaca^ 
Nova Galiday 



105,203 
3(V60O 
SO,S4iO 

16,770 

190,.70a 



At the rate of five to a &mily, the. total number i& 
d5S»540« 

ImHan fiunilies iA the diocese of Mexico, 119^511 

]Uft Angles, — -^ „ 88,240 

Mechoacan, — -^ — ^6,19$ 

Oaxaca, — — — — 44,222' 

NovaGaUcia, ~ — — 6,222 
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At tkd tftte of flw to a finuily, the total nwiber ia 
Mf^l)^)^ W« my fdy wiU^ gteatcr csertakilgr mk 
tkb ooflBputiitioa of the oambtic of Inditn^ as it ia^ 
tahta frpiA the Mairiculay or regiiler^ aacovdii^ ti^ 
wbioh the tribute paid by them k collected. At fmm 
diooeseaofnme are tatally omitted^ wmk ia that af 
Nova-^Gidicia dio xnunbera ane imperfactly Yeoardad^ 
we may conclude, that the anmber of bdiatAs in tha 
Mexican empire exceeds two millions. 

Ths aacouBt of the nandber of ^itjardi^ &a 
teems not t^ be ^uaBy ccnfdeta.^ Of viany {daaok 
Viila 8tgftat observes in general terms, that several 
Spaniards^ negroes^ add peofde of mixed nw% reside* 
tfaere^ without specifying dieir n(tnnber.r I^ thendore^ 
wa make allowance for these, and for all wlso residb inr 
die four dioceses omitlady the numfaev of Spaatards^ 
sttd of ^ose of a mixed raee, may prebably amoanl 
to-a aiaQloB and a half. In somie pbces Villa Segmr 
distfaigttishes between Spauitfrds and die three hdinriar 
races of n^roes, mulattoes, and mestieo% and maths 
their number separately; but he generally blenda 
them togetlm*. Bat from the proportion observable 
in those placet where the number of eadi ia marked^ 
aii» wen as from the aceottot of the state of populatioi» 
in New SpiUn by other authors, it is manifttttibat ther 
number of negroes and persona of a mixed raoefiif 
exceedii that of flpaniarda. Peihi^ th^ latter ouj^ 
not to be reckoned abaire &^0W> to a millioBi of the 
fetmer. 

IhiKcTxvE as this adcouat may be^ I haw not beea 
able to {NToeure such ihtdUgence omcemi^ the nuuK 
\m 6f people ia Perti> as might enable me to imxk 
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any coi yec t i ure ecpully saliifyiDg witb respect to thr 
degree c^ its peculation* I have been inf<Hrmed^ thit 
in the year 1761 the Protectcnr of the Indiana in the 
▼ieeroyalQr of Peru computed, that 6129760 paid ifi* 
bute to the King* As all females, mid perscMis under 
age, are exempted from this tax in Peru, the total 
nnmbor of Indians ought by that account ta be 
2,449,120. MS. penes^me. 

I 8HAIX mention another mode, by which one may 
oompute, or at least farm a guess concerning the state 
of populaticm in New Spain and Paru. According ta 
SB account which I hare reason to ccmsider as accu- 
rate the number ci copies of the bull of Cruzada M- 
ported to Peru on each new publication, is 1,171,953:. 
to New Spain, 2,649,326. I am infi»rmed, thi^ but 
few Indians purchase bulls, and that they are s<dd 
Aiefly to the Spanish inhabitants and those of mixed' 
race ; so that the numb^ of l^>aniards, and people ci 
a mixed race, will amount l^ this mode of cimiputa- 
tion to at least three millions. 

The number of iidiabitants in many c^ the towns 
in Spanidi Ameriiea may give us some idea of ihe- 
extent of p<^ulation, and correct the inacoirate but 
pc^ular notion entertained in Great Britain ccHiceni- 
mg the weak and desolate state of their colonies. 
The city of Mexico contains at least 150^000 people. 
It is ranarkable that Ti»'quemada, who wrote ^ \m 
Monarqma Indiana about the year 1612, reckojis the 
inhabitants of Mexico at that time to be only 7000 
S^niards and 9000 Indians. Lib. iii. c. 26. Puebla 
de los Angeles ccmtains above 60,000 Spaniards and 
people of a mixed race. Villa Segnor, p. 247. Gua- 
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4«IaKara conlams above S0,000> eitcluaTe of Indiandw 
Id. ii. 206. Lima contains 545OOO. De Cosine Buen^^ 
DesoTr 4e Peri^ 1764. Cartbagena ccmtains 25,000. 
Potom contains 25,000. Bueno, 1767^ Popayan 
contains above 20,000. Ulloa, i. 287. Towns of a 
second ckss are still more numerous. The cities in 
the most thriving settlements of other European na^* 
tions in America, cannot be cconpated with these* 

Sv^M are the detached aceoants of the numbef of 
pe<^le in several towns, which I found scattered in 
authors whom I thought worthy of credit. But i 
have obtained an enumeration of the inhabitants of the 
iowi^ in the province of Quito, on the accuracy of 
which I cast rlriy ; and I communicate it to the public^ 
both to gratify curiosity, and to rectify the mistaken 
notiOR wbkh I have mentioned.^ St Francisco de 
Quito contains between 50 and 60,000 people of all 
the different races. Besides the city, there are in the 
Corregimienio %9i curas or parishes established in the 
principal villages, each of which has smaller hamlets 
depending upon it. The inhabitants of these are 
mostly Indians and Mestizos. St Juan de Pasto has 
between 6 and 8000 inhabitants, besides 27 dependant 
yillagest St Miguel de Ibarra, 7000 citizens, and ten. 
villages*^ The district of Havala bet\recn l^* and 
20,000 people* The district of Tacuna between 10 
and 12,000. The district of Ambato between 8 and 
10,000, besides 16 depending villages. The city of 
Riobamba between 16 and 29^000 inhabitants^ . and 
9 depending viHages.. The district of Chimbo be«» 
t'ween. 6 and 8000. The city (^Guayaquil ftom 16 to 
20^00 inhabitants, and 14f depending villages. The- 
district of Atuasi between 5 and 6000 inhabitants,, amd 
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4 depending vUIi^ds. Tbe eky of Cuenzft b«IWio^ 
S5 and 90,000 inhabitants, and 9 populous depending 
Tillages. T)>e town of Laxa from 8 to 10,000 in- 
habitants, and 14 depending villages. This degree 
of population, though slender if we c<Hi8ider the vast 
extent of the country, is far bejond what is commonly 
mpposed. I have omitted to mention, in its prop^ 
place^ that Quito is die only provnice in Spanish 
America that can be denominated a manufacturing 
country ; hats, cotton stufis, and ooane woc^en cloths, 
are made there in such quantities as to^^be suffid«it, 
not only for the consumption of the province, bii^ to 
furnish a considerable article for exportation into aihet 
parts of l^anish America. I know not whether the 
uncommon industry of this province should be oon^ 
sidered as the cause or the e£Pect of its populousness* 
But among the ostentatious inhabitants of the Kew 
World, the passion for every thing thatcome* Scam 
Europe is so violent, that I am informed the manu« 
factures of Quito are so mndi undervalued as to be 
on the declme. 



Note VII. p. 16- 

Thesb are estaUished at the following places; — 9t 
Domingo in the island of Hispaniola, Mexico in New 
Spaitf Lima in Peru, Panama in Tierra Firm^ San- 
tiago In Guatimala, Guadalaxara in New CbdiciB, 
Santa F^ in the New KingdtMn of Granada, La Plata 
in the country of Los Chareas, St Francisco de 
Quito, St Jago de Chip, Buenos Ajrres. To each 
of these are subjected several large provinces, and 
unae so far removed from the cities where the courts 
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hte ta^, tli*t they cim dmve Uttk benefit from tbeir 
jurisdiction* The %iftni«h writers cotnmonly reckon 
«{> twelve Courifr of AiWlience^ but tkey include tlittt 
erf* Maoiila in ^ Philippine Iskndi. 



NoTfe VIIL p- «4* 

Ok accotmt ctf the distance df Peru ttnd ChiK from 
Spa\>a^ and the dfficttlty of carrying commodities of- 
voch balk as wine and oil across the Isthmus of Pa<^ 
nama^ the Spaniards in those provinces have been per- 
mitted to plant Tines and olives ; but they are strictly 
prohibited from exporting wine or oil to any of the 
provinces on the Pacific Ocean which are in such a 
situation as to receive them from Spain. Recop^ 
lib. i. tit. xvii. 1. 15 — 18. 



Note IX. p. 2T# 

Thi^ eoiq)iitadon was made by Bdnzoni,^ a. ti. 
ISSOi fifty •'eight years acfter the discbvery of America. 
Hist Novi Orbi% lib. iii. c ^1. But as BensKomi 
wirote with the spirit of a malcontent, diiqposed to 
detract from the Spaniairda in every particular, it is 
probable that his calculation is considerably too low. 



Note X. p. 29. 

Mv information with respect to tbd divusion and 

' trdtismissiofi of property in the Spanish colonies is im- 

perftctr The Spanish authors do not explain this 
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fuUj, and have not perhaps attended sufficiently Jto 
the effects of their own isstittitions and laws. Solor- 
zano de Jure Ind. (vol. ii. Kb.^ ii. 1. 16.) explains in 
some measure the iittroductikm of the tenure of Mayo- 
rasgOy and mentions some of its effects. Villa Segnor 
takes notice of a singular consequence of it. He ob- 
serves, that in some of the best situations in the city 
of Mexico, a good deal of ground is unoccupied, or 
covered only with the ruins of the houses once erected 
upon it ; and adds, that as this ground is held by right 
of MayorasgOi and cannot be alienated, that desolation 
and those ruins become perpetuaL Teatr. Amer. 
vol. i. p. 54. 



Note XI. p. 31. 

There is no law that excludes Creoles from offices 
either civil or ecclesiastic. On the contrary, there are 
many Cedtdas which recommend the conferring places 
of trust indiscriminately on the natives of Spain and 
America. Betancurt y Figueroa Derecho, &c. p. 5, 
6. But notwithstanding such repeated recommenda- 
tions, preferment in almost every line is conferred on 
native Spaniards. A remarkable proof of this is pro- 
duced by the author last quoted. From the discovery 
of America to the year 1637, three hundred and 
sixty-nine bishops or archbishops have been appointed 
to the different dioceses in that country, and of all that 
number only twelve were Creoles^ p. 40. This predi- 
lection for Europeans seems still to qontinue. By a 
royal mandate, issued in -1776, the chapter of the 
cathedral of Mexico is directed to nominate European 
ecclesiastics of known merit and abilities, that the 
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King may a{qK>int them to supply vacant beuoficesp 
MS.. penes me. 



Note XU. p. 37. 

. Moderate as this tribute may appear, such is the 
extreme poverty of the Indians in many provinces of 
America, that the exacting of it is intolerably oppres- 
;sive. Pegna, Itiner. par Parochos de Jndio^, p. 192* 



Note XIII. p. 38. 

In New Spain, on Account pf the extraordinary 
merit and services of the first conquerors, ^as well as 
the small revenue arising from the country previous to 
the discovery of the mines of Sacatecas, the enf^omien- 
das were granted for thi^e, and sometimes for four 
lives, Recopll. lib. vi. tit ii. c. 14, &c. 



Note XIV. p. SB. 

D, Ant. Ulloa contends, that working in mines \s 
not noxious ; and as a proof of this informs us, that 
many Mestizos and Indians, who do not belong to any 
Repartimiento, voluntarily hire themselves as miners ; 
and several of the Indians, when the legal term of 
their service expires, continue to work in the mines of 
choice. Entreten. p. 265. But his opinion concern- 
ing the wholesom^ness of this occupation is contrary 
to the experience of all ages ; and wherever men are 
^ured by high wages, they will engage in any species 
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of labour, however fbtiguing or perDicsons it may be. 
D. Hern* Carillo Altamirano relates a curicmi fact 
incompatible with this opinion. Wherever mines are 
wrought, says he, the number of Indians decreases ; 
but in the province of Campeaeby, where there are no 
mines, the number of Indians has increased more than 
B third since the conquest of America, though neither 
the joil nor eltemte be so favotrable ns ill Peru or 
Mexico. Colbert, Collect. In another meimnrml 
presented to Philip III. in the year 1609, Captain 
Juan Gonzales de Azevedo asserts, that in every dis- 
trict of Peru, .where the Indians are compelled to 
labour in the mines, their niunbers were reduced to 
the hal^ and in some places to the third, of what it 
Wtts under the viceroyalty rf Don Fran. Toledo in 
1531. Colb. Collect. 



Note XV. p. 40. 

As labour of this kind cannot be prescribed with 
legal accuracy, the tasks seem to be in a great measure 
arbitrary, and like the services exacted by feudal supe- 
riors, in vinedf prato^ aut messe, from their vassals, are 
jextremely buiniensome, and often wantonly oppressive. 
Pe^a, Itiner. par Parocfaos de Indio^. 



Note XVL p. 4.0. 

The turn of service known in Peru by the name of 
Mta^ is <;alled Tanda in New Spain. . Thene it conti- 
nues no longer than a week at a time. No person is 
^alkd to serve at a greflter distance ii'om bis habitatton 
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than 24 miles. This arrangement is less oppressive to 
the Indians than that establbhed in Peru. Memorial 
of Hem. Carillo Altamirana Colbert, Collect. 



NoteXVII. p. 43. 

Thb stroiq^est proof of this may be deduced from 
the laws themselves. By the multitude and variety of 
regulations to prevent abuses, we may form an idea of 
the number of abuses that prevail. Thoii^h the laws 
Jbave wisely provided that no Indian shall be obliged to 
s&nre in any mine at a greater distance fron^ his place 
of residaice than thirty miles ; we are informed in a 
memorial of D. Heman. Carillo Altamirano presaited 
to the King, that the Indians of F&cu are often com- 
pelled to serv^ in mines at the distance of a hundred, 
a hundred and fifty, and even two hundred leagues 
from their habitation. Colbert, Collect Many mines 
are situated in parts of the country so barren, and so 
distant from the ordinary habitations of the Indians, 
that the necessity of procuring labourers to work there 
has obliged the Spanish monarchs to dispense with 
their own regulations in several instances, and to per- 
mit the viceroys to compel the people of more remote 
provinces to resort to those mines. Escalona Gazo- 
phyl. Perub. lib. i. c. 16. But in justice to them it 
should be observed, that they have been studious to 
alleviate this oppression as mudb as possible, by en* 
joining the viceroys to employ every method in order 
to induce the Indians to settle in some part of the 
country adjacent to like mines. Id. ibid. 
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NoteXVIII. p.«- 

ToRQUEMADAy after a long enumeration which ha« 
the appearance of accuracy, concludes the number of 
monasteries in New Spain to be four hundred. Moa. 
Iiid. lib; xix. c. 32. The number of monasteries in the 
city of Mexico alone was, in the year 1745, fifty-five. 
Villa Segnor, Teat. Amer. i. 54. UUoa reckons up 
forty convents in Lima; and mentioning those for 
iHins, he says, that a small town might be peopled out 
of them, die number of persons shut up there is so 
great. Voy. i. 429. Philip III. in a letter to the 
viceroy of Peru, a. d. 1620, observes, that the number 
of convents in Lima was so great, that they covered 
more ground than all the rest of the city. Solorz. 
lib. iii. c. 25. n. 57. Lib. iii. c. 16. Torquem. lib. xv. 
c. 5. The first monastery in New Spain was founded 
A. D. 1525, four years only after the conquest. Torq. 
Jib. XV. c. 16/i 

According to Gil Gonzales Davila, the complete 
^establishment of the American church in all the Spa- 
nish settlements was, in the year 1649, 1 patriarch, 6 
archbishops, 52 bi^ops, 546 prebends, 2 abbots, 5 
royal dhaplains, 840 convents. Teatro Eeclesiastico 
de las Ind. Occident. ^oL i. Pf ef. When the order of 
Jesuits was expelled from all the Spanish dominions, 
the coHeges, professed hotises, and residences, which 
it possessed in the province of New Spain, were thirty, 
in Quito sixteen, in the N^ Kingdom of Granada 
J:hirteep, in Peru seventeen, in Chili eighteen, in 
iP^ragua^ir eighteen ; in aU, a 4iundr^ and twelve. 
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CoUeccion General de Provklencias )iasta aqui toma- 
das sobre estranamentO) 8cc. de la Gompagnia) part u 
p. 19. The number of Jesuits, priests, and novices in 
all these, amounted to ^245w MS- pefies me. 

In the year 1644, the city Of Mexico presented a 
petition to the King, praying that no new monastery 
might be founded, and that the reVehues of tho^ 
already established might be circumsbribed, otherwise 
the religious houses would soon- acquire the propeity 
of the whole country. The petitioners request like- 
wise, that the bishops might be kid under restrictions 
in cohferring holy orders, as there were at that time 
in New Spain above six thousand <;lergymen without 
any living. Id. p. 16. These abuses must have been 
enormous indeed, when the superstition of American 
Spaniards was shocked, and induced ta remonstrate 
against them. 



Note XIX. p. 52. 

This description of the manners of the Spanish 
clergy, I should not' huve ventured to give upon the 
testimony of Protestant authors alone, as they may be 
suspected of prejudice or exaggeration. ^ Oage^ in par- 
ticular, who had a better opportunity than any Pro- 
testant to view the interior state of Spanish America, 
tlescribes the corruption of the church which he had 
forsaken with so much of the acrimony of a new con- 
vert, Aat I should have distrusted his evidence, 
though it communicates scnne very curious and strik- 
ing facts.' ' But Benzoni mentions the profligacy of 
-ecclesiastics in America iat a very early period after 
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their settlement there* Hist lib. iu c 19, 20. ' M« 
Frezier, an mteUigent observer, and zealous for lus 
own reUgion, paints tbe dissolute manners of the Spa- 
nish ecclesiastics in Bern, particularly the regulars, in 
stronger colours than I have employed. Voy* p. 51. 
215} &«• M* Genti] confirms this account. Voy. i. 
S4t. Corre«il concurs with both, aad adds m^tny 
reaArkable circumstances. Voy. L 61. X55. 161. I 
have good reasim to believe, that the manners, pf the 
regukr cleigy, particular^ in Peru, are still extr^oae* 
ly indec^t. Acosta himself acknowledges that great 
corruption o( mamners had been the consequence of 
permitting moi^ka to fcnrsake the retirement and disci- 
pline of the cloister, and to mingle again with the 
world, by undertaking the charge of the Indian 
parishes. De procur. Ind. Sali^te, lib. iv. c. IS, Sac 
He mentions particularly those vices of which I l^ve 
taken notice^ and considers the temptations to them as 
so formidable, that he leans to the opinion of those 
who hold that the regular clergy should not be em- 
ployed as parish priests. Lib. v. c. 20. Even the 
advocates for the regulars admit, that many and great 
^mrmities aboimded among the monks oi different 
orders, when set itee from the restraint of monastic 
discipline: and from the tone of t^r de&nce one 
may conclude^ that the charge brought against them 
was not destitute of truth. In the Frendi colonies the 
state of the r^^ular cl^gy is nearly the same as in the 
Spanish aettl^nents, and the same consequences have 
followed. M. Biet^ siq>erior of the secular priests in 
Cayenne, inquires with no leps appearance (^ piety 
than, of candour, into the causes of this corruption, 
and imputes it chiefly to the exen^tion of r^ulars 
from the jurisdiction and censures of their diocesan^^ 
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to the temptations to which they are exposed; and to 
their dbgaging in commerce* Voy. p. 320. It is 
remarkable^ that all the authors who censor^ the li- 
centiousness of the Spanish r^^kurs with the greatest 
sererily, cpacur ia vindicating the conduct of the Je- 
suits. Formed und^ a dtscq^line more perfect than 
that of the pther monastic ^dersy or animated by that 
concert for the honour of the society, which takes 
such fiiU possession a( every member of the order, ibe 
Jesuits both in Mexico and Peru, it is allowed, main- 
tuned a most irreproachable decency of maauiers. 
Frener, ^S. Gentil, i. 34. The same praise ia 
likewiie doe to the bish<^>s, and most of the dignified 
dergy. Freas. ibid. 

A i^oLUME of the Gazette de Mexico for the years 
17^9 17^, 1790, having been communicated to me, 
I find there a striking confinaation of what I have 
a;^vanoed concerning the spirit of low illiberal super^ 
stition prevalent in £^>anish America. From the 
newspapers of any nation, one may learn what are 
the objects which chiefly engrdss its attention, and 
which appear to it most interesting. The Gazette of 
Mexico is filled almost entirely with accounts of reli- 
gious fimctlons, with descripticms of processions, con- 
secrations of churches, beatifications of saints, iesHiytiSf 
autos de fi^ kc. Civil or conun^cial affairs, and 
even the transactions of Eurc^e, occupy but « small 
corner in this mi^gnne of m<mthly int^igence. 
From the titles of new bodis, which are regularly 
inserted in this Gazette^ it appears that two-thirds of 
them are treatises of sdidastic UieoLogy, or of monkish 
devotion. 
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Note XX. p. 5S. 

SoLORZAKO, after mentftoning die corrupt morals 
of some of the regalAr clergy^ with that cautious 
resenre which became a Spanish layman in touching 
on a aubgect so delicate, gives his opinion very expli- 
citly, and with much firmness, against committing 
parochial charges to monks* He produces^ the testi- 
mony of several respectable authors of his country, 
both divines and lawyers, in confirmation of his opi- 
nion. De Jure Ind. ii. lib. iii. c 16. A striking proof 
of the alarm excited by the attempt of the Prince 
d'Esquilache to exclude the regulars from parochial 
cures, is contained in the Colbert Collection of papers. 
Several memorials were presented to the King by the 
procurators for the monastic orders, and relies were 
made to these in name of the secular clergy. An 
eager and even rancorous spirit is manifest on both 
sides, in the conduct of this dispute. 



Note XXI. p. 59. 

Not only the native Indians, but the Me^izos, or 
children of a Spaniard and Indian, were originally 
excluded from the priesthood, and refused admission 
into any religious order. But by a law issued Sq)t. 
28th, 1588, Philip II. required the prelates of Ame* 
rica to ordain such Mestizos, bom in lawful wedlock, 
as thqr should find to be properly qualified, and to 
permit them to take the vows in any monastery where 
they had gone through a regular noviciate. RecopiL 
lib. i. tit. viL L 7. Some regard seems to have been 
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paid to tWs law in New Spain; but none in Penu 
Upon a representation of this to Charles II. in the 
year 1697, he issued a new edict, enforcing the obser- 
vf^ticn o( it, and professing his desire to have all his 
subjects, Indians and Mestizos, as well as Spaniards, 
admitted to the enjoyment of the same privileges. 
Such, however, was the aversion of the Spani^ ds in 
America to the Indians, and their race, diat this seems, 
to have produced little efiect; for, in die year 17259 
Philip V. was obliged to renew the injuhction in a 
more peremptory tone. But so unsurmountable are 
the hatred and contempt of the Indians among the 
Peruvian Spianiards, that the present King has been 
constrained to enforce the former edicts anew, by a 
law published Sept. 11. 1774. Real Cedula, M& 
penes me. 

"Ml. Clavigero has contradicted what I have related 
concerning the ecclesiastical state of the Indians, par- 
ticularly their (exclusion from the sacrament of the 
eucharist^ and fr6m hcly orders, either as seculars 
or regulars, in such a manner as cannot fail to make a 
deep impression. He, from his own knowledge, as- 
serts, ^* that in New Spain not only are Indians per- 
mitted to partake of the sacrament of the altar, but 
that Indian priests are so numerous that they may be 
counted by hundreds; and among these have been 
many hundreds of rectors, canons, and doctors, aqd, 
as report goes, even a very learned bishop^ At pre- 
sent there are many priests and not a tew rectors, 
among whom there have been three or four our own 
pupils." Vol. II. 348, &c. I owe it therefore as a 
.duty to the public, as well as to myself, to consider 
each of these points with care, and to explain the 
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reftflons which induced me to adopt the opinion which 
I have pnblished. 

I &Ntw that in the Chrigtian church there is no 
distinction of persons, but that men of every nation, 
who embrace the religion of Jesus^ are equallj entided 
to e^p^ery CSiristian privily which they are qualified 
to receive. I knew likewise that an opinion prevailed^ 
not only among most of the Spanish laity settled itk 
America, bat among ^ many ecclesiastics, (1 nse the 
words of Herrera, dec. ii. lib. iL c. 15.) that the In* 
diAns were not perfect or rational men, and were not 
possessed o( such capacity as qualified them to partake 
of the sacrament of the altar, or of any oihier benefit 
of our religion.'' It was against this opinion that Las 
Casas contended with the laudable zeal which I have 
described in Books III. and IV. But as the Bishop 
of Darien, Doctor SepuWeda, and other respectable 
ecclesiastics, vigorously supported the common opinion 
conceming the incapacity of the Indians, it became 
necessmy, in order to determine the potet^ that the 
authority of the Holy See should be interposed ; and 
accordingly Paul III. issued a bull, a. d. 15S7i in 
which, i^ter condemning the opinicm of those who 
Md that the In£ansy as being on a krrel with brute 
beajNi^ should be reduced to servitude, he declares, 
that they were really men, and as such were capable 
of embracing the Oirist^n rdigion, and participating 
of all its blessings. My account of tibia bull, notwitik^ 
standing the cayife of M. Ckvigero, must appear jtnsli 
to eveiy person who takes the trouble of perusing ft ; 
and my account is the same with that adopted by 
T6rqiieniad% Hbv xvi. c. 25. and by Garcia, Qrig. 
p. 311. But even after this decision, so low did the 
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I 
Spaniards residing in America rate the capacity of the 

natives, fliat the first council of Lima (I call it by that 
name on the authority of the best Spanish authors) 
discountenanced the admission of Indians to the holy 
communicm ; Torquem. lib. xvi. c. 20. In New Spain 
the exclusion of Indians from the sacrament was stiH 
more explicit ; ibid. After two centuries hare elapsed, 
and notwithstanding all the improvement that the 
Indians may be supposed to have derived from their 
intercourse with the Spaniards during that period, we 
are informed by D. Ant'Ulloa, that in Peru, where, 
as will appear in the sequel of thh Note, they are 
supposed to be better instructed than in New Spain, 
ihdr ignorance is so prodi^ous that very fe^ are per- 
mitted to communicate, as being altogether destitute 
of the requisite capacity. Voy. i. 341, &c. Solorz* 
Polit. Ind. i. 208. 

With respect to the exclusion of Indians from the 
priesthood, either as seculars or r^ttlars, we mi^ 
observe, that while it continued to be the common c^- 
nion that the natives of Ammca, on account of their 
incapacity, should not be permitted to partake of the 
jboiy sacrament, we cannot suppose that they would be 
dothed with that sacred character which entitled than 
to cMisecrate and to dispense it* When Torquemada 
coflipesed his Monarquia Indiana, it was almost a cen* 
tury after the conquest of New l^in ; and yet m hit 
time it was stiU the- general practice to exclude Indians 
from holy orders. Of this w^ have the most sati»- 
lykig evidence. Torquemada having celebrated the 
virtues and graces of the Indiana at great lengdi, and 
witli all the complacency of a missionary, he starts as 
an objection to what he had aasertedy << If the Indians 
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rcsUy possess all the excellent qualities wliich yon 
have described, why are they not permitted to assume 
the religious habit? Why are they not ordained 
priests and bishops, as the Jewish and Gentile con^ 
verts were in the primitive churcb, especially as they 
might be employed with such superior advantage to^ 
other persons in the instruction of their countrymen ?** 
Lib.xvii. c. IS* 

1h answer to thi» objection, which establishes, m 
the most unequivocal manner, what was the general 
practice at that period^ Torquemada observes, that al- 
though by their natural dispositions the Indians are 
well fitted for a subordinate situation^ they are desti- 
tute of all the qualities requisite in any statiea of dig- 
nity and authority ; and that they are in general so 
addicted to drunkenness, that, upon the slightest temp- 
tation, one cannot promise on their behaving with the 
decency suitable to the clerical character. The pro- 
priety of excluding them from it, on these accounts^ 
was, he observed, so well justified by experience, that 
when a forever of great erudition, who came from 
Spain, condemned the practice of the Mexican church, 
he was convinced of his mistake in a public disputa- 
tion with the learned and most religioua Father D. 
Juan de Gaona, and his retraction is stiU extant. 
Torquemada indeed acknowledges, as M. Clavigero 
observes with a degree of exultation, that in hi3 time 
some Indians had been admitted into monasteries; 
but, with tlie art of a disputant, he forgets to men- 
tion that Torquemada specifies only two examples o£ 
this, and takes notice, that in both instances those 
Indians had been admitted by mistake. Relying upon 
the authority of Torquemada with regard to New 
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Spain, and of UUoa with i^ard to P^ru, and consi- 
dering the humiliating depression of the Indiaiss in all 
the Spanish settlements, I concluded that they were 
not admitted into the ecclesiastical order, which i» 
held in the highest reneration all over the New 
Worjd. 

But when M. Clavigero, upon his own knowledge^ 
asserted facts so repugnant to the conclusion I had 
formed, I begui to distrust it, and to wish for further 
information* In order to obtain this, I applied to a 
Spanish nobleman^ high in office, and eminent for his 
abilities, who^ on different occasions, has permitted 
me to have the honour and benefit of corresponding 
with him» I have been fiivoured with the following 
answer :— " What you have written concerning the 
admission of Indians into holy orders,, or into monas- 
t^es» in Book VIII. especially as it is explained and 
limited in Note LXXXVIII. of the quarto edition^ 
is in general accurate^ and conformable to the autho* 
rities which you quote. And although the cosigre- 
gation of the council resolved and declared, Feb. IS. 
ArD. 1682, that the circuwtance of being an Indian,^ 
a mulatto, or mestizo, did not disqualify any person 
from being admitted into holy orders, if he was pos- 
sessed of what is required by the canons to entitle him 
to that privilege ; this only provea such ordinations to 
be l^al and valid, (of which Solorzano, and the Spa- 
nish lawyers and historians quoted by him,. PoL Ind.. 
lib. ii. c. 29. were persuaded), but it neither proves the 
propriety of admitting Indians into holy orders, nor 
what was then the common practice with respect to 
this ; but,, on the contrary, it shows that there ^was 

VOU IV. Y 
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toDM doabt ocmcemuig tke ordftintng of IncUal^s, asod 
some repugBance to it* 

^ Since that time, there have been some exam^es 
of admitting Indians into holj orders. We have bow 
at Madrid an aged priest, a native of Hascala. His 
name is D. Juan Cerik> de CastiUa Aquihual Cate- 
hatle, descended of a eaziqne converted to Christianity 
soon after the conquest He studied the ecclesiaaticsd 
teienoes in a seminary of Poebla de los Angeles. He 
was a candidate, neverthdess, £9r ten years, and it re- 
quired much ii^erest befiore Bishop Abren would coi^ 
sent to ordain him. His ecclesiastic is«a man gC war 
^ceptionable character, modest, s^-denied, and with 
a competent knowledge of what relates to his clerical 
functions. He came to Madrid above thirtywfiHur 
years ag6, with tfie sole view of sdicitingadmissioftfiwr 
the Indians into the ooU^es and seminaries in Kew 
%Miin, that if, after being well instrndied and trisd^ 
• they should find an inclination to enter into the eccle- 
siastical state, they might embrace^ it, and perform its 
ftmctions with the greatest benefit to their coumtrjniiefif 
whom they could address in their native topgne. He 
has obtained various regulations favourable to his 
scheme, particularly that the first college which h&- 
came vacant in coasequ^e of the exclusion of the 
Jesuits, should be set apart &r this pvrpose. But nei- 
ther these regulations, nor any similar ones kiserted 
in the laws of the Indies, have produced any e&d, 
on account of objections and r^resentations from the 
greater part of persons <rf chief consideration «iploy^ 
ed in New Spain. Whether their oppositim be w^ 
founded or not, is a problem difficult to resolve, and 



lowfufds tiie solution of whidi several dUtmcttQas aii4 
modifications are ri^quisite. 

<< AecQBBiNQ to the accpunti of this ecclwastic^ 
and tlie information of otiier persons who have resided 
in the Spanish dominions in America} you may rest 
assured, that in the kingdom of Tierra Ferme no such 
thing is known as either an Indian secular priest or 
m^ik; and that in New l^wi there are very few 
ecclesiastics of Indian race** In Perut perhaps, the 
number may be greater, as in tb»t country there are 
iKwfe Indians who possess the means of acquiring sugh 
a leamed education as ifl necessary for persons who 
aapire to the clerical charact^*" 



Now XXII, p, $9. 

UsTAmifl, an accurate^^ Cautious calculator, seema 
to admit) that the quantity of silver which does not pay 
duty may bo stad^ thus high* Aqeording to Herrera^ 
there was not above a third <^ what i^ifas extracted 
from Potosi that psid the King^s 6fth. I>0c. 8. lib. ii. 
clQ. Sblorzano asserts likewise^ that the quimtHy 
jof ulver which is fraudulwtly circulaled, is &r greater 
Aai^ that which is regularly i^tamped^ fifter paying ^ 
fifUi. Pe Ind* Jure, yoI. ii» UK y. p. SM. 



NoteXXIIL p. 67. 

When die mines of Pofosi were discovered in the 
year 1545, the veins were so near the sur&ce, that the 
era was easily extracted, and so rich that it was r^ned 
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With Kttle trouble and at a small expose, 'merely by 
the action of fire. This simple mode of refining bj fe- 
sion alone continued until the year 1574, when- the use 
of mercuiy in refining silver, as well as gold, was dis- 
covered. Those mines having been wrought without 
ttitemiption for two centuries, the veins are now sunk 
so deep, that the expense of extracting the ore 'is 
greatly increased. Besides this, the richness of the 
ore, contrary to what happens m most other mines, 
has become less as the vein continued to dip. The 
vein has likewise diminished to such a degree, that one 
is amazed that the Spaniards should persist in working 
it. Other rich mines have been succesrively discover^ 
ed, but in general the value of the ores has decreased 
so much, while the expense of extracting th^n has 
augmented, that the court of Spain, in the year 1786, 
reduced the duty payable to the King from B.Jtfih to a 
tenth. AH the quicksilver used in Peru is extracted 
from the famous mine of Guancabelica, discovered in 
the year 1568. The crown has reserved the property 
of this mine to itself; and the persons who purchase 
the quicksilver pay not only the price of it, but like- 
wise Vijlfthy as a duty to the king. But, in the year 
1761, this duty on quicksilver was abolished^ os 
account of the increase of expense in woiking mine»» 
Ulloa, Entretenimientos, xii — ^xv. Voyage, i. p.^5w 
528. In consequence of this abolition of ^e^thy and 
some subsequent abatements of price, which became 
necessary on account of the increasing expense of 
working mines, quicksilver, which was formerly sold 
at eighty pesos the quintal, is now delivered by the 
King at the rate of sixty pesos. Cainpomanes, Educ. 
Pbpul. ii. 182. note. The duty on gold is reduced to 
a twentieth^ or'^five per cent. Any rf my readers who 
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are desirous of h&ng acquainted with the mode in 
wfaifoh th^ JSpuiiards conduct the working of their 
mines^and the refinement of the om^ will find an 
accurate description of the ancient method by Aco8t% 
lib.iy. c. 1 — 18; and of their more recent improve- 
ments in the metallurgic art, by Gamboa^ Comment a 
las ordaianz. de Minas, c 22. 



Note XXIV. p. 71. 

Many remarkable proofs occur of the adv^ced 
state of industry in ^lain at the beginning of the 
fflxteenth oentury. The number of cities in Spain 
was considerable, and they were peopled far beyond 
tke proportion that was common in other parts of 
Europe. The causes of this I have explained, Hist, 
of Charles V. Book i. Wherever cities are populous, 
that species of industry which is peculiar to then\ in- 
creases^ artificers and manufacturers abound. The 
efiect of the American trade in giving activity to these, 
is manifest firom a singular fiict. In the year 1545,^ 
while Spain continued to d^end on its own industry 
for the supply of its colonies, so much work was be- 
qpoke from the manufacturers^ that it was supposed 
they could hardly finish it in less than six ye^rs. 
Campomanes, i. 406. Such a demand must have put 
much industry in motion, and have excited extraordi- 
nary e£Ebrts. Accordingly we are informed, that in 
the beginning of Philip IL's reign, the city of Seville 
alone, where the trade with America centered, gave 
employment to no fewer than 16,000 looms in silk or 
WQcilen work, and that above 130,000 persons had 
occupation in carryinj^ on these manufactures. Cam* 
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pmnanes, iL 4V2. But so rapid attd pernicioas wa» the 
operation <^the estmen which I shall enumerate^ that 
before Philip III. ended his reign, the looms in SetiUe 
were reduced to 400. Uttari^, c. 7. 

SiNde the publication of the first edition, I have the 
satisfiu^tion to find my ideas concerning the early com- 
mercial intercourse between Spain and her colonies 
confirmed and illustrated by D. Bernardo Ward, of 
the Junto de Comerdo at Madrid, in his Proyicto 
Econprnico^ Part ii. c. 1. " Under the reigns of 
Charles V. and Hillip II.*' sajrd he> « the manu- 
factures of S^n and of the Low Countries subject to 
her dominion were in a most flonrishing ntatt. Hiose 
of France and £ngland were in their infancy. Tlie 
republic of the United Provinces did not th^i e&ist 
No European power but Spain had colonies of any 
value in the New World, l^atn could supply het 
settlements there with the productions of her own 
soil, the fabrics wrought by the hands of her own 
artisans; and all she received in return for these be* 
Jonged to herself alone. Then the exclusion of foreign 
manufactures was proper, because it might be render- 
ed effectual. Then Spain might lay heavy duties upon 
goods exported to America, or imported from it, and 
might impose what restraints she deaned pnq>er upon 
a commerce entirdy in her ovm hands. But when 
time and successive revolutions had occasioned an 
alteration in all those cireunntances, when the matm<^ 
factures of Spain began to decline, and the demands 
of America veere supplied by foreign fabrics, the origi- 
nal maxfans and reguktions t^ Spain should have been 
accommodated to the change in her situation. The 
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ipdky that nwi wi0e at one pgriodi became absord in 
4be other." 



Note XXV. p. 81. 

No bale of goods is ever opened, no chest of trea* 
sure is examined. Both are received on the credit of 
the persons to wIkmoi they betong; and only one in- 
stance of fraud is recorded, during the long period in 
which trade wob earned on with this liberal confi- 
dence. AM the toined sihrer which was brought from 
Peru to Porto-Belloy in the year 1654, was foimd to be 
^didtemtedy and to be mingled with a fifth part of base 
metal. The Spamsh m^chants, with* sentiments suit- 
Able to their usual integrity^ sustained the whole loss, 
and indemnified the for^^ners by whom ihey were em- 
ployed. The firaud was detected, and the treasurer a£ 
the revenue in Feru^ the author of it, was publicly 
burnt B. UUoa, Retab. de Manuf. &c. lib. ii. p. 102. 



Note XXVI. p. 86. 

Many striking proofs occur of the scardty of money 
in Spain. Of all the immense sums which have been 
imported from America, the amount of which I shall 
afterwards have occasion to mention^ Moncada asserts 
that there dU noC remain in Spion, in 1619, above two 
hundred millions of j)eso^, one-half in^ coined mon^, 
the other in plate and jewels. Restaur^ de Espagna, ' 
disc. iii. c. 1. Uztariz, who publidied his valuable 
work in 1734, contends, that in money, plate,^ and 
jewels, tliere did not r^nain an hundred million. 
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Thfor. &c c* 8. Campomaaes, on tlie authority of a 
remonstrance from the community of merchants m 
Toledo to Philip III. relates, as a certain proof how 
scarce cash had become, tha| persons who lent money 
received a third part of the sum which they advanced^ 
^ interest and premium. Educ. PopuL i. 417. 



Note XXVII. p. 90. 

The account of the mode in which the fiutors of the 
South Sea Company conducted the trade in the fear o£ 
Porto-Bello, which was opened to them by the Assiaito, 
i have taken from T>(m Dion. Alcedo y Herrera, J3re- 
fiid^it of the Court of Audience in Quito, and governor 
of that province. Don Diony^io was a person of such 
respectable character for probity and discernment, that 
his te^mony in any point would be of much weight; 
but greats credit is due to it in this case, as he was 
an eye-witness of the transactions which he relates, 
And was often employed in detecting and authenticat- 
ing the frauds which he describes. It is probable, 
however, that his representation^ being composed at 
the commencement of the war which broke out be- 
tween Great Britain and Spain, in the year 1739, 
may, in some instances, discover a portion of the acri- 
monious spirit natural at that juncture. His detail of 
facts is curious; and even English authors ccmfirm it 
in some degree, by admitting both that various frauds 
were practised jn the transactions of the annual ship, 
and that the contraband trade from Jamaica, and 
other British colonies, was becojoie enormously great. 
But for the jcredit of the English nation it may beob* 
served, that those fraudulent operations are. not to be 
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considered as deeds of the company, but as the dis- 
honourable arts of their factors and agents. The 
company itself sustained a considerable loss by the 
Assiraito trade. Many of its servants acquired im- 
mense fortunes. Anderscm, Chron. Deduct, ii. SSB. 



Note XXVIII. p. 87. 

Several facts ^ith respect to the institution, the 
progress, and the effects of this company, are curious, 
and but little known to English readers. Though the 
province of Venezuela, or Caraccas, ext^ids four hun- 
dred miles along the coast, and is one of the most 
fertile in America; it was so much neglected by the 
l^aniards, that during the twenty years prior to the 
establishment of ^e company, only live ships sailed 
from Spain to that province; and during sixteen 
years, from 1706 to 1722, not a single ship arrived 
from the Caraccas in Spain. Noticias de Real Cam- 
pania de Caraccas, p. 28. During this period l^ain 
must haye been supplied almost entirely with the large 
quantity of cacao which it consumes, by foreigners^ 
Before Uie erection of the company, neither tobacco 
nor hides were imported from Caraccas into Spain. 
Id. p« 117* Since the commercial operations of the 
company, begun in the year 1731, the importation of 
cacao into S^ain has increased amazingly. During 
thirty year's subsequent to 1701, the number ofjiznegas 
of cacao (each a hundred and ten pounds) imported 
from Caraccas was 643,215. During eighteen yeats 
subsequent to 1731, the number of Janegas imported 
was 869,247 ; and if we suppose the importation to be 
«<Hitinued in the same prc^rtion during the remain- 
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der of thirty yearsi it will amount to Ij^Stl^^/ana-^ 
gasf wfaifeh is an inorease of BOS^SSl /anegas* Id. 
p. 148. Daring eight years subsequent to 175^9 there 
has been hnported into Spain by the c(Mnpany, 88)4&S 
arrobas (each twenty-fire pounds) of tobacco; and 
hides to die number of 177,354. Id. 161. Since the 
publication of the Noticias de Campania, in 1 765, its 
trade seems to be on the increase. During five years 
subsequait to 4769, it has imported 179,156 fanegas 
of cacao into Spain, 36,308 arrobas of tobacco, 75,4^6 
hides, Mid 221,492 pesos in specie. Camponianes, ii« 
162. The last article is a proof of the growing wealth 
of the €olony« It receives cash from Mexico^in re- 
turn for the cacao with which it supplies that pro- 
vince^ and this it remits to Spain, or lays out in pur- 
chasing European goods. But, bemtes this, the most 
explieit evidence is produced, that the quantity of 
cacao raised in the province is doable to what it yidd^ 
ed in 1731 ; the nmnber of its live stock is more than 
treble, and its inhabitants mu<^ augmented. Tlie 
revenue of the Inshcps which arises wholly from tiUies, 
has increased from eight to twenty thousand pesos. 
Notic p. 69. In consequence of the augmentation of 
the quantity of cacao impcMted into Spain, its price 
has decreased from ^ghty pesos for the/knega to forty. 
Id. 61. Since the publication of the first edition I 
have learned, that Guyana, including all the antensive 
provinces situated on the banks of the Orinoco, the 
ishnds of Trinidad and Margarita, are added to the 
countries wiA whic^ the company o( Caraccas had 
Uber^ of trade by their former charters. Real Cedn- 
la, Nov. 19. 1776. But I havo likewise been infem- 
ed, that the institution of this company has not been 
attended with all the beneficial efiecfs which I have 
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ascribed to it. In many of its operations, the illiberal 
and oppressive spirit of monopoly is still conspicuous. 
But in order to explain thisy it would be necessary to 
enter into minute details, ' which are not suited to the 
nature of this work. 



Note XXIX. p. 105. 

This first experiment made by Spain of opening 
a free trade with any of her colonies, has produced 
, effects so remarkable, as to merit some farther illustra- 
tion. The towns to which this liberty has been grant- 
ed, are Cadii; and Seville, for the province of Andalu*- 
sia; Alicant and Carthagena, for Valencia and Mur- 
cia; Barcelona, for Catalonia and Aragon; Santan- 
der, for Castile; Corugna, for Gtdicia ; and Gijon, for 
Asturias. Append, ii. i, la Educ. Popul. p. 41. These 
are dther the ports of chief trade in their respective 
districts, or thoiib most conveniently situated for the 
exportation of their respective productions. The fol- 
/ lowing facts give a view of the increase of trade in 
the settlements to which the new regulations extend. 
Prior to the allowance of free trade, the duties collect- 
ed in the custom-house at the Havannah were com- 
puted to be 104<,208 pesos annually. During the five 
years preceding 1 774, they rose at a medium to 308,000 
pesos a-year. In Yucatan, the duties have risen from 
8000 to 15,000. In Hispaniola, fi*om 250Q to 5600. 
In Porto Rico, fixim 1200 to 7000. The total value 
of goods imported from Cuba into Spain was reckon- 
ed, in 1774, to be 1,500,000 pesos. Educ. Popul. i. 
4 JO, &c. 
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Note XXX. p. 112. 

The two treatises of Don Pedro Rodriguez Cam- 
pomanes, Fiscal del Heal Consejo y Supremo^ (an office 
in rank and power nearly similar to that of Attorney- 
General in England), and Director of the Royal Aca- 
demy of History, the one entitled, Discurso sobre el 
Fomento de la Industria Popular; the other, Discurso 
sobre la Education Popular de los Artesanos y su 
Fomento; the former published in 1774, and the latter 
in l775, afford a strikbg proof of this. Almost every 
point of importance, with respect to intmor police^ 
taxation, agriculture, manufactures, and trade^ do- 
mestic, as well as foreign, is examined in the course of 
these works; and there are not many authors, even in 
the nations most eminent for commercial knowledge, 
who have carried on their inquiries with a more 
thorough knowledge of those various subjects, and a. 
more perfect freedom from vulgar atnd national pre- 
judices, or who have united more happily the calm, 
researches of philosophy with the ardent zeal of a pub- 
lic-spirited citizen. These books are in high esti- 
mation among the Spaniards; and it is a decisive evi- 
dence of the progress of their own ideas, that they are 
capable of relishing an author whose saitiments are so 
liberal. 



Note XXXI. p. 117. 

The galeon employed in that trade, instead of the 
six hundred tons to which it is limited by law, Recop, 
lib. xlv. 1. 15. is commonly from twelve hundred to 
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two thousand tons burden. The ship from Acapuico, 
taken by Lord Anson, instead of the 500,000 pesos 
permitted by law, had on board 1,813,843 pesos, be- 
sides uncoined silver equal in value to 43,611 pesos 
more. Anson's Voyage, 384. 



Note XXXII. p. 120. 

The price paid for the bull varies according to the 
rank of different persons. Those in the lowest order, 
who are servants or slaves, pay two reals of plate, or 
pne shilling; other Spaniards pay eight reals,, and 
those in public office, or who hold encomiendas, six- 
teen reals. Solorz. de Jure Ind. vol. ii. lib. iii. c. 25% 
According to Chilton, an English merchant who re- 
sided long in the Spanish settlements, the bull of Cru- 
zado bore an higher pric0 in the year 1570, being 
then sold for four refds at Ae lowest Hakluyt, iii. 
461. The price seems to have varied at different 
periods. That exacted for the bulls issued in the last 
Predicacion will appear from the ensuing table, which 
will give some idea of the proportional numbers of th^ 
different classes of citizens in New Spain and Peru. • 

There were issued for New Spainr-^ 

Bulls at 10 pesos each, - •• - - # 

at 2 pesos each, - • - 22,601 

at 1 peso each, - - - 164,220 

at 2 reals each, - - • 2,462,500 

2,649,325 
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For Peru— 






at 16 pesos 4^ reals each. 


* 


3 


at $ pesos 5 reals eadi. 


- 


14,802 


at 1 peso Si reals, 


• 


78,823 


at 4 reals, 


- 


410,325 


at 3 reals. 


w « 


$68,601 




1,171,953 



Note XXXIIl. p. X21. 

As Villa S^nor, to whom we are inddt^ed fi>r this 
infiurmation omtained in his Theatro Aaiieric«BKV ptib*- 
lished in Mesdco a. n* 1746, was accomptimttf^^ral 
in ooe of the most considerable departments of the 
royal revauie, and by that means had access to propor 
informatuH), his testimoi^ with respect to this point 
merili great isredit. Np such accurate detail of the 
Spanish revenues in any part of America has hitherto 
been published in the En^iah language; and the par^ 
ticulars of. it may iqf>pear curious and interesting to 
some of ix^ readers. 

From the bull of Cnutado, publii^edeTery two years, 

there arises an annual revenue in pesos, 150,000 

From the duty on silver^ - - 700,000 

From the duty on gold, ^ « 60,000 

Ffom tax on cards, . • , 70,000 
Fi»m tax on Pulque, a drink used by the 

Indians, ... 161,000 



1141,000 
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1141,000 

From tax on stamped paper, - 41,000 

From ditto on ice, « * - - 15,522 

From ditto or leather, ^ * . 2,500 

From ditto on gunpowder, - - 71^550 

From ditto on salt, - - ' « 82,000 

From dkto on oosjpper of Mechocan, <- 1 ,000 

From ditto on alum, ... 6,500 

From ditto on Juego de los gallo0, -> 21,100 

From the half of ecclesiastical annats, -> 4d,000 

From royal ninths of bishoprics, &c. - 68,800 

From the tribute of Indians, * - 650,000 

From Alcavala, or duty on sale of goods, 721,875 

From the Almajorifasgo, custom-house, S7S,SSS 

Frcm the mint, .... 357,500 



3,552,680 



This sum amounts to j^. 819,161 sterling; and if we 
add to it the pr<^ accruing from the sde of 5000 
quintals of quicksilver, imported from the mines of 
Almaden, in Spain, on Ihe King's account, and whal 
accrues frcmi the Averia, and some other taxes which 
ViHa Segnor does not estimate^ the public revenue in 
New Spain may wril be redconed above a million 
pounds sterling money. Theat. Mex« voL i. p. 58, &c. 
According to Villa Segnor, tii« total peoduoe of the 
Mexican Tam%& amoimts at a medium to eight millions 
of pesos in silver annually, and to ^912 marlcs of gold. 
Id. p. 44. Several branches of the revenue have been 
explained in the course of the history ; some, which 
there was no occasion of mentioning, require a parti* 
cttlar fflttstration. Tho right to the tithes in 'Ae Near 
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World is vestffl in the crown of Spain, by a bull of 
Alexander VI. Charles V. appointed them to be ap- 
plied in the following* manner : One-£Mirth is allotted 
to the bishop of the diocese, another fourth to the 
dean and chapter, and other officers of the cathedral^ 
the remaining half is divided into nine equal parts. 
Two of these^ under the denomination of los dos No* , 
venos realesy are paid to the crown, and constitute a 
branch of the royal revenue* The other seven parts 
are applied to the maintenance of the parochial clergy, 
the building and support of churches, and other pious 
uses. RecQpil. lib. i. tit. xvi. Ley. 23, &c. Avenda-* 
no, Thesaur. Indic. vol. u p. 184. 

The Alcavala is a duty levied by an excise oh the 
sale of goods. ' In Spain it amounts to ten per cent. 
In America, to four per cent. Solorzano, Polit. Indi- 
ana, lib. vi. c. 8. Avendano, vol. i. 186. 

The AlmcfforifasgOf or custom paid in Anierica on 
goods imported and exported^ may amount on an 
average to fifteen per cent. Recopil. lib. viii» tit xiv« 
Ley. 1. Avendano, voL i. 188.^ 

The Averidj or tax paid on account of conroys to 
guard the ships sailing to and from America, was first 
imposed whai Sir Francis Drake filled the New 
World with terror by his expedition ta the South Sea,. 
It amounts to two per cent, on the value of goods* 
Avendano, vol. i. p. 189. RecopiL lib. ix. tit« ix* 
Ley, 43, 44. 

I HAVE not been able to procure any accurate detail 
•f the several branches of revenue in Peru, kter than 
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the year 1614. From a curious manuscripts contain-* 
ing a state of that viceroyalty in all its departments^- 
presented to the Marquis of Montes-Claros, by Fran, 
Lopez Caravantesy accomptant-general in the tribunal 
of Lima, it appears that the public rerenue^ a9 nearly 
as I can compute the value of the money in which. 
Caravaiites states his accounts, amounted in ducats at 
4s. lid. to - - - - 2,S7fi,76a 

Expenses of government^ - - 1,24^,992' 



Nett free rev^u^ 1, 1 29) 776 



llie total in sterling money, -^ je..58d,303 

Expenses of government, - - 305,568 

- ■ - • 
Nett free revenue, je.277,735' 

But several articles appear to be omitted in this^ 
computation, such as the duty on stailnped paper, 
leather, ecclesiastical annats, &c. so that the Revenue 
ef Feru may b6 well supposed equal to that of Mexi- 
co. 

In computing the expense of govermnent in New 
Spain, I may take that of Peru as a standard. There 
the annual establishment for defraying the charge of 
adnnnistration exceeds one-half of the revenue ccd- 
kcted, and there is no reason for supposing it to be 
less in New Spain. 

1 HAVE obtained a calculation of the total amount 
of the puUic revenue <^ Spain from America and the 
Philippines, which, as the reader will perceive from 

VOL IV. Z 
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the two last articles, is more recent than any of the 
former. 

Alcavalas (Excise), and Aduanas 

(Customs), &c. in pesos fuertes, 2,500,000 

Duties on gold and sUver, - 3,000,000 

BuUofCruzado, - - 1,000,000 

Tribute of the Indians, - - 2,000,000 
By sale of quicksilver, - ^ - 300,000 

Paper exported on the King's ac- 
count, and sold in the royal ware- 
houses, - - - - ^^^^^^ 
Stamped paper, tobacco, and other 

smaU duties, - - - 1^^00,000 

Duty on coinage of, at the rate of 
one real de la Plata for each 
mark, - - - " ^^^^^^ 

From the trade of Acapulco, and the 
coasting trade from province to 
province, - - - - ^^'^^ 
Assiento of negroes, - - 200,000 

From the trade of Mathe^ or herb of 
Paraguay, formerly monopolized by 
the Jesuits, - - - 500,000 

From other revenues formerly be- 
longing to that order, - - 400,000 

' Total, 12,000,000 

Total in sterling money, jfi, 2,700,000 

Deduct half, as the expense of admi^ 
nistration, and there remains nejt 
free revenue, - - ^.1,350,000 
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Note XXXIV. p. 121. 

An author, long conversant in commercial specula- 
tion, has computed, that from the mines of New Spain 
alone, the King receives aiinually, as his fifth, the 
sum of two millions of our money. Harris, Collect, 
of Voy. ii. p. 164. According to this calculation, the 
total produce of. the mines must be ten millions ster- 
ling; a sum so exorbitant j and so little corresponding 
with all accounts of the annual importation from Ame- 
rica, that the information on which, it is founded must 
evidently be erroneous. According to Campomanes, 
the total product of the American mines may be com- 
puted at thirty millions of pesos j which, at four shil- 
lings and sixpence a peso, amounts to ^.7,425,000 
sterling, the King's fifth of which (if that were regularly 
paid) would be £. 1,485,000. But from this sum must 
be deducted what is lost by a fraudulent withholding of 
the fifth due to the crown, asvirell as the«um necessary 
for defraying the expense of administration. Educ. 
Popular, vol. ii.'p. ISl. note. Both these sums are 
considerable. 



Note XXXV. p. 122. 

According to Bern, de Ulloa, all foreign goods 
exported from Spain to America pay duties of various 
kinds, amounting in all to more than 25 per cent. 
As most of the goods with which Spain supplies her 
colonies are foreign, such a tax upon a trade so ex- 
tensive must yield a considerable revenue. Retablis. 
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de Manuf. & du Commerce d'Esp. p- 150. He com- 
putes the value of goods exported annually from Spain 
to America to be about two millions and a half ster- 
ling, p. 97. 



Note XXXVL p. 124. 

The Marqms de Serralvo, according, to Gage, by a 
monopoly of sak, and by embarkmg deeply in the Ma^ 
nila trade, as well as in that to Spain, gained annually 
a million of dilcats.^ In one yeiur he remitted a million 
of ducats to Spain, kt order to purchase from the 
Con^ Oliyarez, and his creatures, a prolongation of 
his goyemment, p. 61. He was successful in his suit, 
Md continued in office from 1624 to I6S5, double the 
usual time. 
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HISTORY OF AMEUICA. 



N.B.— >The Roman Numerals refer to the Veliuiie} and the 
Figures to the Page. 



Abyssinia^ an embassy sent to that country hy John II. 

King of Portugal, i. 75. 
AcapulcOf the nature of the trade carried on from thoice 

to Manila, iv. 116. Amount of the treasure <hi board 

the ship taken by Lord Anson, 349. 
Acosta^ his method of accounting for tlie different degrees 

of heat, in the old and new continents, ii. 349. 
Adair J his account of the re^aigeful temper of the native 

Americans, iL 39S.. 
AdansoHj his justification of Hanno's account of the 

African iieas, L 341. 
Africa^ the western coast o^ first explored by order of 

John I. King of Portugal, i. 57. Is discovered fcom 

Cape Non to Bcgador, 58. Cape Bojador doubled, 

61. The countries southward of the river Senegal 

discovered, 7^ Caj>e of Good Hq)e seen by Bar- 
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tholomew Diaz, 77. Causes of the extreme heat of 
the climate there, ii. 11. Ignorance of the ancient 
astronomers concerning, L 346. Expedition to the 
coast of, iv« 145. 

Agrictdturef the state of, among the native Americans,» 
ii. 115. T^o principal causes of the defects of, 120. 

jtguado is sent to Hispanipla^ a^ a commissioner to in* 
spect the conduct of Columbus, i. 1 79. 

AguilaTj Jerom de, is relieved from a long captivity ampn^ 
the Indians at Cozumel, by Fernando Cortes, ii. ^SS. 

Albuquerque^ Rodrigo, his barbarous treatment of the 
Indians of Hispaniola, i. 295. 

Alcwoala^ in the Spanish customs, the term explained, 
iv. 852. 

Alexander the Greats his political character, i. 20. His 
motive in founding the city of Alexandria, 21. His 
discoveries in India, 22. 

Alexander VI. Pope, grants to Ferdinand and Isabella of 
Castile the right of all their western discoveries, i. 
1 55. Sends missionaries witii Columbus on his second 
voyage, 156. 

Almagro, Diego de, his birth and character, iii. 104. 
Associates with Pizarro and De Luque in a voyage of 
discovery, 105. His unsuccessful attempts, 107. Is 
neglected by Pizarro in his Spanish negociation, 116. 
Is reconciled to him, 118. Brings reinforcements to 
Pizarro at Peru, 143. Beginning of dissensions be- 
tween him and Pizarro, 162. > Invades Chili, 166L . 
Is created governor of Chili, and niardiesto Cuzco^ 
173. Seizes Cuzco out of the hands of Pizarro, 175. 
Defeats Alvarado, and takes .him prisoner, 176. Is 
deceived by the artful negodations of Francis Pizarro, 
178. Is defeated by the Pizarros, 182. Is taken 
prisoner, 183. Is tried and condemned, 185. Is put 
Co death, 186. 

Almagro, the son, affords refuge to his father's followei:^ 
at Luna, iii. 198. Character, ibid. Heads a con- 
spiracy against Francis Pizarro, ibid. Pizarro- iossas- 
sinated, 200. Is adcnowledged as his suocessdr, 202. 
His precarious situation, 203. Is d^aated by Vaci^ 
de Castro^ 206* I3 betrayed and (executed, 208. 
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Mmajorifa^o^ in the Spanish American custonus the 
amount of, iv. 352. 

AharadOi Alonzo, is sent from Lima by Francis Pizarro, 
with a body of Spaniards to relieve his brothers at 
Cuzco, iii. 175. Is taken prisoner by Abnagro, 176. 
His escape, 179. 

Alvarado, Pedro de, is left by Cortes to commahd at 
Mexico, while he marched against Narvaez, iii. 6. 
He is besieged by the Mexicans, 15. His imprudent 
conduct, 16. His expedition to Quito in Peru, 159. 

Amazonsj a community of, said to exist in South Ame- 
rica, by Francis Orellana, iii. 195. 

Americay the continent of, discovered by Christopher 
Columbus, i. 189. How it obtained this name, 205. 
Ferdinand of Castile nominates two governments in, 
263. The propositions offered to the natives, 26^. 
Ill reception of Ojeda and Nicuessa among them, ^5. 
The South Sea discovered by Balboa, 278. Rio de 
Plata discovered, 293. The natives of, injuriously 
treated by the Spaniards, 320. The vast extent ol^ 
ii. 2. TTie grand objects it presented to view, 3. 
The circumstances of, favourable for commerce and 
civilization, 5. The climates of, 7, 8. Various 
causes of the peculiarity of its climates, 9. Its i^de 
and uncultivated state when first discovered, 14. Its 
animals, 18. Its insects and reptiles, 20. Birds, 21. 
General account of its soil, 23. Inquiry into the first 
population of^ 25. Could not be peopled by civilized 
nations, 33. The northern extremi^ of, contiguous 
4:o Asia, 37. Probably peopled by Asiatics, 46. 
Condition and character of the native inhabitants 
inquired into, 49. Were more rude than the natives 
ai 'dny other known parts of the earth, 50. The 
Peruvians and Mexicans exceptedy Si* The first 
discoverers incapal)lp i^ a, jiidicious speculative ex? 
amination, 53. The • various systems of philosopher^ 
* respecting the natives, 5&. Method observed in the 
ji^resent review of their bodily constitution and eircum? 
stances, 58. The venereal disease derived from this) 
part of the world, 85. Why so thmly inhabited, 126, 
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The country depopjolated by oMstiaudi wan, 168* 
Cause of the extreme coldness toward the soutbem 
extremity o^ 353. The natural uncultivated state of 
the country described, 357. Bones of laree extinct 
species of animals discovered under grouna near the 
bank% of the Ohio, 358. Why European animals de- 
generate diere, 360. Supposed to have undergone a 
convulsive separation ftcm Asia, 364. The vicinity 
of the two continents of Asia and America clearly as- 
certained, 365 — 369. Causes of the depopulation of^ 
traced, iv. 2. This depopulation not the result of any 
intentional system of policy, 5* Not the result of r^ 
ligion, 8, Number erf* Indian natives still remaining 
in Mexico and Peru, 9. All the Spanish dominions 
there sutgected to two viceroys, 14. Its third vice- 
royalty lately established, ibid. See Mexico, Peru, 
Cortes, Pizarroj Cabot, &c. 

America, North, project of settling there, iv. 152. Eirst 
expedition to, fiuls, 154. A second expedition to, ends 
disastrously, 1 66. Plan of settling there resumed with- 
<Hit effect, 156. The coast of, divided into two parts, 
171. Charters granted to two companies for settling 
colonies in, 172. Emigrations from ikigland to, 277* 
See Colonies, New En^nd, Virginia, &c. 

Americans, native, in Spanish America, their bodily con^ 
stittttioo and complexion, iL 59. Their strength and 
abilities, 61. Their insensibility with regard to their 
wom^i, 64. No d^rmities in their frame, 70. This 
circumstance accounted for^ 71. Uniformity of their 

. colour, 73. A peculiar race of, described, 77. The 
Esquimaux, 79. Patagonians, ibid. The exist^ice of 
Pata^nian giants yet remaining to be decided, 82. 
Their diseases, 83. The venereal disease peculiarly 
theirs, 85. The powers and qualities of their minds, 
86. Are only solicitous to supply immediate wants, 
86. The art of computation scarcely known to them, 
89. Have no abstract ideas, 91. The North Ame- 
ricans jauch more intelligent than those of the South, 
94. Their aversion to labour, 96. Their social state^ 
98. Domestic union, 99. The wom^, 101. Their 
Women not prolific, 104. Their parental affection 
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and filial duty, 106. Their modes of subsistence, 109. 
Fishing, 110. Huritinjg, 112. Agriculture, 114. The 
various objects of their culture, 115. Two principal 
causes of the defects of their agriculture, 120. Their 
want of tame animals, ibid. Their want of useful 
metals, 123. Their political institutions, 125* Were 
divided into small independent communities, 126. 
Unacquainted with the idea oi property, 128. Their 
high sense of e<|ua]ity and independence, 129. Their 
ideas of subordmation imperfect, 131. To what tribes 
these descriptions apply, 133. Some exceptions, 135. 
Florida, 136. The Natchez, 137. The islands, 13S. 
In Bogota, 139. Inquiry into the causes of these 
irr^ularities, 141. Their art of war, 144. Their 
motives to hostility, 145. Causes of their feroci^, 
147. Perpetuity of their animosities, 149. Their 
modes of conducting war, 152. Are not destitute of 
courage and fortitime, 153. Incapable of military 
discipline, 155. Their treatment 6f prisoners, 156. 
Their fortitude under torture, 158. Never eat hu- 
man flesh but to gratify revenge, 162. How the 
South Americans treated their prisoners, 163. Their 
military education, 164. Strange method of choos- 
ing a captain among the Indians on the banks of the 
Orinoco, 165. Their numbers wasted by continual 
wars, 168. Their tribes now recruit their numbers 
by adopting prisoners, 169. Are never formidable in 
war to more polished nadons, 171. Their arts, dress, 
and ornaments, 173 — 177« Their habitations, 177. 
Their arms, 180. Their domestic utensils, 182. 
Construction of their canoes, 133* The listlessness 
with which they apply to labourj 184. Their religion, 
186. Some tribes altogether destitute of any, 190. 
Remarkable diversity in their religious notions, 194. 
Their ideas of the immortality of the soul, 198. 
Their modes of burial, 200- Why their physicians 
pretend to be conjurors, 202. Their love of danc- 
ing, 206. Their immoderate passion for gaming, 
210. Are extremely addicted to drunkenm^ss, 212. 
Put their aged and incurable to death, 217. Gei- 
neral estimate of their character, 218. Their Intel- 
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lectual powers, 219. Tlieir political talents, 320. 
Powers of affection, 228. Hardness of heart, 224. 
Their insensibility, 225. Taciturnity, 227. Their 
cunning, 228. Their virtues, 250. Their spirit of 
independence, ibid. Fortitude, 2S1. Attachment to 
their community, 2S2. Their satisfacticm with their 
own condition, ibid. General caution with respect to 
this inquiry, 236. Two distinguishable classes of, 
258. Exceptions as to their character, ibid. TTieir 
characteristic features described, S72. Instances of 
their persevering speed, 378. An antipathy industri- 
ously encouraged between them and the negroes in 
America, by the Spaniards, iv. 35. Their present 
condition, 36. How taxed, 37. Stated services de- 
manded from them, 38. Mode of exacting these ser- 
vices, 39. How governed, 40. Protector of the In- 
dians, his function, 41. Reasons why so small a pro- 
gress is made in their conver^on, B5. 

Amerigo Vespucci publishes the first written account of ^ 
the New World, and hence gave name to America, 
i. 205. His claim as a discoverer examined, 367. 

jfnacoana, a female cazique of Hispaniola, her base and 
* cruel usage by the Spaniards, i. 247. 

Andes, stupendous height and extent of that range of 
mountains, ii. 3. Their height compared with other 
mountains, 347. Gonzalo Pizarro's rcmarki^le ex- 
pedition over, iiL 192. 

AnimalSf large, very few foimd in America at its first 
discovery, ii. 18. 

Ancients, cause of the imperfection of the art of navi- 
gation^ among them, i. 5. Their geographical know- 
ledge extremely confined, 342. 

Arabians peculiarly attached to the study of geography^ 
i. 38. 

Argonauts, the expedition of, why so fisanous among the 
Greeks,' i. 16. 

Arithmetic, or computation, the art of, hardly known to 
the native Americans, ii. 89. 

Ascolina, iather, his extraordinary mission to the Prince 

• of the Tartars, i. 44. 

Asiatic discoveries made by the Russians, ii. 38. 
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Assiento trade, the nature of, explained, vr, 89. The 
frauds in, and how put an end to, 91. 

Atahualpa is left by his father Huan^ Capac his succes- 
sor in the kingdom of Quito, iii. 128. Defeats his 
brother Huascar, and usurps the empire of Peru, 129. 
Sends presents to Pizarro, 132. Visits Pizarro, 186. 
Is perfidiously seized by him, 140. Agrees with 
Pizarro on a ransom, 142. Is refused his liberty, 
147. His behaviour during his confinement, 150. 
A form of trial bestowed on him, 151. Is put to 
death, 153. Comparison of authorities relating to his 
transactions with, and treatment by Pizarro, 394. 

Audience of New Spain, board of, established by the 
Emperor Charles V. iiL 97. Courts of, their juris- 
diction, iv. 15. 

Averittj a Spanish tax for convoy to and firom America, 
when first imposed, iv. 352. Its rate, ibid. 

Azoresy those idands discovered by the Portuguese, L 

^ 69. 
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Bacon, Nathaniel, heads an insurrection in Virginia^ 
iv. 238. Forces the governor and council there to 
fly, 240. Thev apply to England for succour, 241. 
His death termmates the rebellion, 242. 

Balboa, Vasco Nugnez de, settles a colony at Santa 
Maria, in the Gulf of Darien, i. 267. Receives in- 
telligence of the ricli country of Peru, 275. His 
character, 278. Marches across the Isthmus, 279. 
Discovers the Southern Ocean, 280. Returns, 282. 
Is superseded in his command by the appointment of 
Pedrarias Davila, 284. Is fined by Pedrarias for 
former transactions, 286. Is appointed lieutenant-go- 
vernor of the countries on the South Sea, and marries 
Pedrarias's daughter, 289. Is arrested and put to 
death by Pedrarias, 291. * , 

Bark, Jesuits', a production peculiar to Peru, iv. 68. 

Barrere, his description of the construction of Indian 
houses, ii. 401. 
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Behaim^ MfOrtin^ the honour <^ having discov^edAme- 
rica falsely ascribed to him by some German authcnrs, 
!• 358. Aceomit of him an4 his fiunil^, ibid. 

Behring and Tschirikow, Russian navigators, thought 
to have discovered the ncHrth-west extremity of Ame- 
rica from the eastward, ii. 40. Uncertainty of their 
accounts, S6S. 

Benakazar, governor of St Michael, reduces the king- 
dom of Quito, iiu 15S« Is deprived of his command 
by Pizarro, 192. 

Biiyamin^ the Jew of Tudela, his extraordinary travels, 
L43. 

BemaldeSf instance of the bravery of the Caribbees men- 
tioned by him, ii. 408. 

Bethencaurt^ John de, a Norman baron, conquers and 
possesses the Canary Islands, i. 52. 

BirdSf an account of those natural to America, iL 21. 
The flight o^ often stretch to an immense distance 
from land, i. 352. 

Bogota in America, some account of the inhabitants o^ 
ii. 139. Causes of their tame submission to the Spa- 
niards, 143. Their reli^us doctrines and rites, 197. 

BfnadoTj Cape^ the first discovery oi^ i. 58. Is doubled 
by the Portuguese discoverers, QS. 

BossUf his account of the American war-song, ii. 396. 

Bovadilkh Francis de, is sent to Hispaniola to inquire 
into the conduct of Columbus, i. 212. Sends Co- 
lumbus home in irons, 215. Is degraded, 217* 

Bougaifwille, his defence of the Periplus of Haimo, 
1. 340. 

Bouguer^ M. his character of the natiye Peruvians, ii. 
379. 

BrasiU the coast o^ discovered by Alvarez Cabral, i. 
208. Remarks on the climate o^ ii. 352. 

Bridges^ Peruvian, described, iii. 343. 

Buenos Jj^res^ in South- America, some account of that 
province, iii. 367. 

BuUSf papal, of no force in Spanish Americfi, before 
examined and approved by the royal councU of the 
Indies, iv. 45. See Crusado. 

Burial of the dead, American mode o^ ii. 200. 
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Cabotf Gioranni, is appointed to command the first ex* 
pedition to explore unknown countries, iv. 131. Em- 
barks with his son at Bristol, 182. Discovers New- 
foundland, 133. Returns to England, ibid. No ad- 
vantage is derived from his discoveries, 1S4. The 
scheme is abandoned, 135. He is appointed gover- 
nor of a company of merchant adventurers, for whom 
he obtains a charter, 141. 

Cabot, Sebastian, sails on an expedition to South Ame- 
rica, iv. 138. Visits Brasil, and touches at Hispani- 
ola and Puerto Rico, ibid. His voyage extends the 
sphere of English navigation, and proves the means of 
opening an mtercourse with the Archipelago, and 
some towns on the coast of Syria, 13^. 

Cabral, Alvarez, a Portuguese commander, discovers 
the coast of Brasil,^ i. 208. 

Cacao, the best in quality, produced in the Spanish 
American colonies, iv. 68. The preparation of cho- 
colate from, derived from the Mexicans, 95. 

Cadiz, the galeons and flota removed thi&er from Se- 
ville, iv. 80. 

California, the peninsula of, discovered by Fernando 
Cortes, iii. 98. The true state of' this countiy long 
unknown, 357. Why depreciated by the Jesuits, 
358. Favourable account oi^ ^ven by Don Josq)h 
Galvez, ibid. 

Califomians, the character of, by P. Venegas, ii. 382. 

Campeacht/ discovered by Cordova, who is repulsed by 
the natives, i. 329. 

Campomanes, Don Pedro Rodriguez, character of his 
political and commercial writings, iv. 34& His ac- 
count of the produce of the Spani^ American mines^ 
355. 

Canary Islands erected into a kingdom by Pope Clement 
VI. i. 52. Are conquered by John de Bethencourt,. 
ibid. 
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Cannibak^ no people ever found to eat human flesh for 

subsistence, though often for revenge, ii. 162. 397. 
Canoes^ American, the c(>nstruction of, described, ii. 

188. 
Caraccasj estdbUshment of the company trading to that 

coast, iv. 96. Growth of the trade, 345. 
Caribbee Islands discovered by Columbus in his second 

voyage, i. 157. 
Caribbeesj their spirit peculiarly fierce, ii. 234. Their 
character, by M. de Chanvalon, 381. Probable con- 
jecture as to the distinction in character between them 
and the natives of the larger islands,' 409. 
Curpinij his extraordinary mission to the Prince of the 

Tartars, i. 44. 
CartAagenCi the harbour of, the safest and best fortified of 

any in all the Spanish American dominions, iii. 371. 
Carthaginians^ state of commerce and navigation amcmg, 
i. 11. The famous voyages of Hanno and Himilco, 
12. 
Carvajalf Francisco de, contributed to Vaca de Castto's 
victory over young Almagro, iii. 207. Encourages 
Gonzalo Pizarro to assume the government of Peru, 
227. Advises Pizarro to assume the sovereignty of 
the country, 233. Is seized by Gasca, and executed, 
^53. 
Castillo, ,Bernal Diaz del, character of his Historia 
Verdadera de la Conquista de la NuQva Espagoa^ 
ii. 412, 413. > J 

Centenoy Diego, revolts from Gonzalo Pizarro to tjie 
viceroy of Peru, iii. 230. Is defeated by Cotra^si, 
and secretes himself in a cave, 232. Sallies out and 
seizes Cuzco, 247. Is reduced by Pizarro, 248. Is 
employed by Gasca to make discoveries in the regions 
about the river Plata, 260. 
Chancelour, Richard, • sails in search of a north-west 
passage, iv. 140. The fleet is scattered in a storm, 
ibid. He enters the white Sea, and winters at Arch- 
angel, ibid* Visits Moscow, a distance of 1200 mUes, 
and delivers a letter to the Czar, 142. Is the means 
t)f opening a trade with Russia, 143. Is empowered : 
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by Queen Elizabeth to negociate with the Czar in her 

' name, ibid. 

Ckanvalptij M. de, his character of the native Caribbees, 
ii. 381. 

ChapetoneSi in the l^anish American colonies, who thus 
distinguished, iv. 30. 

Charles ill. King of Spain, establishes packet-boats be- 
tween Spain and the colonies, iv. 99. Allows free 
trade to the Windward Islands, 101. Grants the co- 
lonies a free trade with each other, 104. 

Charles V. Emperor, sends Roderigo de Figueroa to 
Hispaniola, as Chief Judge, to regulate the treatment 
of the Indians, i. 309. Causes this subject to be de^ 
bated before him, 317. Equips a squadron at the so- 
licitation of Ferdinand Magellan, iii. 77. Resigns his 
claim on the Moluccas to the Portuguese, 83. Ap- 
points Cortes governor of New Spain, 87. Rewards 
him on coming home, 96. Establishes a board called 
the Audience of New Spain, 97. His consultations 
on American affairs, 208. Establishes new regula- 
tions, 214. 

Chesapeak. See Virginia. 

Chiliy is invaded by Almagro, iii. 166. How su^ected 
by the Spaniards, 362. Excellence of its climate and 
soil, 363. Cause of its being neglected, 364. Pro- 
spect of its improvement, 365. 

Chiquitos, political state of that people, from Fernandez, 
ii. 392. 

Chocolate, the use of, derived from the Mexicans^ iv. 
95. 

Cholida, in Mexico, arrival of Cortes tliere, with some 
account of the town, ii. 307. A conspiracy against 
Cortes discovered, and the inhabitants destroyed, 309. 

Church government, sentiments respecting, at the Refor- 
mation, iv. 250. , Religious persecution in the reigns 
of Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth, 253, 254, 255. 
Intolerant spirit of the church, 257. Separation of 

. the Puritans from the church, 259. They are re- 
duced into an ecclesiastical system by Robert Brown, 
a popular declaimer, and adopt the name of Brown- 
ists, 261. Take refuge in Holland, 262, Remove 
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tfienee to America, 263. Church government is eirta- 
blished in Massachusets Bay, 275. Its intolerance, 
S76. The intolerance of Laud increases the emigra- 
tions from England, 277. 

CicerOf instance of bis ignorance in geography, i. 346. 

Cinahoj political state of the people there, ii. 392. 
Th«r mode of living, 400. Are destitute of all reli- 
gion, 405. Iktraordinary large grain of gold foimd 
diere, iiL 426. 

CineguMa^ in the province of Sonora, late discoveries 
of rich mines made there by the Spaniards, iii. 356. 
Probable effects of these discoveries, 357. 

Clavigero, M. several of his objections answered, iv. S5S, 
—339. 

Clement VI. Pop^ erects the Canary Islands into a king- 
dom, i. 52. 

Climates, influenced by a variety of causes, ii. 7, S, 
Their operation on mankind, 236. Inquiry into the 
cause of the different degrees of heat in, 349. 

Cochineal, an important production^ almost peculiar to 
New Spain, iv. 6S. 

Cold, extraordinary predominance of, in the clim^e of 
America, ii. 8. Causes of this peculiarity, 9. 

Colonies, English American, project of settling them, 
iv. 152. Two expeditions fail, 154. The first colony 
established in Virginia, 157. In danger of perishing 
by famine; it returns to England, 158. A second 
attempt made^to settle there, but the colony perishes 
bv famine, 163, 164. The scheme of settling there is 
abandoned, 165. Circumstances in the reign of Eli- 
zabeth unfavourable to colonizaticni, ibid. The reign 
of James favourable to the establishment of colonies, 
167. James divides the coast of America into two 
parts, the one called the first or south colony of Vir- 

B'nia; the other, the second or north colony, 17 1« 
e grants charters to two companies for the govern- 
ment of them, 172. Tenor and defects of those 
charters, 173. Under these charters the settlem^its 
of the English in Virginia and New England were 
established, 174. Capt. Newport sails from England 
for Virginia, and discovers the Chesapeak, 176, 177. 

45 



Saild up James-river, and founds, a settkBaaefit in 
James-town, 177. Its bad administration, 178. It 
is annoyed by the Indians, and suffers from scarcity 
and the unheaJthiness of the climate, ibid. Seasonable 
succours are sent from England, 1 82. A survey of ihe 
country is undertaken, 1 83. The colony depends for 
subsistence chiefly on supplies from the natives, 184<. 
A change is made in the constitution of the company, 
and a new charter is granted with more ample privi- 
leges, 185. Lord Delaware is appointed governor of 
the colony, 186. Anarchy prevails there, 188. . It is 
almost reduced by famine, ibid. Lord Delaware 
arrives, and. by his wise administration restores order 
and discipline, 19L His health obliges him to return 
to Englmid, and be is superseded by Sir. Thomas 
Dale, who establishes martial law, 192. A new. char- 
ter is issued to the colony, and new px^ivilqges are 
granted,. 194. Cultivation of < the. land is promoted, 
and a treaty entered into with the natives, 195. :The 
iMid in Virginia becomes property, 198* The culture 
of tobacco is introduced, and its pernicious consequen- 
ces, .199. . The company in England send out a num- 
ber of youpg women to induce the colonists to form 
more extensive plans of industry, 201. Negroes, are 
first introduced,. 202. A new constitution. is ^ven to 
the colony, 203. A general massacre of the English 
is planned by the Indians, and executed in most of the 
settlements, 206. A bloody war is commenced with 
the Indians, and neither old nor young are . sparred, 
209. The settlements extend, and industry revives, 
211. Defects in the first constitution of the. colonies, 
217. King Charles's arbitrary governmaent of them, 
221. He grants them new privileges, 225. They 
flourish under the new government, , 227. The colo- 
nists remain attached to the royal cause, cmd parlia- 
ment makes war. on Virginia, which is obliged to 
acknowledge the commonwealth, 228. Restraints are 
laid on th^ trade of the colonic^s, 229. The colonists 
are dissatisfied with these restraints,^ 231. Are the 
first to. acknowledge Charles II. but their Ic^alty is 
ill. rewarded, il)id. Restraints on their, commerce 
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..122. An island discoyered, 123. He lands, 125* 
His interview with the natives, ibid^ Names the 
island San Salvador, 127. Prosecutes his discoveries 
southward, 128. Discovers, and lands on the island 
of Cuba, 129. Discovers Hispaniola, 132. Suffers 
shipwreck, but is saved by the Indians, 13^. Builds 
a fort, 140. Returns to Europe, 143. His expe* 
dient to preserve the memory of his discoveries during 
a/sterm, 144. Arrives at the Azores, 145.^ Arrives 
2dL Lisbon, 146. His reception in Spain,^^ 147. His 
audience with Ferdinand and Isabella, 148. His 
equipment for a second voyage, 150. Discovers the 
Caribbee Islands, 157. Finds his colony on Hiiqpa- 

. niola destroyed, 158. Builds a city, which he calls 
Isabella, 161. Visits the interior parts of the jcoxmtcy^ 
163. His men discontented and faction^ 165. Dis- 
covers the island of Jamaica, 167. Meets bis brother 
Bartholomew at Isabella, 169. The natives ill used 
by his m«i, and begin ta be alarmed, 1 70. He ddSeats 
the Indians, 174. Exacts tribute from them, 175. 
Returns to Spain to justify his conduct, 180. Is fur- 

' nished with a more regular plan for colonization, 183. 
His third voyage, 187. Discovers, the island of Tri- 

. nidad, 189. Discovers the continent of America, 190. 
State of Hispaniola on his arrival, 192» Composes 
the mutiny of Roldan and his adherents, 195. Is 
distressed by the factious behaviour of his men, 209* 
Complaints carried to Spain against him, 210. Is 
sent home in irons, 213. Clears his conduct, but is 
not restored to his authority, 216. His solicitations 
neglected, 222. Forms new schemes of discovery, 
223. Engages in a fourth yoyage, 225. His treat- 
ment at Hispaniola, 226. Searches after a passage to 
the Indian Oc^an, 228. Is shipwrecked on the coast 
of Jamaica, 230. His artifice to secmre the friendship 
of the Indians, 234. Is delivered, and arrives at His- 
paniola, 238. Returns to Spain, 239. His death, 
240. His right to the original discov^ of America 
defended, 357. The spint of adventure raised in 
England by his discov^ies, iv. 129. Is checked by 
the want of skill in navigation, 130. His system of 
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t>peniii^ a passage to India by steering a' western 
-course IS adopted by Cabot, 132. 

Caktmbtis, Don Di^o, saes out his claim to hi» father's 
privileges, i. 259. • Marries, and goes over to His- 
panida, 260. Establishes a pearl fishery at Cuba^a, 
261. Projects the conquest of Cuba, 269. His 
measures thwarted by Ferdinand, 294* Returns to 
Spain, ibicL 

Commerce, the era from which its commencendent is to. 
be dated, i. S. Motwes to an intercourse among 
distant nations, 5. Still Nourished in the eastern em- 
pire after the subversion of the western, 36. Revival 
of, in Europe, 39. 

Compass, mariner's, navigation extended more hy the 
invention o^ than by all the ^orts of preceding ages, 
i. 49. By whom invented, 50. 

Condamme, M. his account of the coufitry at the foot of 
the< Andes, in South America, ii. 557. His remarks 
on the character of the native Americans, 380. 

Congo, the kingdom of, discovered by Ae Portuguese, 
i. 73. 

Constantinople, the consequence of removing the seat of 
the Roman empire to, i. 34. Continued a commer- 
cial city after the extinction of the western empire, 36. 
Became thie chief mart of Italy, 39. 

Cordova, Francisco Hernandez, discovers Yucatan, L 
328. Is repulsed at Campeachy, and returns to Cuba, 
330. 

Corita, Alonzo, his observations on the contraband trade 
of the Spfuiish colonies, iv. 114. Character of his 
An^rican memoirs, iii. 404. 

Cortes, Fernando, his birth, educatioi^ and character, 
ii. 245. Is by Velas^piez appointed commander of 
the armament fitted out by him against New Spain, 
248. Velasquez becomes jealous of him, 249. Ve- 
lasquez sends oider to deprive him of his commission, 
and lay him under an arrest^ 251. Is protected by 
his troops, 253. The amount of his forces, 254. 
Reduces the Indians at Tabasco, 257* Arrives at St 
Juan de Ulua, ibid. His interview with two Mexican 
I 'Commaiiders, 260. Sends presents to Montezuma* 
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W%* Receives others in return, 264. His schemeSy 
271 • Establish^ a form of dril goreninient, 275. 
Resigns his commission under Vebsquez, and assumed 
the command in the Kii^s name, 277. His friend- 
ship courted by the Zempoallans, 2S0. Builds a fort, 
£82. G>ncluae8 a f(»rmal alliance with several car 
zique^ 283. Discovers a conspiracy among his men, 
and destroys his ships, 288. Advances into the coun- 
try, 291. Is opposed by the Tbtscahms, 295. Con- 
oliuies a peace with them, 801. His rash seal, 304, 
Proceeds to Chdula, 306. Discovers a GODflq[>iraey 
against him here, and destroys the inhabitants, 808. 
Approaches in sight of the capital city of Mexico, 811, 
I£s first intarview with Montesuma, 818. His anxi- 

Sr at his situation in the city of Mexico, 821. Seizes 
ontezuma, 823. Orders him to be fettered, 329, 
Reasons of his conduct, ibid. Prevails on Mmitesunui 
to own himself a vassal to the %)anish orown, %%^. 
Amount and divisi^m of his treasure, ^^^ fkirage^ 
the Mexicans by his imprudent zeal, 34(X An arma- 
ment sent by Valasquez to supersede him, 343. His 
deliberations on this event, iii. 4. Advances to meet 
Narvaez, !•, Defeats Narvaez, and takes him prir 
soner, 12. Gains over the l^panish soldiers to his 
interest, 13. Returns to Mexico, 17. His improper 
conduct on his arrival, 18. Is resolutely attacked l^ 
the Mexicans, 19. Attacks them in return without 
success, 20. Death of Montezuma, 23. His extra- 
ordinary escape from death, 24. Abandons the city 
of Mexico, 25. Is attacked by the Mexicans, 27. 
His great losses in the encounter, 28* Difficulties of 
his retreat, SO. Battle of Otumba, 32. D^ats 
the Mexicans, 34. Mutinous spirit of his troops, 88. 
Reduces the Tep^acans, 40* Is strengthened by seve- 
ral reinforcements, ibid. Returns to Mexico, 43. 
Establishes his head-quarters at Tezeuco^ 46. Re- 
duces or conciliates the surrounding country, 47. 
Cabals among his trobps, 49* His prudence in sup- 
pressing them, 51. Builds and launches a fleet of 
bri^ntmes on the lake, 54. Besieges Mexico, 55. 
Makes a grand assault to take th6 city by storm^ but 
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18 repul8ed5 62. Evades the Mexican prof^e^, 65. 
Takes Giiatimozin prisoner, 69. Gains possession of 
the city, 70. And of the >vhole empire, 74. Defeats 
another attempt to supersede him in his command, 
65. Is appointed governor of I^jTew Spain, 87. His 
schemes and arrangements, ibid. Cr^el treatment of 
the natives, SS. His conduct subiected to inquiry, 
94. Returns to Spain to justify himself, ibid. Is 
rewarded by the Emperor Charles V. 96. Goes back 
to Mexico with limited powers^ 97. Discovers Ca- 
lifornia, 98. Returns to Spain, and dies, 99. In- 
quiry into the nature of his letters to the Emperor 
Charles V. ii. 410. Authors who wrote of his potk^ 
quest of New Spain, 412. 

Qmncil of the Indies, its power, iv* l^. 

Creoles in the Spanish Ai^eiican colonies, jcharacter of, 
iv. 31. 

Croglan, Colonel George, his account of the discoveiy 
of the bones of a large extinct specie^ of animals in 
North America, ii. 358. 

Crusades to the Holy Land, the great political advan? 

' tages derived from, by the European nations, i. 41* 

Cruzadoj bulls of, published regularly eveiy two years in 
the l^anish colonies, iv. 120. Prices <^ and amount 
of the sale at the last publication, 349. 

Cvba^ jthe islaiid of, discovered by Christopher ColuiUr 
bus, i. 129. , Is ^iled r(Mind by Ocampp, 258. The 
conquest of, undertaken by 6iego Velasqu^ 270, 
Cruel treatment of the caziq|9e If atuey, and his r^r^ 
tee to a friar, 271. Columbus's enthusiastic deseripr 
tion of a harbour ^n, 353. The tobacco produced 
there the finest in all Amer^ra, iv. 68. 

Cubiiguay a pearl fishery established there, i. 261. 

€umanay the natives of, revenge their ill treatment by 
the Spaniards, i. 321. The country desolated by 
Diego Ocampo, 324. 

CuzcOf the capital of the Peruvian empire, founded by 
Manco Capac, iii, 125. Is seized by Pizarro, 157. 
Is besieged by the Peruvians, 171. Is surprised b^ 
Alpagro, 174. Is recovered and pillaged by the Pi- 
zarros, 184. Was the only city in lUl Peru, 348* 
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Dancings the love of, a favoarite passimi among the 
Americans, ii. 206« 

Darien^ the Isthmas o^ described, i. 277. The iocrease 
of settlement there, obstructed by the nozioiisnesa of 
the dimate^ iii. S69. 

Ddamare^ Lord, is appointed governor of Virmma, yv. 
186. His wise administration there, 191* is ob&g- 
ed to return to Ekigland on account of his healthy 192. 

De Solis, his unfortunate expedition up the river Plata, 
i. 293. 

De Solisj Antonio, character of his Historia de la Con- 
quista de Mexico, ii. 41 S. 

lyEsquilackey Prince, viceroy of Peru, his ▼igoroos 
measures for restraining the excesses of the -regobr 
derOT there, iv« SS. Rendered ineffectual, 54<. 

Diaz, mrtholpmew, discovers the Cape of Good Hope^ 
L77. 

DiscaoerieSf the difference between those made by land, 
and those by sea stated, L 345. 

Dodwell^ his objections to the Periplus of Hanno ex- 
ploded, i. 340. 

Domingo, St cm the island of Hispaniola, founded by 
Bartholomew Columbus, i. 192. 

Dominicans^ those in Hispaniola publicly remonstrate 
against the cruel treatmmt of the Indians, i. 295. See 
Las Casus. 

Drake, Sir Francis, sails round the world, iv. 149. 

Drunkenness, strong propensity of the Americans to in- 
dulge in^ iL 212» 



Earth, the globe of, how divided into zones * by the an- 
cients, i. 31. 

Egyptians, - ancient state of commerce and navigation 
among them, L 7. 
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jn f Dorado^ wond&cfal reports of a comitry so edked, 
made by Francis Orellana, iii. 195. 

Elephant^ that animal peculiar to the torrid zone, ii. 359. 

Elizabeth^ the reign of, auspicious to discovery, iv. 146. 
She encourages comm^ce, and secures the trade to 
Russia, 148. Circumstances in her reign un&vour- 
able to colonizaticm, 165* Her high idea of her supe* 
rior skill in theology, 254. 

Escurialj curious calendar discovered in the library there 
by Mr Waddilove, iii. 414. Description of that va- 
lut^le monument of Mexican art, 415. 

Esquimaux Indians, resemblance between them and their 
neighbours the Greenlanders, ii. 45. Some account of, 
402. 

Eugene IV. Pope, grants to the Portuguese an exclusive 
right to all the countries they should discover, from 
Cape Non to the continent of India, i. 68. 

Europe, how affected by the dismemberment of the Ro- 
man empire by the barbarous nations, i. 35. Revival 
of commerce and navigation in, 39. Politicid advan- 
tages derived from the crusades, 41. 



Ferdinand, King of Castile, (See Columbus and Isabella,) 
turns his attention at length to the regulation of 
American affitirs, i. 252. Don Diego de Columbus 
sues out his &thers claim's against him, 258. Erects 
two governments on the continent of America, 263. 
Sends a fleet to Darien, and supersedes Balboa, 284^ 
Appoints Balboa lieutenant-governor of the countries 
on the South Sea, 289. Sends Diaz de Solis to disco- 
ver a western passage to the Moluccas, 292. Thwarts 
the measures of Diego Columbus, 294. His decree 
concerning the treatment of the Indians, ^98. 

Fernandez, Don Diego, character of his Historia del 
Peru, iii. 390. 

Fernandez, P. his description of the political state of the 
Chiquitos, ii. 392. 
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ligiteroa^ Rodcrigo de^ b appointed chief judge of !£»« 
paniola, with a commissioii to eiEamine into the ts^at- 
ment oS the Indian natt^es i- 309. Makes an expe- 
riment to determine the capacity erf* the Indians, 523. 

Florida^ discorered by Juan Ponoe de Leon, i. 271. The 
chiefs there hereditary, ii. 156. Account of, from 
Alvar Nugnez Cabeca de Vaca, 3S6. 

Flota^ Spanish, some account (^ iv. 81. 

Fonseca, Bishop of Badajos, minister for Indian afiairs, 
obstructs the plans of colonization and dbcoyery form-* 
ed by Columbus, i. 176. 187. Patrcmizes the expedi- 
tion of Alonzo de QJeda, 204. 

Frobisker, Martin, makes three unsuccessM attempts to 
discover il porth-east passage ito India, iv. 149. 
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Galeonsj Spanish, the nature and purpose of these vesselS) 
iv. 80. Arrangement of their voyage, ibid^ 

Galvezy Don Joseph, sent to discover the true state of 
California, iii. 358. 

GamOf Vasco de, bis voyage for discovery, i. 198. Don?- 
bles the Cape of Good Hope, 200. Anchors before 
the city of Melinda, ibid. Arrives at Calecut, in Ma- 
labar, 201. 

Gamingi strange propensity of the Americans to, u. 210» 

Ganges f erroneous ideas of the ancients as to tbc position 
of that river, i. SM. 

Gasca, Pedro de la, sent to Peru as president of the 
Court of Audience in Lima, iii. 839. His character 
and moderation, ibid. The powers be was vested with^ 
240. Arrives at Panama, 242. Acquires possession 
of Panama, with the fleet and forces there, 244. Ad- 
vances towards Cuzco, 249. Pizarro^s troops desert 
to him, 252. His moderate use of die victory, 253. 
Devises em{^oyment for his soldiers, 259* His di- 
vision of the country among his followers, 260* The 
discontents it occasions, 261. Restores order and go- 
vernment, 262. His rec«)tion at his return to Spain, 
263. 
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^temnm^ instance of his ^;noraQce in geognHphjrt i. M6p 
Geograj^f the knowk^e of, extreoie^ confined among / 

the ancients, i. 30. Became a fevonrke study among 

the Arabians, 88. 
GianU^ the aoeounts of, in our early ^nareHers, nncon* 

firmed by recent discOTeries, i. 40« ii* S76* 
Gilbert^ Sir Humphrey, conduets ilie first, cdony to 

North America, iv. 152. A charter is granted to him 

and. his heirs, 153. Condlicts «iotMr expedition^ 

which ends disastroady, and in which he perishes^ 

155. 
GioiOf Flavio, t^e inventor of the martner^s compass, i. 

Globe^ its division into z(mes by the ancients, i. 31. 

Gcidf why the first metal with which man was acquaint- 
^, ii. 123. Extraordinary large grain of, found in 
tl^ mines at Cinaloa, iii. 426. 

Gomara^ character of his Cronica de la Nueva EqMigna^ 
ii. 412. 

Good Hopef Cape of, discovered by Bartholomew Diaz^ 
i. 77. 

Gosnotdf Bartholomew, is the first who attempts to steer a 
direct course from England to North America, iv. 167« 
Descries Massachusets Bay, and returns to England, 
1$8. The consequenfses <» his voyage, ibid, 

Qoxfemfnent, no visible iorm of, among the native Ame* 
ricans, ii. 132. Exceptions, 134. 

Gran Chaco^ account of the method of making war among 
the natives of, from Lo;$ano, ii. 394. 

GranadOi New Kingdom of, in America, by whom re- 
duced to the iSpanish dominion, iii. 374. Its climate 
and produce^ 375. A viceroy ktely established there^ 
iv. 14. 

CreekSf ancient, prc^ess of navigation and discovery 
among them, i. 15. Their commercial intercourse 
with other nations very limited, IS. 

Greenland^ its vicinity to North America, ii. 42« 

flreenviUe^ Sir Richard, establiidies a colcmy in VirgiaiBf 
which, being in danger of perishing by femine, it 
ob%ai to return to ]&igland, iv. 15*^ 158. Appears 
pff the coast soon after the departure of the colony. 
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and lands fifteen of his crew to keep possession of tlie 
island, who are destroyed by the savages^ 16^. 

Gfifohxh Juan de, sets out n*om Cuba on a voyage of 
discovery, i. 332. Discovers and ffives name to New 
Spain, SS3. His reasons for not pTanting a colony in 
his newly discov^ed lands, SSS, 

Gtiorda Costas, employed by Spain to check illicit trade 
in the American colonies, iv. 91. 

Guatimalai the indigo there superior to any in America^ 
iv. 68. 

Guatimozinj nephew and son-in-law of Montezuma, suc- 
ceeds Quetlavaca in the kingdom of Mexico, iii. 46. 
Repulses the attacks of the Spaniards, in storming the 
city of Mexico, 62. Is taken pri^na* by Cortes, 70. 
Is tortured to discover his treasure, 73. Is hanged, 
90. 

OmanOf Dutch, cause of the excessive fertility of the soil 
tfiere, iu 362. 
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tIaMuyt improves the naval and commercial skill of the 

age in which he lived, iv. 169. Is empowered to 

settle any part of the south colony of Virginia, 171. 
Hannoj his Periplus defended, with an account of his 

voyage, i. 339. 
Hatuey^ a cazique of Cuba, his cruel treatment, and 

memorable repartee to a Franciscan friar, i. 271. 
HaxDkesiworih*s Voyages, account of New Holland, and 

the inhabitants, from, ii. 338. 
Heatf the difierent degrees of, in the old and new con- 

tments accounted for, ii. 349. Estimated, 361. 
Henryy Prince of Portugal, his character and studies, 

i. 59. Expeditions formed by his order, 61. Applies 

for a papal grrant <^ his new discoveries, S6. His 

death, 70. • 
Herrada^ Juan de, assassinates Francis Pizarro, iii. 200. 

Dies, 205. 
Herrera^ the best historian of the conquest of New 
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Spaiii) ii. 414. His account of Orellana's voyage, 
. iii. 401. 

Hispaniola^ the island of, discovered by Christopher 
Columbus, i. 132. His transactions with the natives^ 
183. A colony left there by Columbus, 141. The 
oolonv destroyed, 158. Columbus builds a city called 
Isabella, 161. The natives ill used, and begin to be 
alarmed, 170. Are defeated by the Spaniards, 174. 
Tribute exacted from them, 175. They scheme to 
starve the Spaniards, 177. St Domingo founded by 
Bartholomew Columbus, 192. Columbus sent home 
in irons by Bovadilla, 213. Nicholas de Ovando. 

: appointed governor, 217* Summary view of the con- 
duct of the Spaniards towards the natives og 246. 
Unhappy &te of Anacoana, 249. Great . produce 
from the mines there, 250. The inhabitants diminish, 
254. The Spaniards recruit them by trepanning the 
natives of the Lucayos, 255. Arrival of Don Diego 
Columbus, 260. The natives of, almost extirpated 
by slavery, 269. 295. Controversy concerning the 
treatment of them, 295. Columbus's account of the 
humane treatment he received from .the natives of, 
354. Curious instance of superstition in the Spanish 
planters there, ii. 360. 

H(dguifi9 Pedro Alvarez^ erects the royal standard in 
Peru, in opposition to the younger Almagro, iii. 205. 
Vacade Castro arrives, and assumes the command, 
206. 

Horner^ his account of the navigation of the ancient 
Greeks, i. 16. 

UanduraSf the value of that country, owing to its pro- 
duction of the logwood tree, iii. 359t 

Homed cattle, amazing iujcrease of them in Spanish 
America, iv. 69.. 

Horsesy astonishment and mistakes of the Mexicans at 
the first sight of them, ii. 421. Expedient of the 
Peruvians to render them incapable of action, iii. 400. 

Huana Capac, Inca of Peru, his character and family, 
iii. 127. 

Huascar Capac, Inca of Peru, disputes his brother 
Atahualpa's succession to Quito, iii. 128. Is defeated 
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and taken prisoner by Atahualpa, 129« SoltciU tke 
assistance of Pizarro against his brother, ISO. Is pat 
to death by order of Atahualpa, 144. 
tluUhinson^ Mrs, beads a sect of religious women in 
New England, who are denominated Antinomians, 
iv. 289. Her doctrines are condemned by a general 
synod ther^, 290. 
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Jinnaica^ discovered by Chrlstophet Coktmbus, i. I6ti 

Jerome^ St. three monks of that order sent l^ Cardinal 
Ximenes to Hispaniola, to regulate the treatment of 
the Indians, i. SOS. Their conduct under this com-^ 
mission, S05. Are recalled, S09. 

Jesuits acquire an absolute dominioii oter California^ 
iii. S5S* Their motives for depreciating the country^ 
ibid* 

Jeoos^ ancimt state of commerce and navigation among 
them, i. 9. 

Incas of Peru, received origin of their empire^ iii. lU. 
321. Their empire foimded both in religion and 
policy, S25. See Peru^ 

IfMLiOf the motives of Alexander the Great, in his expe-^ 
dition to, i. 19. The commerce with, how carried on 
in ancient times, 26. And when arts began to revive 
in Europe, S9. The first voyage made round the 
Cape of Good Hope, 200. Attempts to discover a 
north-west passage to, unsuccessful, iv. 199. An at« 
tempt made by the north-east to, 140. A company 
of merchants in England is incorporated to prosecute 
discoveries in, 141. A communication with, attempt-* 
ed by land, 144. The design is encouraged by 
Queen Elizabeth, 148. 

Indians in Spanish America. See Americans* 

Indies^ West, why Columbus's discoveries were so 
named, i. 15S. 

Innocent IV. Pope, his extraordinary mission to the 
Prince of the Tartars, i. 44* 
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Inquisitions eourt of, when and by whom first introduced 
into Portugal, i. S49. 

Insects and reptiles, why so aumerous and noxious in 
America, iL 2a 

John h King of Portugal, the first who sent ships to ex- 
plore the western coasts of Africa, i. 56. His son 
Prince Henry engages in these attempts, 59« 

JiAn IL King of Portugal, patronizes all att^npts to* 
wards discoveries, i. 72. Sends an embassy to Abys* 
sinia, 75. His ungenerous treatment of Columbui^ 
94. 

IroMj the reason niiy savage nations were unacquainted 
with this metal, iu 123. 

habelloj Queen of Castile, is applied to by Juan Perez 
in behalf of Christopher Columbus, i. 102. Is again 
applied to by Quintanilla and Santangel, 105. Is 
prevailed on to equip him, 107. Dies, 239. Her 
real motives for encouraging discoveries in America^ 
iv. 6. 

Isabella^ the city of, in Hispaniola, built by Christopher 
Columbus, i. 161. 

Italyy the first country in Europe where civilization and 
arts revived after the overthrow of the Roman em- 
pire, i. 39. The commercial spirit o^ active and en- 
terprising, 41. 



Ladrone Islands, discovered by Ferdinand Magellan^ 
iii. 80. 

Lakes^ amazing size of those in North America, ii^ 4. 

Las CasaSi Bartholomew, returns firom Hiqianiola to 
solicit the cause of the enslaved Indians at the court 
of Spain, i. 301. Is sent back with powers by Car« 
dinal Ximenes, $03. Returns dissatisfied, 307. Pro- 
cures a new commission to be sent over on this subject, 
SQ9. Reomunends the scheme of supplying the ocdo- 
nies with n^roes, 311. Undertakes a new colony, 
313. His conference with the Bishop of Darien be- 
fore the Emperor Charles V. 318. Goes to America 
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, to carnr his schemes into execution, 520. Circum&ton-' 
ces un&vourable to him, 822. His.fioal miscarrii^e, 
324. Revives his .representations in favour of the in* 
dians, at the desire of the Emperor, iii. 212. Com- 
poses a treatise on the destruction of America, ibi{L 

Letm^ Pedro Cieza de,. character, of. his Chronica del 
Peru, iii. 889. 

LefVi his description of the courage and ferocity of the 
Toupinambos, ii..d^. 

Lima, the city of, in Peru, founded by Pizarro,. in. 165. 

Logwood^ the commodity that gives importance to the 
provinces of Honduras and x ucatan, iii. 860. Policy 
of the Spaniards to defeat the English trade in, 361. 

LouU^ St. King of France, his embassy to the Khan of 
the Tartars, i. 45. 

LozanOf his account of the method of making war among 
the natives of Gran Chaco, ii. 894. 

JLuque^ Hernando de, a priest, associates with Pizarro in 
his Peruvian expedition, iii. 1Q3. 
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Madeira^ the island ^, first discovered, i. 62. 

MadoCf Prince of Nordi Wales, story of his voyage and 
discovery of North America examined, i. 360. 

Magellan^ Ferdinand, his account of the gigantic size of 
the Patagonians, ii. 80. The existence of this gigan- 
tic race yet to be decided, 82. 875. His introduction 

^ to the court of Castile, iii. 76. Is equipped with a 
squadron for a voyage of discovery, 77. Sails through 
the famous strait that bears his name, 79. Discovers 
the Ladrone and Philippine Islands, .80. Is killed, 
ibid. 

Magnet^ its property of attracting iron known to the 
ancients, hiit not its polar inclination, i. 6. Extraor- 
dinary advantages resulting from this discovery, 49. 

Malo, St, account of its commerce with Spanish America, 
iv. 88. 

Matico Capac, founder of the Peruvian empire^ account 
of, iii, 124. 824. 

46 
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Mande^lfe^ Sir John, his eastern travds, with a character 
of his writing i. 48. 

Manila^ the colony o^ established by P)»lip II. of Spain, 
iv. 115. Trade between, and South America, ibid. 

Mankind^ their disposition and, mannas fonned by their 
situation, ii. 80. Hence resemblances to be traced in 
▼ery distant places without communication, 3 1 ^ Have 
uniformly attained the greatest perfection of their na- 
ture in temperate regions, 287. 

Marco Poloj the Venetian, his extraordinary travels in 
the East, L 46. 

Marestj Gabriel, his account of the country between the 
Illinois and Machilimakinao, ii. 889. 

Marina^ Donna, a Mexican slave, her history, ii. 258. 

MarinuSi Tyrius, his erroneous position of China, i. 8S1. 

Martyr, Peter, his sentiments on. the first discovery of 
America, i. S6^. 

Menyland, See Virginia* 

Massachfisets Bay. See Am&ricoy New J^ngland, &c. 

Merchants J English, the rig^ht of property in the North 
American colonies vested in a company c^, resid^it in 
London, iv. 171. Charters are granted to two com- 
panies of, to make settlements in America, 172. Te- 
nor and defects of these charters, 172, 178. A new 
charter is granted to them, with more ample privileges, 
185. They are divided by factions, 21 K An inquiry 
is instituted into their conduct, 212, They are re- 
quired to surrender their charter, which they refuse^ 
215. A writ of quo warranto is issued out against 
them, 216. They are tried in the court of king's 
Bench, and the company is dissolved, 217* Their 
charter is transferred to the colonists, 279. 

Mestizos, ia the Spanish American colonies, distinction 
between them and mulattoes, iv. 88. 

Metak, useful, the original natives of America totally 
unacquainted with, ii^ 128. 

Mexicans, their account of their own origife,^ compared 
with later discoveries, ii. 48. Thar paintings few in 

• number and of ambiguous meaning, iii^ 278. Two 
collections of them discovered, 274. note. Descrip- 

^ tions of their historical pictures, 410. Various exag- 
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gerat^ accowitft of the nimi W of famntR tictioii^ sa- 
crificed by them, 420. Their lai^uagefiifiiithed with 
respectfdt terminatioQs for att its wordsy 406* HoW 
they coBtribcfted to die iupport (tf goremment^ 407. 

Mexico, arrival of Fernando Cortes on the coast of> ii.- 
257* His interview with two Jltfexican offieers, 25d. 
IntbrmatioD sent io Montezuma, with- some Sraaish 
presents, MS* MontesMBia sctods presents to Cortet, 
with orders not to approach his capital, 264, 265. 
State of the empire at that time, 265. The Zaaopo- 
allans court the friendship of Cortes^ 280. Sei^eral 
eaziques ei^»r into alliance with Cortes, 289. . Char- 
acter of the natives of Tlascala, 292. The Tiaacalana 
reduced to sue for peace, SpOw Arriyal of Cortes at 
the eapital dty^ 312. The eity described^ SI7. 
Montezuma acknowledges biiDfldf a irassid to the Spa- 
nish crown, SS4. Amount of the treasure eqtteeted 
by Cortes, 336. Reasons of gold being found m sudi 
small Quantities, 387* The Mexicans ensi^ied/by the 
imprudent 2eal of Center, 340. Attack Alvarado du- 
ring the absenee of Coirtes^ Ui. 15. Theif les^riute 
attack on Cortes, when be returned, 19. DieaUi of 
Montezuma, 23. The c%^ aband(Hied by Corte% 25. 
Battle o( Otumba, 33. The Tqpeaean^ reduced, 40. 
Preparations of the Mexicans agsonst the return of 

, Cortes, 44. Cortes besie^ea the cm with a fleet on 
the lake, 58. The Spaniards repulsed in st^umiing 
the city, ^2. Guatimozin taken prisoner, 70^ Cor- 
tes appointed governor, 87« His schemes and ar- 
rangements, ibSi. Inhuman treatment of the natives, 
88. Reception of the new r^ulatioDs there, 217. A 
retrospect into the forp of gjovemm^it, p^Uey, and 
arts in, 267. Our information ccmceming, v^y hn- 
perfect, 271. Origin of the mc^iarcby, 274. Num- 
ber and gi^eatness of the cities, 279. Mediwiteal 
professions there distinguisd^ed frmi each other, 281. 
Distinct^ii of ranks, 283. Political institujtiofi^ 285. 
Power and splendour (rf* their mionarchs, 290. Order 
of gorremnlent> ibid. Precision for the support of it, 
291. Police of, 292. Heir arts, 293. Their 
paintings, 295. Their mdObod of ^omputii^ tim^ 



909. Tlmr w^ars continual aod ferocious^ SOS. Their 
funeral rites, 305. Imperfection of their agriculture, 
Hid. Doubts ccmcerning the extent of the empire, 
807. Little intercourse among its several provinces, 
308. Ignorance of money, 309. State of their cities, 
311. Temples and other public buildings, 312, Reli- 
gion o^ 319. Causes of the depopulation of this coun- 
txWi iv* 2. The small-pox very fatal there, 5. Number 
of Indian natives remaining there, 9. List and cfaa* ' 
racter of those authors who wrote accounts of the con- 
quest of, ii. 410. Description of the aqueduct for the 
supply of the capital city, iii. 40S. See Colonies. 

Michaely St. the Gulf of, in the South Sea discovered 
and named by Balboa, i 281. The colony of, esta^ 
blished by Pizarro, iii. 123. 

Migrations of mankind, why first made by land, i. 2. 

Mindi huxoan, the efforts (^ it proportioned to the wants 
oflJiebody, ii. 92. 

Mines of South America, the great inducement to popu- 
lation, iii. 354. Some account of, iv. 60^ Their pro- 
duce, 62. The spirit with which they are worked, 63. 
Fatal effects of this ardour, ^6» Evidence of the per- 
nicious effects of labouring in them, 325. Of Mexi- 
co, total produce of, to the Spanish revenue, 351. 

MMucca Islands, the Spanish claims on, sold by the 
Emperor Cbaries V. to die Portuguese, iii. 83» 

Mmta^e institutions, the pernicious effects of in the Spa- 
nish American colonies, iv. 47. NundneT pf ciliCLvents 
diere, 326« 

MonsoonSf the periodical course o^ when discovered by 
navigatora, i. 26. * s 

MontesifMf a Dominican preacher at St Domingo, pub- 
licly remonstrates against the cruel treatment of the 
Ludifffis, i. 896. 

Montemana^ the first intaUigeEKe received by the . Spa-^ 
niaids of this prince, i. 334. Receives intelligence of 
ihe lurrival of Fernando CWtes in his dominions, ii. 
fi63. Hir presents to Cortes, 264. Forbids him to 
i^iproadi bis e^tta), 265. State of his ^npire at this 
tbone^ fUtf. His character, 267. His perplexity at 
the arrival .of Ihe l^anitfds, j^ His tmud af gocia* 
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tfons with Cortes, 268* His scheme for. destroying 
Cortes at Choiula discovered, 308, His^ uresolnte 
conduct, 312. His first interview i^th' Cortes, 31 3« 
k seized by Cortes, and confined to die l^)anish 
quarters, 324. Is fettered, 32d. Acknowledges him- 
self a vasa>al to the Spanish erown, 334. Kemains 
ii^exible with regard to religion, 339; Circumstances 
of his death, iii. 23. Account of a gold cup of his, in 
England, 409. 
MulaUoeSi in the Spanish American- colonies, explana- 
tion of this distinction, iv. 33*^ 



NarvaeZf Pamphilo, is sent by Velasquez with an arma- 
ment to Mexico, to supers^e Cortes, ii. 345. Takes 
possession of Zempoalla, iii. 8. Is defeated and taken 
prisoner by Cortes, 13. How he carried on his cor- 
respondence with Montezuma, 379. 

Natchez^ an American i;iation, their political instituticms, 
ii. 137. Causes of their tame submission to the l^a- 
niards, 142. Their religious doctrines, 144. 

Navigation, the art o^ very slowly improved by man- 
kind, i. 2. The knowledge of, prior to commercial 
intercourse^ 3. Imperfections of, among the ancients, 
5. More improved by the invention of the mariner's 
compass, than by all the efforts of preceding ages, 
49. The first naval discoveries undertaken by £T>r- 
tugal, 54. 

Negroes, their peculiar situation under the Spanish domi- 
nion in America, iv. 34i Are first introduced into 
Virginia, 202, 

New England, first attempts to settle in, unsuccessful, iv. 
248. Religious disputes give rise to the colony ther6^ 
250. A settlement is formed at New Plymouth in 
Massachusets Bay, 264.. Plan of its government, 

266. All property is thrown into a common stock, 

267. A grand council is appointed, 268. A new 
colony is projected at Massachusets Bay, and a char- 

' ter granted fbji^ its establishment, 269. Its settlement 
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there, 274?. A new church is instituted there, ^75. 
Its intolerance, 276. Chartier of the English com- 
pany of merchants in London is transferred to the 
colonies, 279. The colony at Massa^husets Bay ex- 
tends, 281. None but members of the church are 
admitted as freemen there, 282. Bad consequences 
of this regulation, 283. The settlement increases, 
and the assembly is restricted to the representatives erf 
freemen, 284. Extent of political liberty assumed by 
the assembly, 285. Spirit of fanaticism threads ia 
the colony, 286. New settlers arrive^ and the doc- 
trines of the Antinomians are condemned by a .general 
synod, 287. Sectaries settle in Proyidence and Rhode 
Island, 2^1. Theological contests give rise to the 
colony of Connecticut, 292. Emigrants from Massa- 
chusets Bay settle in Connecticut, 294. The Dutch, 
who had established a few trading towns on the river 
.there, peaceably withdraw, ibid. Settlements are 
formed in the provinces of New Hampshire and 
Main, 295. Further encroachments of the English are 
resisted by the natives, 297. War with the Pequod 
tribes is commenced, 298. Purification of the army, 
299. Hie Indians are defeated, 300. Cruelties ex- 
ercised a^nst them, 301 . Emigrations from England 
to the colonies are prohibited by proclamation, 302. 
Colony of Massachusets Bay is sued at law, and found 
to have forfeited its jrights, 304« Confederacy of the 
states in, 307. See Colonies. 

Newfoundland^ its situation described, ii. 349. Disco- 
very o^ by Cabot, iv. 132. 

New Hollands some account of the country and inhabi- 
tants, iL 388. 

New Plymouth^ settlement at, iv. 264. See Colonies. 
New England. 

New Spain discovered and named by Juan de GrijaJva, 
i. 333. See Mexico. 

NfignOi Alonso, his voyage to America, i. 206. 

Norwegians might in ancient times have migrated' to^ 
and colonized America, ii. 46. 

Nugnez Vela, Blasco, appointed viceroy of Peru, to 
enforce the new regulations^ ill. ^17« His qharaotery 
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M2, Commits Vaca de Oastro to prkoii) MS. Dis- 
gensions between him and the court of audience^ 225. 
I« confined) 226. Recovers his liberty, 228. Re- 
sumes his command, 229. Is pursued by Gkmealo 
Fizano^ 2S0. Is d^sated and killed by Pisarro, 231. 
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OcampOf Diego, sent with a squadron from Hispaniola 
to desolate the country of Cumana, i. d22. 

OeampOf Sebastian de, first adls round Cuba, abd dis- 
coveriB it to be an island, i. 25S. 

Oxitn^ though adapted to £Eicilitate the interc0urse be- 
tween distant countries, «;ontinued long a formidable 
barrier, i. 2. See Cmnparss and Navigtaion. 

^feda, Alonco de, his private expedition to the West 
Indies, i. 20S. His second voyage, 219. Obtains a 
government on the continent, 264. 

Gbnedo^ Fadier. Batdtolomew de, checks the rash zeal 
^ Cortes at Tkscala in M^tieo, ii. 305. Is sent by 
Cortes to negociate with Narvae^, iiL 5* 

QreUana^ Francis, is appointed to the l:ommand cX a 
bark built by Oitmzalo Pizarro, and des^is him, iiL 
193« Sails down the Maragnon, 19^. Returns to 
flbain with a report of womerfol discoveries, 195. 
Herrera's account of his voyage, 401a 

Orgognez commands Almagro's party against the Pi- 
zarros, and is defeated and killed by them, iii. 182« 

Orinoco, the ^reat river of, disofioverad by Christopher * 
Columbus, 1. 189. Hie amaziiig plenty i^ fish in, 
ii. 3B4. Strange method of choosing a isaptaki among 
the Indian tribes on the banks o^ 165« 

Otaheite, the inhabitants of, ignorant of ^le art of boiling 
watn*, ii. 403. 

OtumbUf battle of, between Cortes ^tnd the Mexicans, 
iii. 33. 

Ousmdo, Nicholas de, is sent governor to Hi^aniola, 
i. 219. His prudent reguls(tiom, 221. R^ses ad- 
mission to Columbus, on liis fourth v^i^, Q2€. His 
iungelQierous bebai^otf to Cdhutetowtoi bis shipwreck. 
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2Sf • Receives him Bt len^fa, and sends him bome» 
299. Engages in a war with the Indians, 245« His 
xnnei treatment of them, 246. Encourages cultivation 
and mannfiictures, 251. His method of trepanning 
the natives of the Lucayos, 256. Is recited, 260. 



Pacific Ocean, why and by whom so named, iii. 60. 

Pachet^atSj first establishment of, between Spain and 
ha* American colonies, iv. 99. 

Panama is settled by Pedrarias Davila, L 291. 

ParmemideSf the first who divided the eardi by xones, 
i. 848. 

Pat(Mgonia$t$, some account of, ii. 81. The reidity of 
thdr gigantic size yet to be decided, 82. 875. 

Pedrarias Daviia is sent with a fleet to supersede Bafcoa 
in his government of Santa Maria on the Isthmus of 
Darien, i. 284. Treats Balboa iU, 286. Rfmadous 
conduct of his men, 288« Is reconciled to Balboa, 
aiid gives him his daughter, 289. Pnts Balboa to 
death, 291. Removes his seUleihent from Santa 
Maria to Panama, ibid. 

Penguin^ die name of that bird not derived from the^ 
Wekfa langw^, i. 362. 

Perezy Juan, patronises Columbus at the court of Castile, 
i. 101« His solemn invocation for the success of Co- 
lumbus's voyage, 112. 

Periplus dT Hanno, the authenticity of tibat work justified, 
i. 3S9, 

Peruj the first intelligence concerning this country re- 
ceived by Vasco Nugnez de Balboa, i* 275* The 
ooast of, first discovered by Pizarro, iii. 1 18. Pizar- 
ro's second arrival, 120. His hostile proceedings 
against the natives, 121. The colony of St Michael 
established, 123. State of the empire at the time of 
this invasion, ibid. The kingdom dinrided between 
Huascar and Atahualpa, 128. Atahualpa Jisurps the 

fovemment, ibid. Huascar solicits asiustance from 
^izarro, 130. Atahualpa visits Pizarro, 136. Is 
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•eiied by Pizarro,* 140, Agreement fovhis ransom, 
142. Is refused his liber^, 147. Is cruelly put to 
^leatby l8Ss Confusion of the empire on this event, 
154. Quito reduced by Benakazar, 158. The city 
of Lima founded by Pizarro, 166. Chili invaded by 
Almagro, ibid. Insurrection of the Peruvians, 168* 
Abnagro put to death by Pizarro, 186. Pizarro di- 
vides the country.among his followers, 190. Progress 
of the Spanish arms there, 191. Francis Pizarro 
assassinated, d<K). Reception of the new regulations 
jthere^ 218. The viceroy confined by the court of 
audience, 226. The .viceroy defeated and killed by 
Gonzalo Pizarro, 231. Arrival of Pedro de la Gasca, 
242. Reduction and death of Gonzalo Pizarro, 252, 
The civil wars there not carried on with mercenary 
soldiers, 254. But nevertheless gratified with im- 
mense reivards, 255. Their profusion and luxury, 256. 
Feroci^ of their contests, 257. Their want oi fiiith, 
^6S. Instances, ibid. IHvision of, by Grasca, among 
his followers, 261. A retrospect into the original 
government, arts, and manners of the natives, 267. 
The high antiquity they pretend to, 321. Thdr re- 
xsords, 322. Origin of their civil policy, 324. This 
founded in religion, 325. The authority of the Incas 
absolute and unlimited, 327. All crimes were punish- 
ed capitally, 328. Mild genius of thdr religion, 329. 
Its influence on their civil policy, 331. And on their 
military system, ibid. Peculiar state of property 
there, 333. Distinction of ranks, 334* State of arts, 
335. Improved state of agriculture, 336. Their 
buildings, 338. Their public roads, 341. Their 
bridges, 343. Their mode of refining silver ore, 345. 
Works * of elegaiicey 346. Their civilization never- 
theless but imperfect, 348. Cuzco the only place that 
had the appearance of a city, ibid. No perfect separ 
ration of professions, 349. Littie commercial inter- 
course, ibid. Their unwarlike spirit, 350. Eat their 
flesh and fish raw, 352.. Brief account of other 
provinces under the viceroy of New Spain, ibid. 
Causes of the depopulation of this country, iv. 2. 
TJbe sn?all-pox very fatal th^re, 5, Writers who 
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g&ve accounts of the conquest of, iii. 388. Their me- 
thod of building, 423. State of the revenue derived 
from, by the crown of l^ain, iv. 350. See Colonies. 

Peter I. Czar of Russia, his extensive views in prose- 
cuting Asiatic discoveries, ii. 37. 

PhcenicianSf ancient, state of commerce and navigation 
nmonff them, i. 8* Their trade, how conducted, 339. 

Philip n. of Spain, his turbulent disposition aided by 
his American treasures, iv. 73, Establishes the co- 
lony of Manila, 1 15. 

Philip III. exhausts his country by ipconsiderate bigotry, 
iv. 73. 

Philippine Islands discovered by Ferdinand Magellan, 
iii. 80. A colony established there by Philip II. of 
Spain,' iv. 115. Trade between, and America, ibid. 

Physic^ the art, of, in America, why connected with divi- 
nation, ii. 202. 

Pinto, . Chevalier, his description of the characteristic 
features of the native Americans, ii. 372. 

Pinzon, Vincent Yanez, commands a vessel under Co- 
lumbus in his first voyage of discovery, i. Ill* Sails 
to America on a private adventure with four ships, 
207. Discovers Yucatan, 258. 

PizarrOf Ferdinand, is besieged in Cuzco by the Peru- 
vians, iii. 170. Is surpris^ there by Almagro, 174. 
Escapes with Alvarado, 179. Defends his brother at 
the court of Spain, 187. Is committed to prison, 189. 

PizarrOy Francisco, attends Balboa in his settlement on 
the Isthmus of Darien, i. 267. Marches under him 
across the Isthmus, where they dispover the South 
Sea, 278. His birth, education, and character, iii. 
103. Associates with Almagro and De Luque^ in a 
Toyaee of discovery, 105. His ill success, 107. Is 
recalled, and deserted by most of his followers, 109. 
Remains on the island o\ Gorgona for supplies, 111. 
Discovers the coast of Peru, 113. Returns to Pana- 
ma, 114. Goes to Spain, to solicit reinforcements, 
115. Procures the supreme command for himself, 
117. Is assisted with money by Cortes, 118. Lands 
again in Peru, 120. His nostile proceedings against 
the natives, 122. Establishes the colony of St 
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Michael, 123. State of the Peruvian eiii]Hre at this 
time, ibid. Caase of Bis easy penetration into the 
country, 129. Is applied to by Huascar for aseistance 

Tinst his yictorious brother Atahualpa, 1^. State 
his forces, 131. Arrives at Caxamalca, 134. Is 
visited by the Inca, 136. IiGs perfidious seizure of 
him, 140. A^ees to Atahualpa's offer fer his ran- 
som, 142. Division of their plunder, 144. Refuses 
Atahualpa his liberty, 147. His ignorance exposed 
to Atahualpa, 150. Bestows a form of trial on the 
Inca, 151. Puts him to death, 153. Advances to 
Cuzco, 156. Honours conferred on him by the l^a- 
nish court, 161. Spinning of dissensions between him 
and Alma^ro, 162. His civil regulations, 164. Founds 
the city of Lima, 166. Insurrection of the Peruvians, 
168. Cuzco seized by Ahnagro, 174* Deludes Al- 
magro by negociations, 178. Defeats Almagro, and 

' takes him prisoner, 182. Puts Alm^rro to death, 
186. Divides the country among his followers, 190. 

' The impolitic partiality of his allotments, ibid. Makes 
his bromer Gonzalo governor of Quito, 192. Is as- 
sassinated by Juan de Herrada, 200. 

PizarrOf Goilzalo, is made governor of Quito by his 
brother Francis, iii. 192. His expedition over the 
Andes, ibid. Is deserted by Orellana, 194. His 
distress on tjiis event, 196. His disastrous return to 
Quito, 197. Is encouraged by the people to oppose 
Nugnez Vela, the new viceroy, 223. Assumes the 
government of Peru, 228. Marches against the vice- 
roy, 230. Defeats and kills him, 231. Is advised 
by Carvajal to assume the sovereignty of the country, 
233. Chooses to negomte with the court of Spain, 
235. Consultations of the court on his conduct, 236. 
His violent resolutions on the arrival of Pedro de la 
Gasca, 243. Resolves to oppose hhti by violence, 
^45. Marches to reduce Cent^io at Cuzco, 247. 
Defeats him, 248. Is deserted by his troops on the 
approach of Oasca, 252. Surrenders, and is executed, 
258. His adherents men of no principle, 258. 

Plata^ Bko de, discovered by Dias tie Solis, i. 2»3. Its 
amazing widlJi, ii. 348. 
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Plajjfair^ Mr, professor of matheinatics in Edinburgh, 
the result of his comparison of the narrative and 
charts given in Captain Cook's voyages, published in 
1780, and Mr Coice's account of the Russian dis- 
coveries, printed in the same year, in which the vici- 
nity <rf the two continents of Asia and America is 
clearly ascertained, ii. 866. 

PUny^ tne naturalist, instance of his ignorance in geo- 
graphy, L S45. 

Ponce de Leon, Jtian, discovers Florida, i. 271. Ro- 
mantic motive of his voyage, 272. 

P&puiatiffn of the earth, slow progress of, i. 1. 

Porto Bello, discovered and named by Qiristopher Co- 
Iambus, i. 229. 

Porto Rico is settled and subjected by Juan Poiice de 
Leon, i. 257. 

Porto Santo, the first discovery of, i. 61. 

Portugal^ when and by whom the court of inquisttton 
was first introduced into, i. 3*9. 

Portnguese^ a view of the circirniBtances that induced 
them to undertake the discovery of unknown countries, 
i. 55. First Afirican discoveries of, 58. Madeira 
discovered, 62. They double Cape Bogador, 64. 
Obtain a papal grant of all the countries they should 
discover, 66. Cape Verd Islands and the Azores dis- 
covered, 69. Voyage to the East Indies by Vasco de 
Gama, 196. 

P&tosij the rich silver mines there, how discovered, iv. 
61. Hie mines of, greatly exhausted, and 'scarcely 
worth working, SS9. 

Prisoners of war, how treated by the native Americans^ 
ii. 156. 

Property^ the idea of, unknown to the native Americans, 
ii. 128. Notions of the BrasiHafns concerning, 990. 

Protector of the Indians in Spanish America, his func- 
tion, iv. 41. 

Ptolemy, the philosopher, his geographical descriptions 
more ample and exact tSitm ttidse of his predecessors, 
i. S*. His geography translated by the Arabians, 
S8« His erroneous posil^ «of the Ganges, S4'4. 
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Qiietlavaca^ brother of Montezuma, succeeds him as 

King of Mexico, iii. 44. Conducts in person the 

fierce attacks which obliged Cortes to abandon his 

capital, ibid. Dies of the small-pox, 45. 
QjievedOf Bishop of Darien, his conference with Las 

Casas on the treatment of the Indians, in the pre- 

sencei of the Emperor Charles V. i. 318. 
Quicksilver y the property of the famous mines of, at Qua- 

nacabelica, reserved by the crown of Spain, iv. 340. 

The price o^ why reduced, ibid. 
Quinquina^ or Jesuits' Bark, a production peculiar to 

Peru, iv. 68. 
Q^ipoSf or historic cords of the Peruvians, some account 

of, iii. 322. 
QuitOy the kingdom of, conquered by Huana Capac, 

Inca of Peru, iii. 127. Is left to his son Atahualpa, 
' 128. Atahualpa's general revolts after his death, 155. 

Is reduced by the Spaniards under Baialcazar, 158. 

Benalcazar deposed, and Gonzalo Pizarro made 

governor, 192. 



R 

jRaleigh resumes the plan of settling colonies in North 
America, iv. 156. Despatches Amadas and Barlow 
to examine the intended settlements, who discover 
Virginia, and return to England, 157. Establishes 
a colony in Virginia,' which, on account of famine, is 
obliged to return to England, 158. Makes a second 
attempt to settle a colony there, which perishes by 
fiunine, 163. Abandons the design, 165. 

RamtisiOy his defence of Hanno's account of the coast of 
Africa, i. 340. 

iSegis/erwships, for what purpose introduced in the trade 
between Spain and her colonies, iv. 92. Supersede 
the use of the galleons, 93. 

Religion of the native Americans, an inquiry into, ii. 186. 
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RibaSj his account of the political state of the people of 
Cinaloa, ii. 392. Of their want of religion, 405. 

JRio de la Plata^ and Tucuman, account of those pro- 
vinces, iii. 866. 

Miversy the amazing size of those in America, ii. 4. 

JRobisofiy professor, his remarks on the temperature of 
various climates, ii. 350. 

Moldan^ Francis, is left chief-justice in Hispaniola, by 
Christopher Columbus, i. 180. Becomes the ring- 
leader of a mutiny, 193. Submits, 196. 

ItomanSf their progress in navigation and discovery, i. 
24. Their military spirit averse to mechanical arts 
and commerce, 25. Navigation and trade favoured 
in the provinces under their government, 26. Their 
extensive discoveries by land, 28. Their empire and 
the sciences destroyed together, 35. 

Hubruqmsj Father^ his embassy from France to the Khan 
of the Tartars, i. 46. 

JRussiaf a trade to, opened by the English, iv. 143. Re- 
stricted to a company of British merchants, ibid. 
The connexion with the Russian empire encouraged 
by Queen Elizabeth, 148. 

Mussiansy Asiatic discoveries made by them, ii. 38. Un- 
certainty o^ 363. 



S 

Sacotecas, the rich silver mines there, when discovered, 
iv. 61. 

San Salvador^ discovered and named by Christopher Co- 
lumbus, i. 127. 

SanchOf Don Pedro, account of his History of the Con- 
quest of Peru, iii. 388. 

Sandoval^ the shocking barbarities executed by, in Mex- 
ico, iii. 89. 

Sandoval^ Francisco Tello de, is sent by the Emperor 
Charles V. to Mexico, as visitador of America, iii. 
216. His moderation and prudence, 218. 

Savage life, a general estimate of, ii. 218. 
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ScalpSf motive of the native Amerieans for taking tkem 
from their enemies, ii. S9f . 

SerralvOj Marquis de, his extraordinary gains during hi& 
viceroyalty in America, iv* 356. 

Seville^ extraordinary increase of its manufactitres by the 
American trade, iv. 341. Its trade grei^ly redueedy 
342. The American trade removed to Cadiz, 80. 

Silver ore, method of refining it practised by the native 
Peruvians, iii. 346. 

Small'poxy Indian territories depopulated by, iv. 284. 

Sonoroj late discoveries of rich mines made there \3y the 
Spaniards, iii. 356. 

Sad, American ideas of the immortality oi^ ii. 198. 

Sottth Sea, fir^ discovered by VascQ Nugnez de BaUx>a, 
L 280. 

Spain, general idea of the poli^r o^ with regard to the 
American colonies, iv. 11. l!arly interposition of the 
regal authority in the colonies, 12* AH the Ameri- 
can dominions of, subjected to two viceroys, 14* A 
third vic^oyalty lately established, ibid. The colo- 
nies of, compared with those of Greece and Rome, 
22. Advantages she derived from her colonies, 70. 
Whv she does not still derive the same, 72. Rapkl 
declme of trade, 74. This decline increased by the 
mode of regulating the intercourse with America, 77. 
Employs Uuarda Costas to check illicit trade, 91. 
The use of register-ships introduced, 92. Establish- 
ment of the company of Caraccas, 96. Enlargement 
of commercial ideas there, 98. Free trade p^tnitted 
to several provinces, 101. Revenue derived from 
America, 120. %>e(»fication, 350. 

Spaniards, their curious form of taking possession of 
new-discovered countries, i. 369w 

Strabo, a citation from, proving the great geographical 
Ignorance of the ancjients, i. 343. His own want of 
geographical knowledge, 347. 

Superstition always connected with a desire of penetrat- 
ing into the secrets of futurity, ii. 201. 
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TapiOf Chfistoval de, is sent from £^in;to Mexico, to 
supersede Cortes in his command^ but £uls in the at- 
tenq>t» iii. 84* 

TarUar»y the poa»bility of their migrating to America, 
ii 42. 

Ttascala, in M^dco, ch^acter of the natives o^ ii. 292. 
Oppose the passage a£ the Spaniards, 295. Are re- 
duced to sue for peace, 300. 

TobaccOy that of Cuba the best flavoured of any in all 
America, iv. 68. The use of, first introduced into 
En^and, 161. Culture of, in Virginia, and its con- 
sequences, 199. Its exportation thence is annually 
increased, 200. Trade for, qpened with HoUana, 
204. Grants and monopoly oi, 222. 

ToupinamboSi account of their ferocious courage, from 
Lery, ii. 395. 

Trade^ no efibrts made in England to extend it in the 
reign of Henry VII. as his immediate successors, iv. 
136. To what causes that neglect was owing, 137. 

Trade^ free, opcdaed between Spam and her colonies, iv. 
101. Increase of the Spanidi customs from this mea- 
sure, 347. 

7Va<;{e-winds, the periodical course of, when discovered 
by navigators, i. 26. 

TraveUerSf ancient character of their writings, i. 48. 

Trinidad^ the island o^ discovered by Christc^her Co- 
hmdMis on his third voyage^ i. 189. 

Tucumatiy and Bio de la Plata, account of those provinces, 
iii. 366. 

Tyre^ the commerce of that city, how conducted, i. 339. 

Tyihes of Spanish America^ how allied by the court of 
Spain, iv. 352. 



Vaem de Quir^f Quristova}, is sent from Spsan to regu- 
late the government of Peru, iiL 188. Arrivea at 

46 
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Quito, 203. Assumes the supreme authority, ^Olr 
Defeats young Ahnagro, 206. The severity of his 
proceedings, 207. Prevents an insurrection concerted 
to oppose the new regulations, 221. Is imprisoned by 
the new viceroy, 228. 

Valverde, Father Vincent, his curious harangue to Ata- 
hualpa, Inca o( Peru, iii. 137. Gives his sanction to 
the trial and condemnation of Atahualpa, 152. 

FegOf Garcilasso de la, character of his commentary cm 
die Spanish writers concerning Peru, iii. 890. 

Vegetables^ their natural tendency to fertilisse the soil 
where they grow, ii. 24. 

Velasquez, Diego de, conquers the island of Cuba, i. 270. 
His preparations for invading New Spain, ii. 248. 
His difficulty in choosing a commander for the expe- 
dition, 245. Appomts Fernando CatteSf ibid. His 
motives to this choice^ 248. Becomes su^icious of 
Cortes, ibid. Orders Cortes to be deprived of his 
commission, and arrested, 251. Sends an armament 
to Mexico after Cortes, 842. 

VenegaSi P. his character of the native Califomians, ii. 
882. 

Venereal disease originally brought from America, ii. 85. 
Appears to be wearing out, 86. Its first rapid pro- 
gress, 378. 

Venezuela, history of that settlement, iii. 872.^ 

Venice, its origin as a maritime state, i. 42. Travels of 
Marco Polo, 46. 

Verd Islands, discovered by the Portuguese, i. 69. 

Viceroys, all the Spanish dominions in America subjected 
to two, iv. 14. A third lately established, ibid. Tbeur 
powers, 15. A fourth established, 107. 

Vtlla Segnor, his accomit of the state of population in 
New Spain,' iv. 320. His detail of tibe Spanish Ame- 
rican revenue, 350. 

ViUefagna, Antonio, one of Cortes's soldiers, foments a 
mutiny among his troops, iii. 50. Is discovered by 
Cortes, and hanged, 51. 

Virginia, first discovery of, iv. 156. Attempt to settle 
there unsuccessful, 157. A second attempt to settle 
there, when the colony peri^es by &mine, 168. The 
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scheme of settling there abandoned, 165. Is divided 
into 'two colonies, 171- Charters are granted to two 
companies to make settlements in, 172. Captain 
Ifewport sails from England to, and discovers the 
Chesapedc, 176. He proceeds up James-river, and 
founds a colony in James-town, 177. Its bad ad- 
ministration, 17»* Captain Smith is excluded from 
his seat- lit the council-^board, ibid. The colony is 
annoyed by the Indians, and suffers from scarcity and 
the unhealthiness of the climate, 179. Smith is re- 
called, and the prosperity of the colony restored, ibid. 
He is taken prisoner by the Indians, his life spared, 
and his liberty obtained through the intercession of the 
favourite daughter of an Indian chief, 180. Returns 
to James-town, and finds the colony in distress, 181. 
The colonists are deceived by the appearance of gold, 

1 82. A survey of the country is undertaken by Smith, 

183. Then company obtains a new charter with more 
ample privileffes, 185. The jurisdiction of the coun- 
cil in, is ab(Hished, and the government vested in a 
council resident in London, wid. Lord Delaware is 
aiq>oinled governor and captain-general of the colcHiy, 
and Sir Thomas Gates and Sir George Summers are 
vested with the command till his arrival, 186. The 
vessel in which they embark is stranded on the coast 
of Bermudas, 187* Smith returns to England, and 
anarchy prevails in the colony, 188. The Indiaiis 
withhold supplies, and the colony is reduced by fa- 
mine, ibid. Gates and Summers arrive from Ber- 
mudas, and find the colony in a desperate situation, 
189. They are about to return to England, when 
Lord Delaware arrives, 191. He reconciles all dif- 
ferences, and perfectly restores subordination, 192. 
Is obliged to resign the government, and return to 
England on account of his health, ibid. Is superseded 
by Sir Thomas Dale, who establishes martial law, 193. 
Another charter is granted to the colony, with new 
privileges, 194. The land is cultivated, and a treaty 
concluded with the Indians, 195. Rolfe, a man of 
rank in the colony, marries the daughter of an Indian 
chief, 196. The land first becomes property, 198. 
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The culture of tobfu;co is introducedy^ 1 99. The quan- 
titjr exported increases every year, ibicL Negroes are 
first introduced, 20S. A general assembly of r^Mre^ 
sentatives is formed, ibid. A new> constitution is 
given to the colony, and a trade for tobacco opened 
with Holland, 203, 204. The necessaiy precautions 
for the defimce of the colon;|^ being neglastedj- a gene* 
ral massacre of the English is planned%^ the Inmims, 
and executed in most of the settlements, 906* A 
bloody war is commenced with the Indians, 269. 
Their plantations are attacked, ttid the owners mur* 
dered, 210. A few escape to the woods, where they 
perish with hunger, ibid. The settlemeita el^taid, 
and industry revives, ibid. The strength of the colo- 
ny is consideraUy weakened, 219. A tanporary 
council is appointed for its government, 220. The 
arbitrary government of the colonies on the accessiov 
of Charles I. 221. The colonists seize Sir John 
Harvey, the governor, and send him prisons to Eng- 
land, 223. He is released by the King^ and r^nstat- 
ed in his government, 224. Is succeemd by Sir John 
Berkeley, whose wise administration is productive of 
thet best effects, ibid. New privil^es are granted- to 
the colony, which flouri^es under the new govern- 
ment, 225. It is attacked by the Indians, 237. Dis- 
contents are produced by ^ants of lands from the 
crown, ibid. An insurrection breaks out, and the 
governor and council are forced to ^ 238. Hey 
apply to England for succour, 241. The rebellion is 
terminated by the death of Nathaniel Bacon^ 242. 
The governor is reinstated, and an assembly called, 
244. The moderation of its proceedings, ibid. Ge- 
neral state of the colony till the year 1688, ibid. See 
Colonies. 
tJUoOf Don Antonio de, his description of the diaracter- 
istic featuries of the native Americans, ii. 372. His 
reason for the Americans not bein^ so sensiUe of pain 
as the rest of mankind, 398. His account of the 
goods exported from Spain to America^ with the duty 
on them, iv. 355. 
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Volcanoes^ remarkable number of, in the northern parts 
of the globe discovered by the Russians, ii. 364. 



W 

Wi^^ lio&eU his accoui^t of a peculiar race of diminu- 
tive Am^riiMii£^> ii* 76. Compared with similar pro- 
ductions in Africa, 77. 

War-sof^ of the native Americans, th^ sentiin^its and 
terms of, ii. 396. 

Willoughbyi Sir Hu^h, sails in search of a north-east 
passage to India, iv. 140. Steers along the coast of 
Norway, and doubles the north cape, 141. His 
8(}uadron is separated in a storm, and his ship driven 
into an obscure harbour in Russian Lapland, where 
he and all his companions are frozen to death, ibid. 

tVometiy the condition of, among the native Americans, 
ii. 101. Are not prolific, 104. Are not permitted 
to join in their drunken feasts, 216. Nor to wear 
ornam^its, 400. 



X 

Xereis^ Francisco de, secretary to Pizarro, the earliest 
writer on his Peruvian expeoition, iii. 388. 

XimeneSf Cardinal, his regulations for the treatment of 
the Indians in the Spanish colonies, i. 303. Pa- 
tronizes the attempt of Ferdinand Magellan, iii. 77* 



Yucalanj the province of, discovered by Pinzon and Bias 
de Solis, i. 258. Described, 373. From whence 
that province derives its value, iii. 359. Policy of the 
court of Spain with respect to, 361. 
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Zaratff Don Augustine, character of his History of the 
Conquest of Peru, iii. S89. 

Zones^ the earth how divided into, by the geography of 
the ancients, i. 31. By whom first so divided, 348. 

ZurnmaragOj Juan de, first bishop of Mexico, the de- 
stroyer of ail the ancient records of the Mexican 
anpire, iii. 273. 
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